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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A S it feenjed proper to, exhibit at one View* 
^ die Whole of Lieutenant Wilfo&i^ 
learned Eflay on Egypt and the NUe t there was 
not Room in this Volume for a Meteorological 
Jjpurnal; and it may be doubted whether the 
Utility of fuch Diaries compenfates for dg$s* 
Tedioufnefs, and for the Space which th! 
occupy: the two Specimens already publiflhed, 
will give a correft Idea of the Weather in this 
Part of India . Very copious and interefting 
Materials for the Fourth Volume are now ready 
for the Prefs; but a Ihort Paper on the Code 
of Siamefe Laws, which was too haftily ao# 
nounced, has been unfortunately loft; and 
we cannot expeft that Captain Light, the 
only Englijhmn among us who underftands 
the Language of Siam, fhould find Leifure, in 
his prefettt important Station, to compofe an 
other Account of that curious, but abftiufc, 
Wort 




THE EIGHTH 



ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

Delivered February, 1791, 

By the PRES [Dll XT. 


GENT1FMF.N, 

■\X 7 E have taken a general view, at our five lad an, 
^ * nual meetings, of as many celebrated nations, 
whom we have proved, as far as the fubjcH admits of 
proof, to have defccnded from three primitive docks, 
which wc call for the prefent, Indian , Arabian, Tarta *- 
riani ajid wc have nearly travelled over all Asia, if 
not with a perfect coincidence of feni intent, at leaft 
with as j&uch unanimity as can he naturally expeHed 
in a large body of men, each of whom mud adert it a$ 
his right, and confider it as his duty, to decide on all 
points, for himfelfj and never to decide 011 obfeure 
points, without the beft evidence that can poffibly be 
adduced. Our travels will thU day be concluded; but 
our hiftorical rcfearches would have been left incoav* 
plete, if we had pafled without attention over the nu¬ 
merous races pf borderers who have long been edab* 
lilhed on the limits of Arabia* Eerjia , India , China> 
Vol. IU. B and 
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the wild tribwj|gf s «jitig in the 
. ih‘6iint'alnon Tracts of thofe extenfive jgf ans^, and the 
tnofe ci^ilijieq^inhabitants of the iftlnas annexed by 
geogragfeV,Wftheir AJiatick divifioii gf this globe. 

'ft 1 y ’; 

. •V/t,'** t '.S* , 1 

Let trs take our departure frofti tdume , near tbe gulf 
of Elanitis , and having encircled Afia , with fuch de¬ 
viations from our courfe as the fubjefl may require, 
let us return to the point from which we began; en¬ 
deavouring, if we are able, to find a nation who may 
clearly be fhdwn, by juft reafoning from their lan¬ 
guage, religion, and manners, to be neither Indians , 
Arahs^not ‘Tartars pure or mixed; but always re¬ 
membering, that any final 1 family detached in an early 
a ge lfrom the parent ftock, without letters, with few 
Jgpas beyond objefts of the firft ncccftity, and confe- 
pffiently with few words, and fixing their abode on a 
range of mountains, in an ifland, or even in a wide 


region before uninhabited, might, in four or five 
centuries, people their new country, and would ne~ 
ceifarilv form a new language, with no perceptible 
traces, perhaps, of that fpoken by their anceftors. 
Edom , or Idume> and Erithra> or Phentce, had originally, 
as many believed, a fimilar meaning, and were derived 
from words denoting a red colour; but whatever be 
their derivation, it feems indubitable, that a race of 


men were anciently fettled in Idume , and in Median , 
whom the oldeft and beft Greek authors call Erythreans , 
*whb were very diftintt from the Arabs \ and whom, 
from the concurrence of many ftrong teftinlfliies, we 
may fkfdy refer to the Indian Item. M. D’Herbelot 
mentions a tradition (which he treats indeed as a fable) 
that a colony of thofe Idumeans had migrated from the 
northern fhores of the Erythrean Sea, and failed aerofs 


the Mediterranean to Europe , at the time fixed by chro- 
nologers for the paffage of Evan deh, with his Area- 
dim' jf into Italy > and that both Greeks and Remans were 
^progeny of thefe emigrants. It is not on vague 
fufpc&ed traditions that we muft build our belief 
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of fucli events: for N ewton, who advanced nothing 
in fcicncc witho&i demonftration, and nothing in hif* 
tory without fuel* evidence as he thought conclufive, 
afierts from authorities, which he had carefully exa¬ 
mined, that the Idumea# voyagers <s carried with them 
ts both arts and fciences, among which were their 
“ aftronomy, navigation, and letters; for in Idume 
66 (fays he) they had letters and names for confiellations 
lt before the days of Job, who mentions them.” Job, 
indeed, or the author of the book which takes its 
name from him, was of the Arabian (lock, as the lan¬ 
guage of that fublime work inconteftibly proves; but 
the invention and propagation of letters and aftrono¬ 
my, are, by all, fo juftly aferibed to the Indian family? 
that, if Strabo and Herodotus were not grofsly dCsr, 
ceived, the adventurous Jdumeans , who firft ga$|| 
names to the ftars, and hazarded long voyages in fhip$ f 
of their own conftruHion, could be no other than a 
branch of the Hindu race. In all events, there is no 
ground for believing them of a fourth diftinft lineage; 
and wc need fay no more of them, till we meet them 
again on our return, under the name of Phenicians . 

As we pafs down the formidable fea which rolls 
over its coral bed between the coaft of the Arabs % or 
thofe who fpeak the pure language of Ismail, and that 
of the Ajams , or thofe who mutter it barbaroujly, we 
find no certain traces on the Arabian fide, of any peo¬ 
ple who were not originally Arabs of the genuine or 
mixed breed. Anciently, perhaps, there were troglo¬ 
dytes in part of the peninfula, but they feein to have 
been long fupplanted by the Nomades , or wandering 
herdfmen; and who thofe troglodytes were, we {hall 
fee very clearly, if we deviate a few moments from 
our intended path, and make a fhort excurfion into 
countries very lately explored on the Weftern or Af¬ 
rican fide of the Red Sea. 

B 2 


Thai 
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That the written Abyffiman language, which we call 
Etbiopick , is ft dialed of old CbdMfon, and filter of 
Jrabkk and' Hebrew, we know with certainty■ ; not on- 
ly from the great multitude <?f. identical words, but 
(which is a far ftrong^r proof). thefunilar gram* 
ttiatical arrangement of .the fcveral idioms- We know, 
at the fame time, that it is written* like all the Indian 
fehara£ters, from the left hand to the right, and that 
the vowels are annexed, as in DZ-vanagari, to the con* 
jbnants; witk^Wch they form a fyllabic fyftem, ex¬ 
tremely clear and convenient, but difpofed m a lels 
a;rtifiqal<>rdcr than the fyftem of letters noi,v exhibited 
in thp 8 anfirit grammars; whence it may juftly be m- 
dfetd, that the order contrived by Fa'nini, or his dit- 
,jpes, is comparatively modern; and I have no doubt, 
iPom a curfory examination of many old infciiptions 
on pillar, and in caves, which have obligingly been 
fent to me from all parts of India, that the Nagari and 
Ethiopian letters had at firft a fimilar form. It has 
long been my opinion, that the Abyjfinians. of the Ara¬ 
bian dock, having no lymbols of their own to reprefent 
articulate founds, borrowed thofe of the black Pagans, 
whom the Greeks call troglodytes , from their primeval 
Jubilations in natural caverns, or in mountains exca¬ 
vated by their own labour. They were probably the 
firft inhabitants of Africa, where they became m time 
the builders of magnificent cities, the founders of fe, 
mimiries for the advancement of fcience and philo¬ 
sophy, and the inventors (if they were not rather the 
importers} of fymbolical characters. I believe, pn the 
whole, that the Ethiops of Meroe were the fame people 
with the ■firft Egyptians , and confequently, as it might 
eafily be mown, with the original Hindus . * To the ar¬ 
dent and intrepid Mr. Bruce, whofe travels are, to 
my tafte, uniformly agreeable and fatisfaftory, though 
he thinks very differently from me on the language and 
genius of the Arabs , we are indebted for more impor- 
g|t. I believe, more accurate information con- 
f * t cerning 
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corning the nations eftablifhed near th& Nile, from its 
fountains to its mouths, than all EtifOpi united could 
before have (applied; but lince he has not been at 
the pains to compare the feven languages, of which he 
has exhibited a fpecimen, and fince I have not leifure 
to make the companfon, I mull be fatislied with oh* 
ferving, on his authority, that the dialcfcts of the Ga- 
fots and the Gallas , the Agows of both races, and the 
Falajbas, who mCfft originally jh^O ufed a Chaldean 
idiom, were never prelerved in waiting, and the A\ 
harick. only in modern times: they rrnift^ therefore, 
have been for ages in fluctuation, and cart lead* per¬ 
haps, to no certain conchthon as to the oYigihpf tjae 
fcveral tribes who anciently fpokc them, it iivery 
remarkable, as Mr. Bruce and Mr. BRf <vnt 1*ave 
proved, that the Greek j gave the appellation of Indict . 
both to the fouthern nations of Africk , and to*the 
pie among whom we now live; nor is if tefs obf'erva*" 
ble, that, according to Ei>hor us, quoted by Strabo^ 
they called alt the fouthern nations in the world Etbio- 
ptans, thus ufing Indian and Ethiop as convertible 
terms; but we mull leave the Gymnofophilh of Ethio¬ 
pia, who feemed to have profeffed the doctrines of 
Buddha, and enter the great Indian Ocean, of which 
their Asiathk and African brethren were probably the 
firft navigators. 

On* the illands near Yemen , we have little to re¬ 
mark: they appear now to be peopled chiefly by Mo¬ 
hammedans, and afford no marks of diferimination, 
with which I am acquainted, either in language or 
manners;, but I cannot bid farewell to the coaft of Ara¬ 
bia, without affuring you, that, whatever may be laid 
ot Omman, and the Scythian colonies, who, it is imagin¬ 
ed, was formerly fettled there, I have met with no 
trace, in the maritime pan of Yemen , from Aden to. 
Majk&t, of any nation who were not either Arabs or 
Abyjfinian invaders. 


Between 
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Between that country and Iran are fomc ifiands, 
which, from their inlignificance in .mir prefent in¬ 
quiry, may here be neglefled: and as to the Curds , 
or other independent races, who inhabit the branches 
of Taurus> or the banks of Euphrates and Tigris , they 
have, I believe, no written language, nor any certain 
memorials of their origin., It has, indeed, been avert¬ 
ed by travellers, that a race of wanderers in Diydhecr, 

: yet fpeak the Cha&$aick of our Scripture; and the ram- 
4 bling Turcmdns bay^retained, I imagine, fomc tratxs, ; 
of their Tartarian idioms: but fince no veftige a&' 
, pears," from the gulph of Perfta to the rivers Cur ancr 
; any people difiinft from the Jr ah ,. Perftans, 

or ,Tartars, wc may conclude, that no foeh people 
in the Iranian mountains, and return to thole 
Wpfch feparate Iran from India . The principal inha- 
jlpKants of the mountains called Parfici, where they 
* run towards the welt, Parveti, from a known Sanjcrit 
word, where they turn in an caftern direction, and 
*ParapamifuSy where they join Imaus in the north, were 
anciently diftinguifhed among the Brahmans by the 
name of Derados , but feem to have been deltroyed, or 
expelled, by the numerous tribes of Afghans, or Pa- 
tans , among whom are the j Balojas, who give their 
name to a mountainous diltritt: and there is very fo- 
lid ground for believing that the Afghans defeended 
from the Jews ; becaufc they fometimes, in confidence, 
avow that unpopular origin, which, in general, they 
feduloully conceal, and which other Mufelmans po¬ 
sitively alfeit; becaufc Hazaret, which appears to be 
the AJareth of Esdras, is one of their territories; and, 
principally, becaufe their language is evidently a dia¬ 
led of the fcriptural Cbaldaick . 

We come now to the river Sindbu, and the country 
named from it. Near its mouths we find a diftri$ call¬ 
ed, by Neapchus, in his journal, Sangada; which M. 
HM nville juftly fnppofes to be the feat of the Sath 
* ns, a barbarous and piratical nation mentioned 

by 
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by moderft travellers, and well known at prcfent by 
our countrymen in the Weft of India. Mr. Malet, 
now rcfidcnt at Pma, on the part of theJBritifli govern¬ 
ment, procured, at my requeft, the Sanganian letters, 
which are a fort of Ndgart, and a fpecimen of their 
language, which is apparently derived, like other In¬ 
dian dialdis, from the Sanjcrits nor can I doubt, 
from the deferiptions which I have received of their 
per Ions and manners, that they are Pdmeras , as the 
j Brahmans call them, or outcaft "Hindus, immemori¬ 
al ly feparated from the reft of the iittion. It feerns 
agreed, that the lingular people called Egyptian;, and, • 
by corruption, Gypjies, paffed the Mediterranean, imme¬ 
diately from Egypt; and their motley language, of 
which Mr. Gkellman exhibits a copious vocaifni* 
lary, contains fo many Sanfcrit words, that their J&y 
dian origin can hardly be doubted. The authenticitfl?; 
of that vocabulary feemseltablilhed by a multitude of * 

v * 

Gypfy words, as angary charcoal; cajhtby wood; par, a 
bank; bhu, earth; and a hundred more, for which the " 
collcftor of them could find no parallel in the vulgar 
dialect of Hindufian, though we know them to be pure 
Sanfcrit, fcarce changed in a lingle letter. A very in- 
genious friend, to whom this remarkable fa£t was 
imparted, fuggefted to me, that thof’e* very words 
might have been taken from old Egyptian; and that the 
Gypfies were Troglodytes from the rocks near Thebes , 
where a race of banditti ftill referable them in their 
habits and features: but, as we have no other evi¬ 
dence of fo llrong an affinity between the popular dia¬ 
lers of old Egypt and India, it feems more probable, 
that the GypfieSy whom the Italians call Zingaros, and 
Zinganos, were no other than Zinganiansy as M. D’An- 
villi, alfo writes the word, who might, in forne pira¬ 
tical expedition, have landed on the coaft of Arabia, 
or Africa, whence they might have rambled to Egypt, 
and at length have migrated, or been driven into 
Europe. To the kindnefs of Mr. Malet .1 am alio 
indebted for an account of the Boras ; a reunarkab’m 

race 
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race of meft, inhabiting chiefly the cities of Gujarat , 
who, though Mufelmun in icligion, arc Je os in fea- 
tines genius anil manner thc\ form in ill places a 
diltuiH hatnntM ami auewry whue noted foi ad* 
drefs m bargaining, lor iron ite thrift, anil ionflant at¬ 
tention to iiiLK, but piolcfs total ignorance of tin ir 
origin though it herns probahl , that tin ) catni firfl 
with then buthiui, tin Afghans, to the hoi di is of I*t 
di(r y while iiu y Uaintdm mm to pie fit a gainful and 
fecure oauoatum m populous towns, t > thi pitpc- 
tual wars, anl fabo.io is exertion , on the mo imams. 
As to the Mof hit in the welkin pait of tin huh in 
empiffy I hav* fe«n then book in hal tl, and am 
pet ftlUdcd that, hi f the ptopli cillid Malm, tlu y 
defend d fiom At ^nwtiadeis and maimusalni tin 
Opt of Mun \ MED. 


On the com mm of Jnfii, Intwnn the rivei l pa 
fa, or Ihph , e, to the wdi, tin mourn urn of 7 ttpsr i 
and Caffhhfja tothetd*, and Urn 1 1 ) i t< tb ninth, 
wc hud n my rac s of \uM people, with mou 01 ids 
of that priflitn luocity, wluh imbued their amd- 
tois to feecdc fiotn tin (ivni/id mind it ml of th 
pi uns and \alh \s* in •! i mop ai i u m buthtit hen k , 
the arc ca'IcH Satis, (tutat, ( ohs * Ptilndas, Barba¬ 
ras, anil ut 11 1 nown to / uiop m, th m^h not all by 
then tiui nums hut nnm Un ( u piLinns, who ha e 
travdlcd thiough thin hattii'., Inu lulls dduihtd 
th< m to mi , and I have found uafom fo belli \ ins 
dial the > h>rang fiom tl i old Inch at fkm, though 
fom of them \ t ti foon mtimuxid with tin fitli urn- 
Mils horn 7 tthn s whole language hems to have 
be< n the. ball id t »al now fpol ui h) the Moguls. 


^Vl conru b.»ek to the hdtmi I Hands, and haflin to 
theft* wliuh In to fl l fouth cdl of btlun, oi Vaptobane; 
for V a iifdt, as w~ know fremthe language ,littcis, 
jdigum, and old momnn tits of its \ arious inhabi* 
knts, waa piopled Lu y oml time ol uiemoiy by the 

Hindu 
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Hindu race; and formerly, perhaps, extended much 
farther to the weft, and to the fouth, fo as to include 
Lancd, or the equino&ial point of the Indian aftro- 
nomers: nor can we rcafonably doubt, that the fame 
enterprifing family planted colonies in the other ifles 
of the fame ocean, from the Malay adwipas, which take 
their name from the mountain of Malaya , to the Mo* 
ittccaSy or Mallicas , and probably far beyond them. 
Captain Forrest a {fared me, that he found the ifle 
of Bali (a great name in the hi ftonfeal poems of India) 
chielly peopled by Hindus , who worshipped the fame 
idols which he had feen in this province; and that of 
Madhura mud have been fo denominated, like the >t 
well-known territory in the weftern peninfula, by a 
nation who undedtood Sanfcrit . We need ndfbe 
furprifed that M. D’Anville was unable to afliglj^a i 
rcafon why the Jabadios , or Yavadwtfa , of Ptolemy^' 
was rendered in the old Latin verfion the ifie of Bar* 
ley; but we mult admire the inquihtive fpiritand pa¬ 
tient labour of the Creeks and Romans, whom nothing 
obfcrvablc feenis to have cfc'apetl. Yava means barley 
in Sanfcrit; and though that word, or its regular de¬ 
rivative, he now applied folely to Java, yet the great 
French geographer adduces very ftrong reafons for be¬ 
lieving, that the ancients applied it to Sumatra, Ill 
whatever way the name of the laft-menLioned ifland 
may be written by' Europeans , it is clearly an Indian 
word, implying abundance or excellence; but wc cannot 
help wondering, that neither the natives of it, nor the 
belt informed of our Vavails % know it by any fqch ap¬ 
pellation; cfpeciaily as it {till exhibits vifihlc traces 
of a primeval connection with India. From the very 
accurate and irttcrefting account of it, by a learned 
and ingenious member of our own body, wedifeover, 
without any recourfe to etymological conjeQure, that 
multitudes of pure Sanfcrit words occur in the princi¬ 
pal dialeMs of the Sumatrans; that, among their laws, 
two pobtive rules concerning fureties and inlercft t ap¬ 
pear 
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pear to be taken, word for word, from the Indian legis¬ 
lators Na'red and Ha'rita; and, what is yet more 
obfervable, that the fyftem of letters ufed by the 
people of Rejang and Lampun, has the fame artificial 
order with the Devandgdri ; but in every Series one 
letter is omitted, becaule it is never found in the lan¬ 
guages of thofe iflanders. If Mr. Marsden ha v s 
proved (as he firmly believes, and as we, from our 
knowledge of his accuracy, may fairly prefume) that 
clear veftiges of one ancient language are difcerniblc 
in all the infular dialefts of the fouthorn feas from 
Madagajcat to the Philippines, and even to the remot- 
> eft iflanck lately difeovered, wc may infer from the fpe- 
cimeni in his account of Sumatra , that the parent of 
them? all was no other than the Sanjcrit: and with 
this/ obfervation, having nothing of confequence to 
on the Chineje ifles, or on thofe of Japan, I leave 
softie fartheft eaflern verge of this continent, and turn 
to the countries now under the government of China, 
between the northern limits of India, and the exten- 
iive domain of thofe Tartars who are ftili indepen¬ 
dent. 

That the people of Pdtyid, or Tibet, were Hindus , 
who engrafted the here lies of Buddha on their old 
mythological religion, wc know from the refearches of 
Cassjano, who long had refided among them; and 
whc& difquifitions on their language and letters, their 
tenets, and forms of worlhip, are inferted by Giorgi 
In his curious but prolix compilation, which I have 
the patience to read from the firft to the laft of 
nine hundred rugged pages. Their characters are ap¬ 
parently Indian; but their language has now the dif- 
advamage of being written with more letters than are 
ever pronounced; for, although it was anciently San- 
Jcrity and polyfyllabick, it leans at prefent, from the 
influence of Chineje manners, to confift of monofy I ta¬ 
bles, to form which, with fome regard to grammatical 

derivation, 
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derivation, it has become neceffary to fupprefs, in 
common difcourfe, many letters which we fee in their 
books; and thus we arc enabled to trace in their writ* 
ing, a number o P Sanfcrit words and phrafes, which 
in their fpoken dialed are quite imdiftinguiftiable. 
The two engravings in Gioaci’s book* from (ketches 
by a Tibet}an painter, exhibit a fyitem of Egyptian and 
Indian mythology; and a complete explanation of 
them would have done the learned author more credit 
than his fanciful etymologies* which are always ridi¬ 
culous, and often grofsly erroneous. 


The Tartars having been wholly unlettered,, as they 
freely confefs, before their converjfiori to the religion 
of Arabia % we cannot but fufped that the nativei of 
Eighur, Tan ait, and Kb at a y who had fy items of leue'% 
and are even faid to have cultivated liberal arts, were*, 
not of the Tartarian , but of the Indian family; and 1 
apply the lame remark to the nation whom we call 
Barmas , but who are known to the Pandits by the 
names of Bramachinas , and feem to h4\e been the 
Brachmani of Ptolemy ; they were probably rambling 
Hindus y who, defending from the northern parts of 
the ealtern peninfula, carried with them the letters 
now ufed in Ava> which are no more than a round 
Ntigari derived from the (quart; characters, in which 
the Pali, or facrcd language, of Buddha’s priclls in 
that country, was anciently wiiiteu; a language, by 
the way, very nearly allied to the Sanjerit, if wc can 
depend on the tdliinony of M. Di: lalousirk; who, 
though always an acute obferver, and, in general, 
a faithful reporter of fa£ls, is charged, by Carpanius, 
with having mi (taken the Barth a for the Pal letters; 
arid when, on his authoiity, I ipokc of the ^ writ¬ 
ing to a young chief of sir a can, who read vjth facility 
the books of the Barmas , he t orredied me with politc- 
nefs, and aflured me, that the Pali language was writ¬ 


ten by the pndts in a much older character. 


Let 
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Let us now return eaftward, to the fartheft Afiatkk 
dominions of Rjtffid, arid rounding th^ttf on the north- 
eaft, pafs direQly to the Hyperbtfd#$$t who, from all 
that can be learned of their old religion and manners, 
appear like the Mdjfageta, and fbme other nations 
ufually confidered as Tartars ^ to have beeh really of 
the Gcthicky that is, of the Hindu ra cei for I confident¬ 
ly affume, that the Go/&Tand Hindus had originally the 
fame language, gave the fame appellations to the ftars 
and planets, adored the fame falfe deities, perforined : 
the fame bjoody facrifices, and profeffed the fame no¬ 
tions of reWards and punifhmertts after death. I would 
••udt’Mft, with M. Bailly, that the people of Finland 
we^ Goths* merely becaufe they have the word Jhip in 
$ 3 ^ language, while the reft of it appears wholly dif* 
any of the Gethick idioms. The publifhers 
jBf the Lord’s prayer in many languages, reprefent the 
Finnijh and Lapponian as nearly alike, and the Hunga¬ 
rian as totally different from them ; but this muft be 
an erfcor, if it be true that a Ruffian author has lately 
traced the Hungarian from its primitive feat, between 
the Cajptan and the Euxine, as far as Lapland itfelf* 
and fince the Ihins were confcffediy Tartars, we may 
conclude, that all the not thorn languages, except the 
Gotbick, had a Tartarian origin, like that univerfally 
sifenbed to the various branches of Sclavonian, 

*■ ' On the Armenian, which I never ftudied, becaufe I 
Could not hear of any original compofitions in it, I 
Can offer nothing decifive; but am convinced, from 
■ the bed information procurable in Bengal, that its bafis 
WavS ?y$y§£t Perjian, of the fame Indian ftock with the 
; that it has been gradually changed fine* 

the timV when Armenia ceafed to be a province of 
’''Afc&n* The letters in which it now appears, are allowed 
> tb be comparatively modern; and though the learned 
editor of'thetrafct, by Carpanius, on the literature 
:of Ava^ compares them with the Pali characters, yet, 
|f they be not, as I Ihould rather imagine, derived 

from 
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from the Paklavh they alre probably an invention of 
foncic learned Armenian in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. Moses o£i Kborei%, than whom no man was, 
more able to elucidate the fubjeft, has inferted in his- 
hiftorical work, a difquifition on the language of Ar¬ 
menia » from which we might colie& fome curious in¬ 
formation, if the prefent occafion required it; but to 
all the races of men who inhabit the branches of Can- 
cajus, and the northern limits of Iran; I apply |he re¬ 
mark, before announced genera I i)Vjh$t ferocious and 
hardy tribes, who retire, for the fake of , liberty, to 
mountainous regions, and form by degrees % feparate 
nation, muft ajfo form, in the end, a feparaii? lan« 
guage, by agreeing on new words to exprefs\n£W: 
ideas; provided that the language which they carded 
with them, was not fixed by writing, and iufficieritkg 
copious. The Armenian damfels are faid, by S iraaS^ 
to have facrificed in the temple of the goddefs Anai- 
tis, whom we know, from other authorities,, to ,b$ 
the Na'hi'd, or Venus, of the old Perfi&ns; and it is 
for many reafons highly probable, that one and the 
fame religion prevailed through the whole empire of 
Cyrus. 

Having travelled round the continent, and among 
the i(lands, of A(fia, we come again to the coal! of the 
Mediteirancan ; and the principal nations of antiquity, 
who fird demand our attention, are the Greeks and 
Phrygians > who, though differing fome what in man¬ 
ners, and perhaps in dialett, had an apparent affinity 
in religion, as well as in language. The Dorian , Ionian 
and Eolian families having emigrated from Europe, to 
which it is uniyerfally agreed that they firrt paffed 
from Egypt, I can add nothing to what, has,been ad¬ 
vanced concerning them in former difco&rfes; and 
no written monuments of old Phrygia being extant, 
I ffiali only obferve, on the authority of the Greeks» 
that the grand obje£l of myfterious worfhip in that 
country, was the Mother of the Gods, or Mature per? 

fonified, 
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fonified, as we fee her among the Indies in a thou¬ 
sand forms, arid under a thoufand o^mes. She was 
called, in the Phrygian dialeij, Ma*J and represented 
in a car drawn by lions, with a drum in her hand, and 
a towered coronet on her head. Her myfteries (which 
feem to be alluded to in the Mofaick law) are Solem¬ 
nized, at the autumnal equinox, in thefe provinces, 
where (he is named, in one of her chara&ers, Ma'j is 
adored in all of thepv&s the Great Mother; is figured 
fitting on a lipn, and appears in Some of her temples 
with a diaderii, or mitre of turrets. A drum is called 
dindima both in Sanfcrit and Phrygian ; and the title 
of iymene feems rather derived from that word 
tha#Trom the name of a mountain. The Diana of 
■ 0 mejas was manifeftly the fame goddefs in the charac- 
ijjjff pf productive Nature: and the Astarte of the 
Syrians and Phenicians (to whom we now return) was, 
I doubt not, the fame in another form. I may, on the 
whole, allure you, that the learned works of Selden 
and Jablonski, on the Gods of Syria and Egypt , 
would receive more illuftration from the little Sanjcrit 
book entitled Chandt 3 than from all the fragments of 
oriental mythology that are difperfed in the whole 
compafs of Grecian , Roman, and Hebrew literature: 
We are told that the Phenicians , like the Hindus, ador¬ 
ed the Sun, and alerted water to be the firft of created 
things: nor can we doubt that Syria, Samaria, and 
Pbenice, or the long ft rip of land on the fhore of the 
Mediterranean , were anciently peopled by a branch 
of the Indian ftock, but were afterwards inhabited by 
that race, which, for the prefent, wc call Arabian: 
To all three, the oldeft religion was the Affyrian> as it 
is called by Selden ; and the Samaritan letters appear 
have been the fame at firft with thofc of Phenice; 
bdt the Syriack language, of which ample remains 
are preferved, and the Punick , of which we have a 
clear Specimen in Plautus, and on monuments late- 
brought to light, were indisputably of a Cbaldakk 
frabick origin. 

The 
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The feat'of the firft Phenicians having extended to 
Idume, with wfifkh we began, we have now completed 
the circuit of Ajitif: but we muft not pafs over in 
fdence, a moft extraordinary people, who efcapcd the 
attention (as Barrow obferves more than once) of the 
diligent and inquifitivc Herodotus; I mean the peo¬ 
ple of Judea , whofe language demonftrates their affi¬ 
nity with the Arabs ; but whofe manners, literature, 
and hi (lory, are wonderfully diftinguifhed from the 
reft of mankind. Barrow loads them with the fe- 
vere, but juft, epithets of malignant, uufocial, obfti- 
nate, diftruftful, fordid, changeable, turbulent; and 
deferibes them as furioufly zealous in fuccouring 
their own countrymen, but implacably hoftile to other 
nations: yet, with all the fottifh perverfenefs, the lim¬ 
pid arrogance, and ift*brutal atrocity, of their charac¬ 
ter, they had the peculiar merit among all races oP 
men under heaven, of preferring a rational and pure 
fyftcm of devotion, in the midft of wild polytheifm, 
inhuman or obfcene rites, and a dark labyrinth of er¬ 
rors, produced by ignorance, and fupported by intc- 
refted fraud. Theological inquiries are no part of 
my prefent fubjeH; but 1 cannot refrain from adding, 
that the colleftion of tratls, which we call, from their 
excellence, the Scriptures , contain, independently of a 
divine origin, more true lublimity, more exquifite 
beauty, purer morality, more important hiftory, and 
finer ftrains both of poetry and eloquence, than could 
be collected within the fame compafs, from all other 
books that were ever compofed in any age, or in any 
idiom. The two parts of which the Scriptures cori- 
fili, are conne&ed by a chain of eompoGtions, which 
bear no refemblance, in form or ft vie, to any that can 
be produced from the ft ores of Grecian, Indian, Perfian, 
or even Arabian , learning. The antiquity of thofc 
compofitions no man doubts; and the unftrained ap¬ 
plication of them to events long fubfequent to their 
publication, is a folid ground of belief, that they were,, 
genuine predictions, and confequcntly infpired; but, 
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if any thing be the abfolute exclufivp. property of 
each individual, it is his belief; and J hope I fhould 
be one of the laft men living, who could harbour a 
thought of obtruding my own belief’ on the free minds 
of others. I mean only to affuoj^ what, I truft, will 
be readily conceded, tb%t ,the firft Hebrew hiftorian 
muft be entitled, merely as fuch, to an equal degree 
of credit, in his account of all civil tranfa&ions, with 
any other hiftorian of antiquity. Haw far that molt 
.ancient writer confirms the refult of our inquiries 
|htb the genealogy of nations, I propofe to fhow at 
ptit next- anniverfary meeting; when, after an ap- 
/.to demonftration, in the ftrift method of the 
pl^^palyfis, I (hall refume the whole argument con* 
^ply iand fynthetically; and (hall then have condenf- 
;^pTeven difcourfes, a mafs ^f evidence, which, if 
ire^ny had not been my objeH, might have been ex¬ 
panded jnto feven large volumes, with no other trou¬ 
ble than that of holding the pen: but (to borrow a 
turn of expreffion from one of our poets) 44 for what 
<s I hgve produced, I claim only your indulgence; it 
is for \vhat I have fuppreffed that I am entitled to 
** your thanks.” 


OBSERVATIONS 
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OBiSKRV ItlONS ON THE 
INI! YBITAVIS ofmOARROW IIILLS, 
Mid<, during a public Deputation in the Tears iyS8 a id 17S9 i 
Bv JOHN KLIOr, ILq. 

I i \ the month of Septenibeu 1788, I was deputed by 
Government, to inveliigute the duties colieficd on 
the Gairozv Hills, which hound the ninth caflernparts 
ol Bengal , and, to conciliate the good-will of the 
people, who had hithtrto known no intercourfe tyith 
EutOpcans t fome Lai let cloth was given me by Oo* 
vclament to be diUribulcd to them. 

The mountaineers who inhabit differ nt pans of 
In licit have been guicially confidered l wages, equal 4 * 
l\ unuRuined by law and uioialit), and watchful to 
take every opportunity of committing depredations 
on the low country, pillaging the inhabitant>, and de- 
Ihoving their villages, whcntvci they could do fo 
with impunity. At Bf lcpoie y howevtt, it lias been 
proved, that the htll-pcopk, by good ticatincnt and 
cncouia s i ment, may be in a gieat degice uuli/cd, 
and rendered at lead peaceable and moffenhve, if not 
ic lvtceable. Mv obluvation of thcchmadcr and the 
conduH of the Gaitomt has induced me to believe the 
fame good conftqumccs mav be expected from en* 
couragmg them, but I propok to it late m plain lan¬ 
guage, what I experienced on my vibt to them, and 
leave otheis to fonn tluir own judgnu nt, and, as I 
am the firk Ewopean who his tiavlied among them, 
I fhaU alfo add a few obfervations on the country, 
and on what attracted my notice as bung in any re- 
ipcH peculiar. 

Vol. III. C On 
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On drawing near the hills, you have % beautiful 
fight of three ranges of mountains, rifipg one above 
another; but, on nearer approach, ih$yvanifti, except 
the Gonajfers , the lower range, in appearance infigni- 
ficantly finalL The verdure and rich land, however, 
fully recompenfe the lofs; and, turn your eye which 
■way you will, you fee fotnething to cheer the mind, 
;stpd ratio the fancy, in |he numerous fmall villages 
round about, prote&ed.from the heat by a variety of 
trees interfperfed. 

The firft pafs I went to was Gbqfegong t fituated on 
the weft i,fide of the Natie river. Here a great num¬ 
ber 0 §' Garrows refide at the foot of the pafs in three 
villages, Ghofegong , Gbonie % and Borack. The head 
ftBgple of the villages are called Booneabs , a name ufed 
Sjlhe bead Rajas in Bengal, when the king refided at 
Sflfoar. Whence they derived this name I could not 
learn; and many other things, which might lead to 
difcoverics, efcaped my knowledge from the want of a 
good interpreter. 


Oodassey Boonf.aii is looked on as the head man 
of this pafs at prefent, having moft influence with his 
fe£t; but the rightful chief is Momee, a woman; and 
her power being, by eflablifhed ufage, transferable by 
marriage to her hufband, he ought, in confequence, to 
prefide; but, from his being a young and filly man, 
the chieffliip is ufurped by Oodassey, and his ufur- 
parion is fubmitted to by Momee and her hufband. 
Oodassey, however, is by no means a violent or artful 
fnari. Hois far from pofleffing a baddifpofition; is a 
liaild man; and, by all accounts, takes great pains to do 
|usf$ke, and keep up unanimity with his people. 

The village of Gbofegong is ftirrounded by a little jun¬ 
gle. On palling it, the village is opened to your 
t, confiding of Cbaungs , or houfes, from about thir- 
Po 150 feet long, and twentv or forty broad. 

2 ' The 
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1 The Garrows are called, by the villagers, and up¬ 
per hill people* Councb Garrows ; though they them- 
felvcs, if you afk; them of what caft they arc, will alt* 
fwer, Garrows , and not give themfelves any appellation 
of caft; though there are many cafts of Garrows y but’ 
with what differences I had not time to afeertain. 


The foil is of a fine black earth, here and there 
intermixed with fpots of red earth: its richnefs is 
plainly feen from the quicknefs of vegetation. The 
rice is in many places equal to the Benares long rice* 
The mufiard-feed is twice as big as any produced in 
the pergunnahs of Bengal , where I have been 5 and the 
oil it produces is as fuperior to, as the fize its 
grain is greater than, any other. The hemp is equal¬ 
ly good; but, as to its fuperiority to what may be plpp* 
duced in other pergunnahs, I am unable to fpeak wi®,; 
certainty: as far as I can judge from my own obferv-* 
ation, the fort brought to the Calcutta market, is not 
'equal to what is produced on the borders of the hills. 
The pafturc for cattle may be cl a fifed next in quality* 
to that of Plajfy plain; and this I infer from its being 
generally known, that the Sheerpoor and Sufung *hee is 
nearly as good as that made at PlaJJy . 


There are rivers at the feveral paffes. Thofe of 
note arc the Natie , Mahareefce, Summajferry, and Ma- 
hadeo . On the weft fide of the Natie is Ghojegong , and 
on the eafl the Suffoor pafs. Abrahamabad t or Bygotn- 
barry } is on the eaft fide of the Mahareefee; Augbitr , on 
the eaft of Summajferry ; and Burradowarrab, on the 
weft Of Mabadeo. Thefe rivers are all of a fandy 
and gravelly bottom, with much limeftone aud iron* 
The Mabadeo has abundance of coals, the oil of which 
is efteemed in the hills as a medicine for the cure 
of cutaneous diforders; and is reputed to have been 
firft difeovered to the hill people and villagers by a 
Fakeer. The mode of extracting the oil is fimple: 

C 2 A quan- 
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A quantity, of coals ate put into an earthcrn pot, the 
mouth of which is {topped with long by way of 
ftrainer. This pot is put into a large deep pan, per¬ 
forated at the bottom, fo as to adfnit of the neck of 
the pot being put through it; the pan is fupported 
Tipon bricks, to prevent the neck of the pot from 
touching the ground, and alfo that a veffel may be 
1 placed under the ftrainer, as a refervoir for receiving 
the- oil as it drops. The pan is filled with dry cow- 
cftirtg, which is ufed as fuel, and extracts the oil in 
the courfe of an hour. 

- There are but few forts offtfh inthefe rivers: turtle 

S ate ifl he had in great numbers, and are always coofe- 
erajpSl by facrifice before they are eaten. The hill 
-l^^leare, however, fully recompenfed for the lofs of 
h in the rivers, by the great abundance they get from 
e neighbouring lakes. 


A Garr&zv is a ftout, well-fhaped man; hardy, and* 
able to do much work; of a furly look; flat, CafrU' 
like nofe; fmallcyes, generally blue, or brown; fore* 
head wrinkled; and overhanging eye-brow; with large 
mouth, thick lips, and face round and fhort: their 
colour is of a light or deep brown. Their drefs con- 
fifts of a brown girdle, about three inches broad, 
having in the center a blue ftripe; it goes round the 
waift, is patted between the thighs, and is fattened be¬ 
hind, leaving one end, or flap, hanging down before, 
about eight inches: fometimes it is ornamented with 
brafs-plates; with rows of ivory, or a white ftone, 
Ihapcd like ,, bits of tobacco-pipes, about half an inch 
long; the brafs-plate is made to refemble a button, 
m an apothecary’s weight, but more indented: fome 
have it ornamented with little bits of brafs, fhaped 
Hke a bell. Some wear an ornament on their head, 
aboutjhree or five inches broad, decorated in the 
banner as the flap, ferving to keep their hair 

off 
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off the face* which gives them a wild, fierce appear¬ 
ance. Some^tie their hair on the crown, in a loofe 
carelefs manner, while others crop it clofe. The 
Booneabs t or chiefs, wear a filk turban: to the girdle 
they affix a bag, containing their money and pauns; 
andalfo a net, for holding the utenfils with which they 
light their pipe, hung near to it by a chain. 

The women are the uglieft creatures I ever beheld*, 
fhort and iquat in their feature, with mafculine facesii 
in the features of which they differ little from the 
men. Their drefs confifts of a dirty red cloth* 
flriped with blue or white, about fixteen inches broad* 
which encircles the waift, and covers about three* 
fourths of the thigh. It never reaches to the knee, 
and being but juft long enough to tie above on jthe 
left fide, part of the left thigh, when they walk, is 
pofed. On their necks they have a firing of the ait&* 
naments above deferibed, refemblin'g tobacco-pipes, 
twifted thirty or forty times round, but negligently, 
without any attention to regularity: their breafts are 
expofed to view, their only clothing being the girdle 
abovementioned: to their ears are affixed numbers of 
brafs rings, increafing in diameter from three to fix 
inches: I have feen thirty of thofe rings in each ear: 
a flit is made in the lobes of the ear, which increafes 
from the weight of the rings, and in time will admit 
the large number ftated. This weight is, however, 
partly fupported by a firing, which paffes over thfeir 
heads. A tape, three inches broad, ties their hair, fo 
as to keep it back from their foreheads, though general¬ 
ly it is tied with a firing on the crown of the head. 
The wives of the Booncabs cover their heads with a 
piece of coarfe cloth, thirteen or fourteen inches 
broad, and two feet long, the end of which, with 
their hair, hangs down behind, flowing loofe on their 
backs. The women work as. well as the men, and 
J have feen them carry as great burthens. Their 

hands* 
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hands, even thofc of the wives of the Boaneahs t bear 
evident marks of their laborious occupations. 

Thefe people eat all manner of food, even dogs. 
Frogs, fnakes, and the blood of all animals. The laft 
ip baked over a flow fire, in hefliow green bamboos, 
till it becomes of a nafty dirty green colour. They 
'^re fond of drinking to an excels. Liquor is put into 
fjtfee Inouth of infants, almoft as foori as they are able 
^©yfwallow. They have various forts of fpirits, but 
ifiAt imollly .drank is extra&ed from rice, foaked hi 
WA ter for .three or four days before ufe. Their cook* 
jgry4s ffiort, as they only juft heat their provifions; , 
excepting rice and guts, the firll of which is well boil- 
edjjlnd the other ftewed till they are black. In- 
dfep* excepting thefe, their animal food is eaten aL 
;$§bft raw. 

In times of fcarcity, many of the hill people fubfill 
pit the Kebul , which in growth is laid to be like the 
Palmira ; and the interior part of the trunk> when 
pounded and fteeped in water, is an article of food, 
infomuch as to be the common means of fuftenance 
during a fcarcity of grain. When boiled, it is of a 
gelatinous fubftance, and taftes, when frefh, like a fu- 
gar-cane: thofe who can afford it, mix rice with it. 
They alio fubfift on tfie Kutchu , a fort of yam, found 
in great plenty about the hills. I faw'Myjpe forts, 
though I could not learn they bad any fepIRxe name. 
Qnc has a number of buds on it, is laid to be a cool¬ 
ing medicine, and is eaten boiled or baked. Some 
''%#£ them I brought with me from the hills, and being 
^railed in the bafket ufed in bringing them from the 
"bills, I cut off.the rotten part, which I found to be of 
bo detriment to their growth, although out of the 
ground. At Dacca I gave them to Mr. Richard 
Johnson, who,. I underftand, delivered them to Colo¬ 
nel JCyd, the fuperintendant of the Company’s bota r 

nical 
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meal garden, where, I hear, they have produced a 
very handfoitte floWer. This plant was cultivated by 
the Garrows , nearly in the fame manner as we do po~ 
tatocs in England ; a bud being broken off to be fown 
for a plant. The Garrows fay it yields, after it is dug 
out of the ground, and laid by for theenfuing feafon 
of cultivation, (commencing immediately on the break-* 
ing up of the rains,) from three to ten buds. Another 
fort of Kutchu grows at the tops of the hills, and is 
found by its fprout, which twifts itfeif round th^ 
trunk and branches of trees. I haVe Open the fprotit 
from ten to twenty feet high: the leaves have three 
fegments, like a vine leaf, but more pointed; of deep 
green, and very fmali. The root is f ound from ,a foot 
to two feet and a half below the ground, is in f$iapc 
tapering, of a reddifh colour, and in length froniiive 
inches to a foot and a half: it is eaten loaded. The , 
other fpecies grows in the fame manner, but is of Am* 
dirty yellow colour. 

The houfes of thefe Garrows , called Chaungs , are 
raifed on piles, about three or four feet from the 
ground, from thirty to 150 feet in length; and in 
breadth from ten to forty; and are roofed with thatch. 
The props of the Chaung confift of large Jaul timbers: 
in the center there are eight, and 011 the lides from 
eight to thirty: over thefe arc placed, horizontally, 
large timbers, for a fupport to the roof, and tied fail, 
fometimes with firings; but firing is rarely ufed for 
this purpofe; the tying-work being mofily done, with 
flips of grafs or cane. The roof is neatly executed, 
and with as much regularity as any of our Bungalow 
thatches. When I fay this, however, 1 fpeak of the 
Chaungs of the Booneahs: I went in|g|JPcw of the 
Chaungs of the lower clafs. The roof oSRifts of mats 
and firon'g grafs. The fides of the houfe are made,; 
from the fmali hollow bamboos, cut .open, flatted, atwl; 
woven as the common mats are. Tb^l oor is niafe 
in the fame manner, but of a ftronge^piboo.,^Xjie ■ 
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Chaung confifts of two apartments ; one floored, and 
railed on piles, as described; and the other without a 
floor at one end, for their cattle: at the other end is 
an open platform, where the women fit, and work. On 
&nc fide alfo is a fmali railed platform, ufually about 
ibtfeet fquare, inclofcd at the fides, and open above: 
here the children play* In the center of the Chaung 
.'they cook their victuals, a fpace of about five feet 
.jjjquarc being covered with catih: on one fide a little 
trap door is tuade in the floor, for the convenience of 
vine women on certain occafions, which creates much 
filth unde&»tlieir Cheungs, Indeed, a great part of their 
dirt is,thrown under the Chaung; and the only fcaven- 
gers|j^ : faw, were their hogs; but, luckily for them, 

theypave plenty of thofc animals, 

. ■, 

* \it 

i^Sugs cover their wearing apparel, of the fame fort 
•%s thole which infeft beds in Kngland. During my 
journey along the hills, I fullered very much fiom 

them. 

The difppfition of a Garrow could not be accurate¬ 
ly known in the fhort time I had toobferveit; vet my 
iptercourfe with them, which was of the moll open 
nature, will, I think, allow me to fay fomelhing of it. 

Their furly looks feem to indicate ill temper; but 
this is far from being the cafe, as they are of a mild 
difppfition. They arc, moreover, honeft in their 
dealings, and fure to perform what they promife. 

inTiquor, they are mcirv to the highell pitch: 
Ifttjfew-• md ft women, and children, will dance till they 
ftand. Their manner of dancing is as fol- 
Pfcgtst. tweoMbOr thirty men of a row' /landing behind 


dde ainotbeif hold each other by the fides of their 
vlSfe’.fmd then go round in a circle, hopping on one 
■fopt, then, on the other, finging and keeping time with 
${$g|F mufiffi|jn|^ich is animating, though harlh and in¬ 
harmonious. 
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harmonious confifting chiefly of tomtoms and braf$ 
pans; the firfi generally beaten by the old people, and 
the laft by the children. The women dance in rows, 
and hop in the faple manner, but hold their hands out, 
lowering one handf and railing the other, at the fame 
time, as the mufic beats, and occalionally turning 
round with great rapidity. The men atfo exhibit mi¬ 
litary exercifes with the (word and fhield, which they 
ufe with grace, and great activity. Their dancing at 
their feltivals lads two or three days, during which time 
thev drink and lead to an excefs, infomuch that it re* 
quires a day or two afterwards to make them perfect* 
ly fober again; yet, during this lit of feftivity and 
drunkennefs, they never quarrel. 

'j f ' 

Marriage is in general fettled amongft the parties 
themfelves, though fometimes by their parents. Ifs-’it 
has been fettled bv the parties themfelves, and the 
parents of either refute their affent, the friends of the 
©ppolite party, and even others unconnected, go, and,' 
by force, compel the diflenters to comply; it being a 
rule among the Garrows , to alfid thofe that want their 
help on thele occasions, let the difparity of age or 
rank be ever fo great. If the parents do not accede 
to the wilh of their child, they are well beaten till they 
acquiefce in the marriage, which being done, a day is 
fixed for the fctrlemcnt of the contract, or rather fora 
complimentary vifit from the bride to the bridegroom, 
to fettle the day of marriage, and the articles of which 
the feaft lhall confid, as well as the company to be in¬ 
vited; and they then make merry for the night. The 
invitations on thele occalions are made by the head 
man of a Chaung fending a paun to the inhabitants of 
another Chaungt as they cannot invite one out of a 
Chaung without the red: the man who carries,the 
paun Itates the purpofc for which it is font; and the 
next day an anfwer is made, if the invitation be ac¬ 
cepted, but not otherwife, as they never wilh to give 
a verbal refufal; and, therefore, if nobody returns 
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the next day, the invitation is underffopd to be ic* 
fufed. 

On the nuptial day, the parties ins ited go to the 
bride’s houfe, it being the cuitom among the Garrcws 
for the bnde to fitch the budegroom. When the wine, 
&c. are ready, and all the company aimed, the) be¬ 
gin finging and dancing, and now and thin take a 
merry cup, while a party of tin women ediry the 
bnde to the riser, wafhhei, ami, on then u turn home, 
drefs her out in hei bell ornaments, this completed, 
it is notified to the company, and the muhe ceales 
then a parry uke up the wine, piouhons, drums, 
pans, and a cock and hen, dnd cany them to the 
bndegioom’s houfe in piocefhon, the eock and Inn 
being cdintd by the pueft, aftci which, the bride fol 
lows, with a pait) ol women, Wdlking in the center 
till fhe aruves at the brick giooin s houfe, whcie flic* 
and her paity feat themfclus in one cuinci of the 
Cbaung , near the dom. the lcmaimng whtois they’* 
proceed to the bridegtoom s hoult, and the nun lit 
at the fuithei end of the loom, oppofitc to the women: 
the men then again beuin* hng.ng find dancing, the 
bridegroom is called foi, but, ds he lttncs to aiiotlm 
Cbaung y fomt fedieh is made for hnn, as if he weic 
milling, and, as loon as the\ find him, the) gut a 
fliout they tlun cany linn to the mer, wafh him, k- 
tmn, and diefs him in his wai diefs, which clone, the 
women cany the bride to her own Lhautg, whue fhe 
is put in the ctntei, md notice of this being biought 
to the* wfitois at the bruicgioom s houfe, they take up 
the wme, <&c. and pupaie to go with the budegroom, 
when his father, motha, and famil), eiy and howl in 
the mofl mmentdble mannci, and foine force is ufed to 
feparatc him from them. At ldlt they depart, the 
bndc’s fdther leading the wav, and the company fol¬ 
lowing one bv om, the bndcgioom m the centci. 
On entering the bnde s Cbcung y they make d genual 

Ihout, 
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iliout, and place the bridegroom on the bride ? s right 
hand, and then ling and dance for a time, till the 
prieft proclaiming lilence, all is quiet; and he goes 
before the bride and bridegroom, who are feated, and 
aflvs fome queftions, to which the whole party anfwer 
Nummahy or good*: this continues a few minutes, after 
which, the cock and hen being brought, the prieft 
takes hold of them by the wings, and holds them up to 
the company, afking them foine queftions, to which 
they again reply Nummah: fome grain is then brought, 
and thrown before the cock and hen, who being em¬ 
ployed in picking it, the prieft takes this opportunity 
to ftrike them on the head with a (tick, to appearance 
dead; and the whole company, after obferviug theta* 
few feconds, call out as before: a knife being then 
brought, the prieft cuts the anus of the cock, and 
draws out the guts; and the company repeat Nummafojt 
after which he performs the fame operation on the hen;., 
and the company give a Chout, and again call out Nam* 
*fwb. They look on this part of the ceremony as very 
ominous; for fhoulcl any blood he fpilt by the firlt 
blow, or the guts break, or any blood come out with 
the guts, it would be coniidercd as an unlucky marri¬ 
age. The ceremony being over, the bride and bride¬ 
groom, drinking, prefent the bowl to the company, 
and then they all f’caft, and make merry. 

I difeovered thefc circumftances of the marriage 
ceremony of the Garrows, from being prefent at the 
marriage of Lunurkk, youngeft (laughter of the chief 
Oodassey, feven years of age, and Buglun, twenty- 
three years old, the fon of a common Garrow: and I 
may here obferve, that this marriage, difproportionate 
as to age and rank, is a very happy one for Bugluk, 
as he will fuccced to the Booneahjbip and eftate; for 
among all the Garrows > the youngeft daughter is al¬ 
ways 


* I suspect the word to be Nam:ih, or salutation and rcier&ncc, J. 
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wavs heirefs: and if there be anv other children who 

4 + 4 

were born before her, they would get nothing on the 
death of the Booneah . What is more ftrange, if Bug- 
*.un were to die, Lungree would marry one of his 
brothers; and if all his brothers wete dead, (he would 
then marry the father: and if the father afterwards 
ihould prove too old, file would put him afide, and 
lake any one elfe whom (lie might chufe. 

7 -:- The dead are kept for four days; burnt on a pile of 
W&od in a Dingy, or fmall boat, placed on the top of 
tl$C pile ; and the allies are put into a hole, dug exactly 
whcrc^lhe fire was, covered with a fmall thatch build¬ 
ing, *pnd furrounded with a railing* A lamp is burnt 
wiiftrn the building every night, for the 1'pace of a 
month or more. The wearing apparel of the dcceafcd 
. |$^hung on poles, fixed at each corner of the railing, 
$which, after a certain time, (from fix weeks to two 
months,) are broken, and then allowed to hang down¬ 
wards till they fall to pieces. They burn their dead 
within fix or eight yards of their Channgs, and the ce¬ 
remony is performed exactly at twelve o’clock at night; 
the pile is lighted by the neardt relation: after this 
they feaft, make merry, dance and fing, and get drunk. 
This is, however, the ceremony to a common Carrow . 
If it be perfon of rank, the pile is decorated with 
cloth and lowers, and a bullock facrificcd on the oc- 
cafion, and the head of the bullock is alfo burnt with 
■the corpse. 1 f it h an upper bill Booneah, of common 
rank, the bead oi cue of his flaves would be cut off, 
and burnt with him. And if it happen to be one of the 
foil rank Baoneahs , large body of his Haves Tally out 

of .the hills, and feize a Hindu, whofc head they cut 
0$F, andfeurn with their chief. The railed graves of 
Bwytahs are decorated with images of animals placed 
scar the graves, and the railing is often ornamented 
Wh frclh flowers. 


Their 
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Their religion appears to approximate to that of 
the Hindus: they worfhip Mahade'va: and at Baun- 
j-auriy a pais in the hills, they worfhip the fun and 
moon. To afcertain which of the two they are to 
worfhip upon any particular occafion, their prieft takes 
a cup of water, and feme wheat: firft calling the name 
of the fun, he drops a grain into the water; if it finks, 
they arc then to worfhip the fun; fhould it not fink, 
they then would drop another grain in the name of the 
moon, and fo on till one of the grains fink. All reli* 
gious ceremonies are preceded by a facrifice to their 
god, of a bull, goat, hog, cock, or dog: in calcs of ii}~ 
nefs, they offer up a facrifice in proportion to the fup- 
po fed fatality of the diftenjper with which they are 
afflicted; as they imagine medicine will have noeftfeflt, 
unlefs the deity interfere in their favour, and thatiR 
facrifice is requifite to procure fuch interpofition. ! 

The facrifice is made before an altar conftru&ed as 
. follows: two bamboos are creeled, ftripped of all their 
branches and leaves, except at the extremity of the 
main item, which is left: a hick is fixed near the top 
of each, to which is tied, at each end, a double firing, 
reaching to two fide bamboos, about two feet out of 
the ground, with the tops fplit, fo as to make a kind 
of crown : between the firings are placed bits of flicks 
of about a foot in height, at the diilance of a foot 
from each other, or more, in proportion to the height 
of the bamboos. The crofs flicks thus form a fquare 
with the perpendicular firings; and in every other 
fquare, crofs firings are tied, beginning with the top 
fquare: round the bamboos a fpacc of fix or eight feet 
fquare is cleared, and covered with red earth; and in 
front, at the diilance of about fix or more feet, a 
fquare of two feet is cleared, in the center of which a 
fmall pit is dug, and fpread over with redearth: at 
fome diflanee from the altar, on the fide neareft the,, 
hills, two fplit bamboos are bent into an arch, with 
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the ends in the ground, fo as to form a covering; un¬ 
der this a fmaU mound is railed, and ,a little thatched 
building erected over it, open at the (ides, under which 
fome boiled rice is placed. When thus much is pre¬ 
pared, the pricft approaches the little pit, and the 
people affemblcd ftand behind him. He then mutters 
fomething to himfelf; when the animal intended to 
be facrificed is brought, and the head cut off by the 
prieft over the pit, fome holding the head by a rope, 
and others the body; if the head is not taken off at 
one blow, it is reckoned unlucky. The blood is col¬ 
lected in a pan, carried to the covered arch, with the 
bead of the animal, and put by the fide of the mound. 
A' lighted lamp is then brought, and put near the ani- 
maffs head, when the whole company bow to the 
ground, and a white cloth is drawn over the arch, it 
/jjjfCiing fuppofed their god will then come, and take 
nvhat he wants: a fire isalfo kept burning during the 
ceremony between the altar and arch. An hour after, 
the covering is taken off, the provifions therein placed, 
with the animal, are (Ire(fed for the company, and they 
make merry. 

When a large animal is to be facrificed, two (laves 
are put by the fide of the pit, fo as to place the animal’s 
neck between them: a bamboo is tied under his neck 
to the Haves, to prevent his head from falling to the 
ground: he is then flretched out by ropes fixed to his 
legs, and his head is fevered by the flrongeft man 
aroongft them. 


• Their mode of fwearing at Ghofegong is very folemn: 
the oath is taken upon a Hone, which they firft l'alute; 
theft, with their hands joined, and uplifted, their eyes 
ftedfaHi fixed to the hills, they call on Mahade'va 
in the nroft folemn manner, telling him to witnefs what 
they declare, and that he knows whether they fpeak 
true or falfe. They then again touch the ftonc with 

all 
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all the appearance of the utmoft fear, and bow their 
heads to it, calling again upon Mahade'va. They 
alfo, daring their relation, look ftcdfaftly to the hills, 
and keep their right hand on the ftone. When the 
firft peribn fwore before me, the awe and reverence 
with which the man fwore, forcibly (truck me; my 
Moberrir could hardly write, fo much was he affected 
by the folemnity. In fome of the hills they put a ti¬ 
ger’s bone between their teeth, before they relate the 
fubjeft to be depofed: others take earth in their hand; 
and, on fome occalions, they fwcar with their weapons 
in their hands. I underhand their general belief to 
be, that their god refutes in the hills; and, though 
this belief may feem inconliftcnt with an awful idea of 
the divinity, thefe people appeared to Hand in the itt- 
raoft awe of their deity, from their fear of his punch¬ 
ing them for any mifeonduft in their frequent cxcur- 
iions to the hills. 

Their punifhmcnts confiff moftly in fines. The Boo* 

^ ncahs decide on all complaints, except adultery, mur¬ 
der, and robbery, which are tried by a general affem* 
bly of the neighbouring chiefs, and arc punifhed with 
inftant death. As the money col led ed by fines was 
appropriated to feafting and drunketmefs, I wifhed to 
fee if I could induce them to give over this mode of 
punifhing; but they told me plainly, they would not 
allow me to interfere; yet, as 1 had been very kind to 
them, when a man was to be puniflied with death, they 
would let me know. 

When any thing particular is to be fettled, they 
• all aflemble in their war-drefs, which confifts of a 
blue cloth, (covering part of the back, and tied at the 
bread, where the four corners are made to meet,) a 
ihield, and a fword; they fit in a circle, the fword be¬ 
ing fixed in the ground before them. Their refolu* 
tions are put into immediate execution, if they relate to 

war; 
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war; if to other matters* they feaft, fing, dance, and 
get drunk. 

Their chiefs debate the fubjecl of deliberation; and 
their wives, on thefe occafiuns, have as much autho¬ 
rity as the chiefs. This 1 had an opportunity of fee¬ 
ing, when I fettled the revenue they had to pay, hav- 
■ ing told them, they would be well proteded from any 
oppreffion while under me; and that no more fhould 
he taken from them, than was finally fettled. Some of 
the chiefs wifhed to pay an adequate fum, when 
Mqjuee, wife to the principal chief, rofe, and fpoke, 
far^fome minutes, after which fhe afked me if I de- 
£|$pd the truth to them, and on my replying in the 
ajjirmative, they agreed to the revenue I demanded. 
5 $i T jANi, wife of another chief, then came to me, and 
£;toId me, I had heard what (he fuffered from the op¬ 
preffion of the Zemindars , and begged, with tears in 
her eyes, that I would get juft ice done to her. I 
made a particular enquiry into her complaint, and 
jjjpthe Darogah of the pafs reftore her cattle: and.' 
|ch confidence had they at laft in me, that they 
led I would make a fair divifion of their lands, 
they would^i^icr fufFcr the Zemindar or his peo¬ 
ple to do. 

Their mode of <fettling their proportions of pay¬ 
ments, &c. is by flicks: each of the inferior Gar 
rows places as many flicks in a pan as he can give of 
the article required: the whole are then counted, and 
the deficiencies made up bv the Booneahs . All their 
accounts alfo are kept by flicks, as well as their agree¬ 
ments. 

I haySfefore faid, on occafions of illnefs, a facri- 
fi^e is made to the deity. I endeavoured to find out 
whqt medicines they life, but I cannot fay I have 
b&a fuccefsful in this material point: 1 imagine, 

however, 
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however, they mult have forae valuable plants, from 
the many great cures that appear to have been effe£t- 
ed in wounds. The neem leaf feems to be much ufed 
in inflammations, and blue vitriol is applied to frefh 
wounds: this laft medicine appears to have been in* 
troduced by the natives of Bengal . Charms and fpells 
are common among the Garrows . The tiger’s nofe, 
ftrung round a woman’s neck, is confidered as a great 
prefervative in child-birth; they aver it keeps off 
giddinefs, and other di(orders confequent on this, 
event* A woman, for nearly a month before her time, 
is not permitted to ftir out of her Cbaung: fix days 
after delivery, file and her child are carried to the 
river, and bathed. 

The fkin of the fnake, called the Burrawar , is 
efteemed a cure for external pains, when applied to 
the parts affefted. 

_ Inoculation is common among the Garrows; but this 
appears to have been only of late years, and was in¬ 
troduced among them by Joynarain, Zemindar of 
Sbeerpour , through the interference and recommenda¬ 
tion of fome of the hill traders, who having been in 
the hills at a time when the Garrows were afflicted 
with this fatal difordcr, and dying without being able 
to affiflt themfelves, perfuaded the chiefs to fend a de¬ 
putation to the Zemindar , and he fent them his family 
doftor, who is reprefented to have been very capable, 
and, by his (kill, introduced inoculation among the 
Garrows; and this induced them to provide themfelves 
yearly with an inoculator, whom they reward in the 
moft liberal manner, and take as much care of, while 
he refides among them, as if he were their father. 
The inoculator is obliged to obtain from the Zemindar> 
a funnud\ permitting him to go into the hills, and for 
which he pays a very bandfomc fee,; but the Zemin- 
Vol. III. D 'Mr 
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dar is very cautious whom he permits to go into the 
hills to officiate on thefe occafions. 

Among the Garrows , a madnefs exifts, which they 
call transformation into a tiger, from the perfon who 
is affli&ed with this malady walking about like that 
animal, {hunning all fociety. It is faid, that, on their 
being fi'rft feized with this complaint, they tear their 
hair* and rings from their ears, with fuch force as to 
break the lobe. It is fuppofed to be occationed by a 
medicine applied to the forehead: but I endeavoured 
to procure fome of the medicine thus ufed, without 
I imagine it rather to be created by frequent 
intoxications, as the malady goes off in the courfe of 
a Week or a fortnight: during the time the perfon is 
in this ftate, it is with the utmoft difficulty he is made 
t6 eat or drink. I queftioned a man, who had thus 
been affii&ed, as to the manner of his being feized, 
and he told me he only felt a giddinefs without any 
pain, and that afterwards he did not know what hap^ 
pened to him. 

The language of the Garrows is a little mixed with 
the Bengali: a few words of it 1 annex. I had made 
a tolerable col lefction for a vocabulary, but unfortu¬ 
nately ifSfeft it, by one of my boats finking in the 
Berbampoter. 

To drink, 
eat, 
bathe, 
wafh, 

wound, 


ring,bo. 

cha,fuch. 

ha,boo,ah 

fu,fuck. 

den,juck, 

ma,juck. 


come, 
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come, 

S°» 

cal!, 

fleep, 

* run, 
bring, 
fit, 

a man, 
a woman, 
a child, 
head, 
face, 
nofe, 
mouth, 
eye, 
ear, 
hair, 
hand, 
finger, 
back, 
foot, 
fire, 
water, 
houfe, 
tree, 

. nee, 
cotton, 
hog, 
cew, 

D a 


ra,ba,fuck. 

ree. 

gum,ma. 

fee, fuck. 

ca,tart,jnck« 

rap,pa. 

a ? jen,jud^ 

mun,die. 

nice,che,da,rung. 

dooee. 

fee,kook. 

moo,kam. 

S in g* 

chu,cliul. 

mok,roon. 

ner,chil. 

ke,nil. 

jauck. 

jauck,fee, 

bick,ma. 

ja,chuck. 

waul. 

chee. 

nuck. 

ber. 

my,run* 
caule. 
wauck* 
ma,fhu. 

wine 
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wine, 

pa,ta,ka. 

fait. 

foom. 

cloth, 

ba,ra 

dog, 

aa, chuck. 

plenty. 

gun,mauck 

good, 

num,mah. 

fword, 

dig,rcc. 

(hield. 

too,pee. 

graft. 

cau,pun. 


:' At the foot of the hills refide a caft of people called 
Uajins ; their cuftoms nearly refcmble the Garrows: in 
religious matters they partake more of the Hindus , as 
they will not kill a cow. Their habitations are built 
like the houfes of the ryotts in general, but are better ^ 
made, inclofed with a court-yard, kept remarkably- 
neat and clean; the railing made of bamboos fplit, 
flatted, and joined together. The flreets of their vil¬ 
lages equal the ncatnefs of tbcir houfes. The men 
are of a dark complexion, well made, and flout: their 
face nearly refembles the Garrow, though rather of a 
milder look: their drefs is the fame as that of the 
head peafants in Bengal, confining of a Dootec, Egpau- 
tah, and Pugree, or waift-cloth, mantle, andturband. 


The women are remarkably neat and clean: their 
drefs confifts of one doth, made to go near twice 
round the body,' and to hang in folds down to the 
ankle, covers their breads, and paffes under their 
arms, and the ends are tucked in as the waift-cloth 
of the natives of Bengal: their hair is lied on the 
crown; and they have ear-rings in the fame manner as 
Garrow women, but no neck ornament. 


This 
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This is the fum of the obfervations which my fhort 
flay with the inhabitants of the Garrow Hills enabled 
rne to make on their manners and cuftoms. I have 
written feparatcly, an account of my journey at the 
foot of the hills to the different pafl'es where their 
trade is carried on, fioni which fome further inform* 
ation may be derived of their conduft and chara&er: 
but I am confcious that my remarks deferibethem 
but imperfectly; and Found my only hope of their 
proving acceptable, on the people to whom they re¬ 
late having hitherto been wholly urfnoticed: they 
may alfo perhaps lead to more accurate inquiries here¬ 
after. 


TO 
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TO THE PRESIDLE T 


Dfar Sir, 

I Now ha\o the pleaful c to inclofc 
a copy, written with a ttylus on h\e palm) ia-ka\c s, 
of the engiaving on coppci-platc s prekned m th' 
great Pagoda of Coiievaram. I he language is the DC 
•oavarii, and tlu chaiatk', Devon gait 1 wo ptilom 
only at this plat t can u id and t \j onnd them I Ik v 
contain an account of ths dmhon of lands, Arc. in 
this (ouim\. Thus ha\c I taken tlic lihnt\ to tr>u- 
blc )ou with mattcis, which in »>, or ina\ not, pio\ e 
of conft epu nee the \ who aic aide iojud;t of them 
mutt dt tumine. Should a i> good arifc fiom thch 
communications, m\ incut will he onlv tl it c f tli 
Hast who digs fiom a mine the loujh diamond, whuh 
othci , of tupcuoi fkill and tapaMl>, cut and pol if* 
into its full lultie and \alue. 

I alii, di Sii, 

^ out n off obcu rut humble fciwiit. 


Con'f aran , 

‘Vpnl 7, i;c)t. 


ALhAVNDFR MAC uoi>. 
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III. 

A ROYAL GRANT OF LAND 

IN CARNATA; 

COMMUNICATED by ALEXANDER MACLEOD, Esq. 

* 

And trtmjlated from the Sanfcrit bythe Prejident . 

Profperity attend you! 1 **, 

Adoration to Gane'sa! 

STANZAS. 

i. A DORED be the God Sambhu, on whom the 
city of the three worlds refted in the begin¬ 
ning as on its main pillar, and whole lofty head is 
adorned with a crefccnt, that kifles it, rcfembling the 
point of a waving Chdmaral 

N 0 T E. 

The companion is taken from the image of an Indian Prince, fanned 
by an officer, who hands behind him, with the tail of a Chamara , ©r wild 
row, the hairs of which are excjuiliteiy line, and of a pale y chow tint. 
Samb iic is Majia'oeva. 


2. May the tufk of that boar, whole form was af- 
fumed in fport by Heri, when the raifed earth was 
his gorgeous umbrella with Hemddri , (or the Golden 
Mountain % ) for the ornament of its top, be a fluff to 
keep you fecure! 


NOTE. 

Vishnu, in his third incarnation, is allegorically reprefented as a 
hoar, the fymbol of flrength, fnpporting our globe on his mfk, which 
is here compared to the OafF of a Ch'hatra, or Indian umbrella. The 
Ck'hatras of rich men have an ornament of gold on their funimiis, railed 
a Calafa , to which the royal bard, who wrote the grant, compaies the 
mountain Sumeru, or the North Pole. 

3. May the luminous body of that god, who, 
though formed like an elephant, was born of Pa'rva- 
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ti\ and is revered even by Heri, propitioufly difpei 
the gloom of misfortune! 

NOTE. 

The bodies of the Hindu gods are fuppofed to be an ethereal fvh- 
flance. rcfembling light; and Gane / sa, or the Divine Wifdom peribni- 
fied, is reprefemed with the head of an elephant: his mother was the 
daughter of the mountain Himalaya. This couplet is in the ilyle called 
yamaca, where fotne of the words have different meanings ; but are appli¬ 
cable, in all of them, to the reft of the fen ten ce: thus Agajd, or mountain- 
&orn, may fignify the goddefs Pa'r v r i 1 ; but it alfo means not a female 
elephant s and Hit hi, or Vishnu maybe t ran Hated a lion, of which 
elephants are the. natural prey. 

4* There is a luminary, which rofe, like frefh but- 
ter* from the ocean of milk churned by the gods, and 
festered the gloom from around it. 

NOTE. 

V After the ufual ftnnzas, called manga/a, or avfpicious, we are p relented 
with the ; rec of the donor, beginning with the Moon, who, in theyir- 
cond incamat in of Vishnu, was produced from the fea of milk, Acom- 
parifon of the noon to batten , mull ieem ridiculous to Europeans; but they 
ihould confider, that every thing which the cow produces, is held facred 
by the Hindus and the ft rode is confident with the allegory of a viiliy ocean 
churned by the deities. 

5. The offspring of that luminary was Budba, or 
the Wife, with reafon fo named, from his unequalled 
afts of devotion, and eminent virtues. The fon of 
Bunn a was Pjru'ravas, by the force of whofc arm 
the lives of his foes were ddlroved. His fon was 
A'yus: his, Nahusha: his, the hero Yaya'ti, famed 
through the world in battle: and from him, by his 
happy confort, De'vaya'ni', came Tu'rvasu, equal 
to a god. 

NOTE. 

This pedigree is conformable to the Pur anas. Bud ha was probably 
an old philosopher and legiflaior, highly revered, while he lived, and 
fuppofca, after his death, to prefide over the planet Mercury ; while 
his father {if that be not an agronomical fable) was conceived to be regent 
of'the Moon: he gives his name, like the Woden of the north, to the 
Jourtk day of the week. The original epithet of the laft king, named in 
(his serfe, is Vajunibha^ or equal to a Vaju ; but the jingle of fyllables, 
which the Indian poet meant as a beauty, is avoided in the tranllation. 
A ^a/u is one of the eight divinities, who form a gana, or affemldage, of 
gods; and there are nine of thofe ganas. 

6. In 
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6. In his family was born Dj/vaci'ja'ni; and in 
his, Timm a, a fovereign celebrated among thofe of 
equal defcent, like Vrishni among the children of 
Yadu. 


NOTE . 

If Tulavinda be the true reading in the fecond hemiftieh, it muft bo 
the name of a kingdom: but we muft beware of geographical errors, 
left the names of countries which never exiftcd lliould find their way 
into maps. Yapu was another fon of YayVti; and Crishna 
defccnded from him through Vrishni, when c& the fhepheid god is 
named Yddava , and Vdrjkncya. 


7. From him fprang Bhuccama'ja'nt, a ruler, who 
chcriflicd the world; a gem on the head of kings, not 
fpreading terror around, but gleaming with undimi* 
nilhed brightnefs, 

8. He lived with delight; and Di/vaci'nandana, 
the king who gave felicity mankind, {prang from 
him, like the God of Love from the fon of De'vaci\ 


NO TE. 

Ca'made'va, or the God of Love, was born in one of his incar¬ 
nations as the fon of Crishna, whole real parents were De / vaci / and 
Vasude'va: in that birth Ca'ma rook the name of Pradyumna, 
and was father of Anirijddiia, whole adventures with Usha / are 
the fubjett ol .1 beautiful tale, and a very intcielling drama. 

9. In many places, of which Rdmejwara was the 
firfl, renowned for various exertions of virtue, he dis¬ 
tributed, as the law ordains, with a joyful heart, again 
and again, a variety of gifts around the ihrincs ol the 
deities; attaining fuch fame on earth, that the inhabi¬ 
tants of the three worlds expanded it in triumphant 
fongs. 


NOTE. 

Rdnufwara , near the fouthern extremity of the Indian continent, re¬ 
ceived its name and fanftity from the Jcvsntk incarnation of V iShnv 

in 
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in the form of Ra'ma. This ninth couplet is written in a lingular 
metre, with rhiraes in the middle of each diviuon: 

Vividha fucrildd ddmi rami fwara pramuc'hc mubur, 
Muditahrtdaya Jt’hduiJl’hane v yadhatta yat’ha vtdlii 
Vibudhapcrito ndnd (tana niyah bhuvi (hodafa, 

Tribhuvanajanod gitam fp'kitam yafah punaruddhayan. 

’•If fndtii he the correQ reading, it means a farred bathing-place: 
and if Jkoddfa be properly written at the end of the third line, tt may 
imply, that the royal (Jnhat'om were made to fxteen tempks; or that the 
'principal donation# Wife Jixtccn. 

'"‘i' 

’ "'l0,;.Ke fhone forth confpicuoufly, having rapidly 
bound the Cdveri , by railing a bridge over that re¬ 
ceptacle of tumultuous waters; and having, by the 
ftrength of his arm, made Ji'vagka'ka captive in 
battle, be appointed that kingdom, of which the name 
begins with Srhanga, as the feudal teniiory of his 
prifoner, but fubjefct to his own dominions paramount: 
he was praifed, even to the end of his caieer, by the 
three peopled worlds, who heard the whole extent of 
his fame. 

NOTE. 

Ji'vacb a ; ha forms in be the proper name of a prince whofo do¬ 
minions lay beyond the Cdvcri; the word means the Scizn of J.ife. 
Among the many epithets of the god Siva, we find Ra o.v; and 
Sriranga-pattan, or a city dedicated to him, is the capital of Malujtoar^ 
• fo called from another name of the deity. Thofe appellations aic in tome 
rneafiire preferved to this day : but the ancient name of Travancou was 
Malldra. 


11. Having conquered the regions of Cbera, Chela , 
and Phjya , fubdued the king Madhurivallabiia, 
whofe chief ornament was his loftinefs of mind, taken 
VYryo'dagra prifoner, vanquifhed the king Gaja- 
P£ti, or Lord of Elephants, and other fovereigns, he 
became univcrfally celebrated from the northern 
banks of Ganga to Lanca, (the equinotiial point,) from 
* the verge of the firft, or eaftern, to that of the lalt, 
or weflern mountain, and placed his awful beheft, like 

a chaplet 
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a chaplet of flowers, over the heads of the mightieft 
potentates. 

NO TE. 

Two Brahmens, who perufed this couplet, propofol to read Paniya f 
of which they had before heard, in dead of Panjya, which appears in 
the tranfeript. Had Madhuri been written in dead of Madhuri, there 
could have been liitle doubt, that it meant one of the fouthern kingdoms; 
one of my Pandits thinks, that it means Madura . 


12. From that chief ofl ion-1 ike men, by two queens, 
T ipwa'j i and N agar a', as from D^sarat’ka by the 
divine Causalya' and Sumitra', * 

13. Sprang two valiant, yet modeft, heroes* like the, 
two princes Ram \ and I.acmimana, named Viran- 
risinhendra and Ckisiinaraya, both lords of the 
earth. 


14. The famed Viranrisinha, having taken his 
feat in Fijayanagar , on a throne blazing with gems, 
far impalled in glory and policy, the ancient kings 
Nriga, Nala, Naiiusiia, and, confcqucntly, all other 
monarchs on earth: from the fouthern bridge to 
Sutneru , the mountain beautifully extended on this 
globe, and from the eaftern to the fartheft extremity 
of the weftern hills, he dwelled in the hearts of man¬ 
kind, and governed his 2calms with mild fway. 

NOTE. 

All the kings named in the three preceding flanzar, are celebrated 
in the hcroick poems of India ; and Vijayanapar. or the City of Conquejt , 
is very generally known. The epithet aianijutanutah , which, if it be 
the fifth cafe, agrees with Sumeru, may agree, m the juft cafe, with the 
hero, and fignify applauded by the [on oj the earth ; that is. by Man ga¬ 
la, or the planet Mars, who gives lus name to the third day ol the 
Indian and Gothick week,. Trivedi Servo'ru contends, that it 
means, praijed by the Jons of the earth , or by all men born on it. 

15. He offered many prefects in the Golden Court, 
in the temple of the threc-cyed God, in the C,t > of 
him whom Ca'lahasti' owns as her lord, on the 
mountain Fencata> in Canch\ on the two mountains of 
Sri and S6na t in the great (brine of Herihera, at 

a * 43 Sagara- 
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Sugarajangama, Sriranga t Cumbhacona , Nherti, and 
Mahunandiy that place of pilgrimage, by which the 
gloom of fin is difjpelied. 

*6. At Gocarna , at Ra'ma’s Bridge, and in number- 
lefs places famed in this world for their virtue, the 
waters of the fea were dried by the duft fcattered 
from the hoofs of his galloping {feeds; and the earth 
yheHelf was opprefled and difturbed by the god, who 
' gtafps the thunder-bolt, and who felt pain from the 
: <>Wrudion of the ocean, until multiplied force was 
jrejlored to the world by the abundant dreams of his 
immenfe liberality. 

NOTF.. 

IPbe Holy places, enumerated in thefe two ftanzas, are all well 
known to the Pundits , except Nivcrti: the correftnefs of the reading 
tm&f, therefore, be fufpetted. JIdbala , which my Nag art writer pro¬ 
nounces to be the name of a river, and which one of my three Pandits 
knows to be a place of pilgrimage, appears on the palm-leaf; but Sd- 
gara is written above it. If tvvo diftinfl places are intended, we find 
fatten in all, agreeably to the ninth flanza. The firfl meridian of the 
Hindus pafles through the city of Ujjayini , of which we know the por¬ 
tion ; but as Lasted, therefore, falls to the weft ol' Sdhn, which Rai¬ 
ma’s Bridge feoms to mark as the kingdom of Ra / van, the Indians 
believe that ihe rlland had formerly a much larger extent: and it haa 
been aflerted, that appearances between Sildn and the Maldives in 
fome degree juftify that belief. Maidive is, mofl probably, a corrup¬ 
tion of Malayadwipa , from the promontory of Malaya on the continent 
of India, 

In the following verfes, which I received from a venerable aflrono- 
mer,- Cdrtehi alfo appears in the firfl meridian; and Uijaini feems diflin£l 
from Abanti, though ii-roe authors infill, that they are one and the fame 

Bhumedhya rec’lia canacadiilanca 
medhyafl’hadefah cila vatfagulmau, 

Canchf, farah fannihitam, cuiunam 
cfhetram tat'ha pajjanica pyabanti, 

Sitachalafchdjjayini che deva 
panya che rdhitaca gargaratau. 

t( The places in the meridian line between the Golden Mount and 
leaned, are Pat/a, Gulina, Cdnehi, Sannikitafarah, Curacjhetrah, Pajja- 
Abanti, Sitachata, Ujjayini , Dcvacanydj Rohhaca, Gargarbt 

3 17. The 
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17. The gifts, which he fpread around, were 1. A 

Brahmdnda , or mundane egg; 2. A circle of the 
univcrfe; 3. A vafe reprefenting the five dements; 
4. A cow formed of gems; 5. A figure of the feven 
feas; 6. Two fprigs from the tree of ages; 7. A 
golden Ca'madiil'nu, or celefHal cow; 8. A terres¬ 
trial fphere made of gold; 9, A chariot and horfes 
of the precious metals; 10. A man’s weight of gold; 
11. A thoufand images of Cows; 12, A golden 
horfe; 13. An image of Brahma'; 14. A golden 

car; 15. A plough of gold, complete in its five parts; 
16. A car drawn by elephants of the fame metal. 

«v 

NO TE. 

If ail this be not a wild poetical exaggeration, and if fuch presents 
were often made by the Ffindu Princes, the Mo%hol<. who foon after 
concpiered malt of the fonthern provinces, nnifl have plundered dtp 
Hindu temples of immerde trealurc^. 

18. He was eminently wife, and ruled with undi- 
minifhed magnificence; and when he afeended, with 
the cordial acquiefcence of Indra, to a celeftial man- 
fiion, leaving behind him the reputation of a king, 
who refembled, in his great qualities, that ruler of the 
firmament; 

19. Then the king Crisknara'ya, with irrefiftible 
power, bore the round earth on his arm like a bracelet 
of gems. 


NOTE. 

This Prince, the donor of the land, was probably the younger brother 
of Wranrisinua, who died, it feems, without male iifue. 


20. The gods had apprehenlions, ;n the beginning 
of time, that the glory of lo great a monarch would 
rapidly diflufc one vafi blaze over the nruverfe, and 
leave them without marks of dillintlion: thence it 
was. that Pura'iu affumed a third eye in his fore¬ 
head; 
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head; Pedma'csha, four arms; Atmabhu', four 
faces; that Ca'li 1 held a drifter in her hand; Ra'ma, 
a lotos-flower; and Wn i', a lyre. 

NOTE. 

The fix names in the text ate appellations of the gods Maha'de'va, 
Vi shnu, Brahma', and the godaeffes Duuga', Lacshmi', Seres- 
Wati' : they ftgnify, in order as tliey occur, the foe of Pur a or 
Tripura, the Lotos-eyed, the Self-exitting, Female Time, the Delightful, 
*rtd Speech. 

In tjiemidft of his aflcmblcd foes, he darts a 
cCmfunuag fire kindled by his wrath. Oh ? what faid 
I? He dries up the feries of feven oceans with the 
* duff and fand of the whole earth trampled on by the 
cayalry of his numerous armies, and prefentlv forms 
a*phew range of fcas, blazing with his mcafurclcfs 
, |(1ory, by the unbounded ftreams of thofc noble gifts, 
among which the firfl were a mundane egg, and a 
golden figure of Meru . 

22. u May you long enjoy entire here below, the 
felicity and wealth bellowed on you by me!” Thus 
blefTing mankind, and well knowing the general ob- 
ftacles to an afeent in the car of the fun towards the 
manfion of the gods, he diltributcd in all regions of 
the w r orld, thofe obelifks which confer celebrity, and 
on which encomiallick verfes are engraven by the 
Goddefs of Abundance hcvfelf, that they might be¬ 
come the lathes of whips, to quicken the horfes of the 
mountains. 


NOTE. 

The extravagant imagery in thh couplet is connefled with the old 
Indian cuftom of raifing pillars to perpetuate the memory of great 
events, and with the belief of the Hindus , that the fouls of good men 
pafs through the. fun to their feat of happinefs. Although the Columns 
0/ Victory, as they are called, were monuments of kingly pride, or of 
courtly adulation, yet the poet infinuatrs, that the donor intended to 
foc ji lka tc ^.palfagc to heaven for thofe whom he had enriched on earth; 
‘“*wruic mountains are animated, to become the horfes of the fun's car, and 
> he lathed bv the royal obelifks. 


Other 
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Other columns were crefted, perhaps, as Gnomons: and others, po( 5 - 
bly, to represent the phallus of Iswara: but thole called Jayajiambkas, 
or PiUirs of Vi&orv , fome of which remain to this day with metrical 
inferipriuns, arc mod frequently mentioned by the ancient poets of 
India. 


23. He proceeded continually, as the law pre- 
ferries, for the attainment of greatnefs and profperity, 
to all terreftrial feats of the gods and places of 
pilgrimage, the firft of which were Canch"i l Srifaila $ 
Mount Sana, Canacafabhci , or the Golden Court, and 
Vencatddri; where he difpenfed many offerings, as a 
man's weight of gold, and the like, together with 
all the fmaller oblations, which are fpecified in the 
A*gam a. 

NOTE. 

The A’yama is a vny (lerious book, or let of books, part of which lists, 
been communicated to me by a Sannydsi of Mat’hurA: it is lb named,’• 
becaufe it is believed to have come from the month of Siva, as the Veda* 
proceeded feveraliy from the four mouths of Brahma', The fame word 
means alfo tire Veda. 


24, When he is enraged, he becomes a rod to pu~ 
nifli guilty fovereigns: when he ad times the arm of 
Se'sha, he afts as the chief preferver of this globe: 
he fmiles with a placid cheek, when juft princes ad- 
drefs him; but rages in battle, when he relieves op- 
preifed nations who afk his protection. 

NOTE. 

Se'sha is the king of Serpents, the couch of Vish no, and the 
fymbol of Eternity. The incafure of this rhirned couplet is daetyhekj and 
e a c h of its four divifions begins and ends with a limiUr found; as, 

Rdflia critah p retip art’hi va danda 
Tdjha cndait’hifliu yb rana chanda. 


25. Juftly is he ftyled Rdjddbirdja , fince he is the 
fupreme ruler of rulers, offering a mild check to the 
princes of Muru t but filling other kings with terror. 

N07E. 
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NOTE. 

The phrafe rayaraganda occurs both in this and in the preceding 
fianza. Raya means a king, not in Sanfcrit, but in a popular idiom; 
and tbe whole phrafe may be a title in the vulgar dialeft of Carnata. 
It is here preceded by Muru, which we {hall find again towards thfe 
end of the grant, and which may, or may not, be the name of a country. 
Not one of the three Pandits, who were confuhed on the meaning of the 
words Muru and Raganda, could throw any light on them; except that 
Muru is a territory, of which the derivative is Maurava. 

26. He is a deliverer of thofe Hindu princes who 
aft like beneficent genii, but a deftroyer of thofe 

, who rage like fierce tigers: thence he receives due 
; praifes, with the title Virapratapa, or the glory of he- 
, rots, and other fplcndid epithets. 

'V NOTE. 

' .y/^Thc word Hindu is applied hkewife in a verfe of Ca , l ida’s to the 
^original inhabitants of tins country; but the Pandits infift, that it is 
not Sanji rit. Since the hrll letter of it appears to he radical, it cannot 
. Be derived from hidu, or the moon; but, fince a hbilani is often 
changed into an afpirate, it has been thought a variation of Sindhu, or 
Indus. To that etymology, however, we may object, that the lait con- 
fonant alfo mull be changed; and that Sindhu is the name of a rim, not 
of a people. 

27. He is revered by the kings of Anga, Benga , 
Calinga , and others, who exclaim, 46 Look on us, 
** mighty potentate! Live, and conquer!” 

NOTE. 

Anga was the ancient kingdom of Carna, including the diflrift of 
JBhdgalapura. To the call of Gaum, oi the Land of Sugar, to which 
we give the name of Bengal, lies Bcngd. properly fo named. Calinga t 
a word known to the Greeks, is the country watered by the Godavtri. 

28. Exalted with praifes by the wife, the king 
Ciushnara'ya fits on a throne of gems in Vijaya ~. 
mgar, furpafling, in the praftice of moral virtue, 
Nhiga, and other monarchs: from the center of the 
eaftern to that of the weflern mountain, and from He- 
mddri to the fouthern bridge, he fhines with tranfeen- 

g*dent glory, difpenfmg riches and felicity through the 
? world. 29. One 
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29. One thoufand four hundred and forty-eight 
years of the Sacdbda, or era eftablifhed in memory of 
Sa'li'va'hana, being elapfed; 

30. In the year Vyaya , in the month of Pujhya > 
when the fun was entering Macara , in the dark fort¬ 
night, on the day of Bhrigu, and on that venerable 
tit*hi, the tenth of the moon; 

31. Under the conftellation Vijac'ha, at a time pro* 

duftivc of good fortune, on the banks of, the river 
Tungabahdrh, near the temple of the God with three 
eyes; • 

NOTE. 

The date of the grant follows the genealogy of the donor, and pre-¬ 
cedes that of the donee; after which comes a defeription of the land' 
granted, and the religious tenure by which it was to be held. The 
Sacdbda began in Y. C. 78, and the grant was made in Y. C. 1526, 
the very year in which Babur took poHellion of Delhi j or 264 years 
ago: for, by the almanack of Navadwipa, the fir ft of Vaifac’h, 1713 
Y, S. anfwers to the 1 nh April, 1790 Y. C. The cycle of fixty is di¬ 
vided. into fets of twenty years, each fet being facred to one of the three 
divine attributes; and Vyaya is the 20th year of the cycle, or the laft 
in the part allotted to Brahma'. Macar is the fign of Capricorn ; and 
Pujhya, the 8th lunar manfton. Bhrigu was the father of Sucra, 
who prefides Over the planet Venus, and is properly named Bha'rcava; 
but the day of Bh rIgu means Friday. 

f 

32. That temple where priefts, who have aimed at 
piety towards Iswara as their only grandeur, and 
who fliine only with the fame of eminent holinefs, fix 
their heart on the godhead alone; 

33. Him, who is an ornament of Agastya’s race, 
.and whofe peculiar ftudies are the Sac*has, or branches, 
of the Tajurveda; whofe father was diftinguifhed on 
earth in this age of Cali, or contention, by the fur- 
name of Ra'ya; 

34. Born in the family of Tamva, Sri' Aillapa 
Bhatta, furnamed Sdnc'hyandyaQa* or chief teacher 

Vol. III. E 
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of the Sdttcbya philofopby, (thus men openly declare 
his name, his race, and hia virtue }) 


. *>k. Him, the king, has appointed the difpcnfer of 
lieSareous food even here below, to thofe pious ftu- 
dents, and, in like manner, his fons and Tons’ fons, to 
an age without end. 


NOTE* 


A«astva 'im an ancient fage, now 


believed to prefide over the ftar 


||q 6. The land called Srtjayacunda by the lnhabi- 
Ints of the diftria of Chula, that named Meyitcota m 
the principality of Chandragiri; that known m Amh- 
ndri by the name of Malaca. 

NOTE . 

The couplets, containing a defeription of the land, are fo indiftmaly 
written, that the grammatical conftruBion of them can hardly be traced. 
Thefirft letter of Meyitcota may belong to the preceding wordj and anen# 
tire hemiftich feems in this place to be omitted. 


It mav here be remarked, that this whole grant is conformable to 
the rules of Ya'gyawalcya, in whole work wc find the following 

verfes: 


J)a$wd bhundn nibandhan vd erttzod Ic'c’hyantu car ay it, 
dgdmibhadranripati perijhydndya pdrt’hmab; 

Patevd tdmrapdttc vd fwamudropcrichihnitan 
abhilec’hydtmand vanjydndtmdnanchmahlpctih; 
Prctigrahapcrmdndn da nach’hedopazuernnnan, 
Jwaftafiacaiafampannamjd/anan cdrayetjl’hiran. 


< Let a king, having given land, or afficned^ revenue, caufe his g 
:Mtb be written; for the information of good pnnees, who wi l focceed 
either on prepared cloth, or on a plate of copper, fealed above 
*vrith hw own fignet: having deferibed his anchors and himfelf, 

fdinlfions or quantity of the gift,, with its *" d im 

t ! b^Sd, a«d for his own hand to «, and fp^cified the tune, let him 

. J._Ll jLw^tnn firm.*" 

Land 


* render hi» imnon firm. 

s 4 . '*p ,• ■ 
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37. Land, fituated to the eaft of Tirumdperu , Cdjo* 
mac a , and fo forth, and the two villages Conaru and 
Cobila ; 

g8. Placed to thefouth of Palapurujha and Hulli, 
and to the weft of the town called Parundar; 

39. To the north of Berupti and Pttrapdcd, inelud* 
ing the town which has the name of Sivakkafiapura, 
or that of Siva’s adorers, 

t 

40. With another propitious name, derived,from 
the four facred hearths (Chatarvedi) of the delightful 
Chola ; together with the charming town of Govinda » 
pari i 

41. Where eleven Brahmens are to water one Am* 
ra tree, and to worfhip the God Rudra by day and by 
night, after the preferibed afls of devotion; 

« 

42. And the fmaller town, called Chattupdcd y ever 
abundant in grain, inhabited by men eminently learn¬ 
ed, in the great principality of Paraviru ; 


43. A place to be honoured by all, marked on all 
fides by four diftinQ; boundaries; furrounded with ri¬ 
vulets, formed by good genii, the pebbles of which are 
like gems carefully deppfited: 


44. Viewed with delight by the diftant eye, fit to be 
enjoyed by deities; graced with trees eatquifitely beau* 
tiful; having the advantage alfo of ponds, wells, and 
pools of water with raifed banks \ 


45. Frequented by officiating priefts and attend* 
ants, with fubdued paffions and benevolent hearts; 
by deities of different claffes, and by travellers who 
know the Veda, and converfe with copioufnefs; 

JE 2 41 ) 
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46. Al! the land before mentioned has the great 
prince Crishnade'va, worthy of reverence from the 
wife, given with ferene joy, having firft diifufed a 
dream of gold, filver, and gems. 

1 ’ /* 

' ' * > , ^ 

47. Such was the decree Wf Crishnara'ya, to 

whom belongs the whole earth celebrated by the royal 
bards; that bountiful king, who is the fource of all 
the wealth poffefied by the bards of Muni. 

i ’ ,v ' ^. ** \ b 

48. By the command of the great Raya Crishna- 
'lae prefident of his council proclaimed this 

djtjwion to Mrira, orlswARA; and his command 
iifnere engraved on plates of copper. 

'W- 

sjf 49 * The artift Sri VYrana’cha'rya, the 
f Maelana, wrote on copper this grant of the great 
prince Crishnade'va. 

50. As between a gift of land, and the confirmation 
bf it by the fucceffors of the donor, the confirmation 
Is more meritorious than the gift: by the gift, a king 
attains a feat in heaven; by the confirmation, a feat 

from which he can never fall. 

' * 

51. The confirmation of a gift by another prince, 
has twice the merit of a gift by himfclf; but. the re- 
fumption of land granted by another, makes even bis 

< own gift fruitlefs. . , 

<{'■•{ ' 
fK ' „ ' 

( . 52. He who refumes |and given either by himfelf 
dr by another, becomes a worm in ordure, for fuccef- 
fiye births, through a period of fixty thoufand years. 

4 '1 • ♦ 

• i( rt • % 

Land granted for virtuous purpofes, is in this 
world the onty fifter of kings; and confequentiy 
hhaft hot be enjoyed by them, nor taken by them in 
aanriage, 

54. “ This 
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54. “ This if the uniyerfal bridge of virtue for 
u princes, and mufU-be repaired by you from time to 
“ time.” Thus doth Ra'machandra exhort, again 
and again, the fovereigns oJf the earth, both thofe who 
now live, and thofe who are to reign hereafter. 

SRI' VIRU'PA'CSHA! 

OR, 

THE GOD WITH THREE EYES t 


ON 
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IV. 

ON THE 

MUSICAL MODES of the HINDUS: 

IV) ttten in 1784, andJince much enlarged, 

Bv the PRESIDENT. 

M USICK belongs, as a Science , to art intcrefting 
part of natural philofophy, which, by mathema¬ 
tical deductions from conflant phenomena, explains 
the caufes and propeities of found, limits the number 
of mixed or barmonick founds to a certain feries, 
which perpetually recurs, and fixes the ratio which 
they hear to each other, or to one leading term; but, 
confidered as an Art , it combines the iounds which 
philoiophy diftinguifhes, in luch a manner, as to gratify 
our cais, or a fife tt our imaginations; 01, by uniting 
both objects, to captivate the fancy, while ltplcafes the 
fenfe; and, Ipeakmg, as it were, the language of 
beautdul nature, to laile coriefpondcnt ideas and emo¬ 
tions in the mind of the hearer* it then, and then only, 
becomes what wc call a fine art, allied very nearly to 
veilc, painting, and lhetonck , hut fubordinate in its 
funUion to pathetick poetry, and inferior in us power 
to genuine eloquence. 

Thus it is the province of the phihfepher to difeovet 
the true direction and divergence of found, propagated 
by the fuccefhve compieffionsandcxpanlionsof atr, as 
the vibrating body advances and recedes ; to fhow 
why fourtds theink Ives may excite a tremulous motion 
in particular bodies, as in the known experiment of 
inflruments tuned in umfon; to demonftrate the law 
by which all the particles of air, when it undulates 
with great quickness, are continually acceleiated and 
retaided; to compare the number of pulfes in agitated 
air, with that rtf the vibrations which caufe them; td 

compute 
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compute the velocity and intervals; of thofe pulfes in 
atmofpheres of different denfity and elafticity; to ac¬ 
count, as well as he can, for the affeftions which mu- 
fick produces ; and, generally, to inveftigate thecaufes 
of the many wonderful appearances which it exhibits: 
hut the artist, without confidering, and even without 
..knowing* any of the fubiime theorems in the philofo- 
^by of found, may attain his end by a happy feie6tion 
of melodies and accents ,adapted to paffionate verfe, and 
c, of times conformable to Tegular metre; and, above all, 
|)y modulation> or the choice and variation of thofe 
modes, as they are called, of which, as they are con- 
and arranged by the Hindus , it is my defign, and 
\ 4j8ul be my endeavour, to give you a general notion, 
f#ith all the perfpicuity that the fubjeft will admit. * 

1 

Although we muft affign the firft rank, tranfeend- 
ently, and beyond all comparifon, to that powerful mu- 
fick, which may be denominated the filler of Poetry 
and Eloquence, yet the lower art of pleafing the fenfe, 
by afucceflion of agreeable founds, not only has me¬ 
rit, and even charms, but may, I perfuade myfelf, be 
applied, on a variety of occafions, to falutary purpofes. 
Whether, indeed, the fenfation of hearing be caufed, 
as many fufpeft, by the vibrations of an elaflic ether 
flowing over the auditory nerves, and propelled along 
their folid capillamcnts, or whether the fibres of our 
ifreryes, which feem indefinitely divifible, have, like the 
flings of a lute, peculiar vibrations, proportioned to 
length and degree of teniion, we have not fuffi- 
dept evidence to decide; but we are very lure that the 
vWhqfe nervous fyftcm is affefted in a lingular manner 

combinations of found, and that melody alone will 
foften relieve the mind, when it is oppreffed by imenfe 
application to bufinefs or fludy. The old mufician, 
rwhp rather figuratively, we may fuppofe, than with 
jpkitefpphical ferioufnefs, declared the Joul itjelf to be 
nabing but harmony, provoked the fprightly remark of 
£xceiu>, that be drew bis philojophy from the art which 

. . v' vW> v ‘ k . * 
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be profejjed ; but if, without departing from his own art, 
he had merely defcribed the human frame as the nobleft 
and fwceteft of mufical inftruments, endued with a na¬ 
tural difpofition to refonan^s and fympathy, alternately, 
affe&ing, andaffe&ed by,the foul which pervades it,bis 
defcription might, perhaps, have been phylically juft, 
and certainly ought not to have been haftily ridiculed. 
That any medical purpofe may be fully anfwered by 
mufick, I dare not affert; but after food, when the ope¬ 
rations of digeftion and abforption give fo much em-^ 
ployment to the vcffcls, that a temporary ftate of men¬ 
tal repo re muft be found, efpecially in hot climates, 
effential to health, it feems reaibnable to believe, that a 
few agreeable airs,eithe r heard or played without effoit| 
mud have all the good effects of deep, and none of itt 
difad vantages; putting the foul in tune, as Milton fays,'- 
for any fubfequcnt exertion; an experiment which has 
often been fuccefsfully made by niyfelf, and which any 
one, who pleafes, may eafily repeat. Of wha* I am’, 
going to add, 1 cannot give equal evidence; but hardly 
know how to diibclieve the tedimony of men, who 
had no fyftcm of their own to fupport, and coujd have 
nointered in deceiving me. Firft, I have been affured 
by a credible cye-witnefs, that two wild antelopes ufed 
often to come from their woods to the place where a 
more favage bead, Sjra'juddaulah, entertained him- 
felf witii concerts, and that they lidened to the ftraini 
with an appearance of pleafure, till the monfter, in 
whofe foul there was no mufidk, fhot one of them to 
difplay his archcry : lecondly, a learned native of this 
country told me, that he had frequently feen the moft 
venomous and malignant fnakes leave their holes, 
upon hearing tunes on a flute, which, as he fuppofed, 
gave them peculiar delight: and thirdly, an intelligent 
Per ban, who repeated his dory again and again, 
and permitted me to write it down from his lips, 
declared, that he had more than once been pf6* 
fent, when a celebrated lutanid, Mtrzd MohammrH, 
furnamed Bulbul, was playing to a large coni^ 

pany 
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pany in a grove near Shiraz? where he diftin&ly faW 
the nightingales trying to vie with the mufician, fome- 
times warbling on the trees, fometimes fluttering from 
branch to branch, as if they wifhed to approach the 

• inftrument whence the melody proceeded, and at 
length dropping on the ground in a kind of extafy, 

E’jfrom which they were foon raifed, he allured me, by a 

change of the mode. 

* 1 1 

I 1 * 

lThe aftoniihing effe£ts afcribed to mufick by the old 
Greek*) and, in our days, by the Chineje , Perfians , and 
jfyd$#ns i have probably been exaggerated and emhcl- 
liOied; nor, if fuch enefcts had been really produced, 
Cpuld they be imputed, I think, to the mere influence 
, ,.0f founds, however combined or modified: it may^ 
/therefore, be fufpe&ed, (not that the accounts are 
wholly fi&itious, but) that fuch wonders were performed 
by mufick in its largeft fenfe, as it is now described by 
the HinduSy that is, by the union of voices> inftruments., 
and aSion; for fuch is the complex idea conveyed by 
the word Satigtta, the fimple meaning of which is no 
more than J)tn$hony : but molt of the Indian books on 
this art, confifl; accordingly of three parts, gdna, vadya , 
nrttyai or fong, fercuffion^ and dancings the firft of 
which compnfes the measures of poetry, the fecond 
extends to inflrumental mufick of all forts, and the 
third includes the whole compafs of theatrical repre- 
' penfation. Now it may eafily be conceived, that.fuch 
an alliance, with the potent auxiliaries of diftinft; arti¬ 
culation, graceful gefture, and well-adapted feenery, 
* mutt have a ftrong general effe6t, and may, from par¬ 
ticular affociations, operate fo forcibly on very fenfi- 
: J>ie minds, alio excite copious tears, change the colour 
Uild countenance, heat or chill the blood, make the 
bcart palpitate with violence, or even compel the 
Jj^rejr to Hart from his feat with the look, fpeech, 
jSm i'i&ions, of a man in a phrenfy. The effeQt 
IQuft be yet Hronger, if the fubje& be religious , as that 

of 
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of the old Indian dramas, both great attd fmall, (I 
mean both regular plays in many ads, and Ihorter dra* 
matick pieces on divine love,) feems, irt general, to have 
been. In this way only can we attempt to account for 
the indu bitable effeds of the great airs, and impaffioned 
recitative, in the modern Italian dramas, where three 
beautiful arts,likethe Graces uni ted in a dance, are toge¬ 
ther exhibited in a (late of excellence which the ancient 
world could not have furpaffed, and probably could 
not have equalled. An heroick opera of Metastasio, 
fet by Pergolesi, or by fome artift of his incompara¬ 
ble fchool, and reprefented at Naples , difplays at once 
the perfc&ion of human genius, awakens all the affec¬ 
tions, and captivates the imagination at the fame itfc 
ftant through all the fenfes. * 

When fuch aids as a perfed theatre would afford, 
are not accefliblc, the power of mu lick mu ft in pro¬ 
portion be lefs; but it will ever be very confid arable, 
if the words of the long be fine in thcmfclvcs, and not 
only well tranfiated into the language of melody, with 
a Complete union of mufical and rhetorical accents, 
but clearly pronounced by anaccompiifhcd finger, who 
feels what he lings; and fully underfiood by a hearer, 
who has palfions to be moved ; efpecially if the com- 
pofer has availed himfelf, in his tranfiation, (for fuch 
may his competition very juftly be called,) of all thofe 
advantages with which Nature, ever fedulous to pro* 
mote our innocent gratifications, abundantly fupplies 
him. The firft of thofe natural advantages is the va¬ 
riety of modes , or manners, in which the Jeven harmo¬ 
nic k founds are perceived to move in fucceffioji, as 
each of them takes the lead, and consequently bears a 
new relation to the fix others. Next to the phenome¬ 
non of feven founds perpetually circulating in a geo¬ 
metrical progrelfion, according to the length of t}ie 
fixings, or the number of their vibrations, every ear 
malt be fenfible, that two of the feven intervals lb 
the complete feries, or odave, whether we confide! 
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it as placed in a circular form, or in' a right line with 
thefirft found repeated, are much Alerter than the five 
other intervals: and on thefe two phenomena, th$ 
naodes of the Hindus (who feem ignorant of our com- 

? >licated harmony) are principally conftru&ed. The 
cibger intervals we fliall call tones> and the fhorter (in 
^cbmpliatice with cuftom )/emitones, without mentioning 
their exact ratios; and it is evident, that as the places 
femitones admit /even variations relative to one 
fundamental found, there are as many modes which 
inay be called primary ; but we niuft not confound 
them with our modern modes, which refult from the 
^ 4 lm of accords now eftablifhed in Europe: they 
^ay rather be compared with thofe of the Roman 
ifchurch, where fome valuable remnants of old Grecian 
mufick are preferved in the fweet, majeftick, fimple 
and affe&ing ftrains of the Plain Song. Now, fince 
each of the tones may be divided, we find twelve fe- 
mitones in the whole feries; and fince each femitone 
may, in its turn, become the leader of a feries formed 
after the model of every primary mode, we have /even 
times twelve , or eighty-four , inodes in all, of whichy?- 
venty/even may be named fecondary ; and we fliall fee 
accordingly, that the Rerfians> and the Hindus , (at leaft 
in their moll popular fyltem,) have exaflly eighty-four 
inodes, though diftinguifhed by different appellations, 
and arranged in different claffes: but fince many of 
them are unpleafing to the ear, others difficult in exe¬ 
cution,-and few fufficiently marked by acharafier of 
fentiment and expreffion, which the higher mufick al¬ 
ways requires,'me genius of the Indians has enabled 
to retain the number of modes which nature feems 
to have indicated, and to give each of them a charac- 
bf its own, by a happy and beautiful contri- 
yh$ce. Why any one feries of founds, the ratios of 
which are afeertained by obfervation, and expreffible 
® figures, fhould have a peculiar effect on the organ 
of hearing, and, by the auditory nerves, on the mind, 
wfl||jpen only be known by mortals, when they fliall 

* know 
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know why each of the feven colours in the rainbow, 
where a proportion,, analogous to that of muficai 
founds, moft wonderfully prevails, has a certain fpe* 
clfick eflfed on our eyes; why the (hades of green and 
blue, for inftance, are foft and Toothing; while thofe 
of red and yellow, diftrefs and dazzle the fight: but, 
without driving to account for the phenomena, let us 
be fatisfied with knowing, that fome of the modes have 
diftind perceptible properties, and may be applied to 
the expreflion of various mental emotions; a fa6t 
which ought well to be confidercd by thofe performers 
who would reduce them all to a dull uniformity, and 
facrificc the true beauties of their art to an injudicious 
temperament. 

The ancient Greeks, among whom this delightful art 
was long in the hands of poets and of mathematicians, 
who had much lefs to do with it, aferibe almoft all its 
magick to the diverfity of their Modes , but have left, 
us little more than the names of them, without fuch 
diferiminations as might have enabled us to compare 
them with our own, and apply them to pradice. Their 
writers addrefied themfelves to Greeks , who could not 
but know their national mufick; and moft of thofe 
writers were profefled men of fcicncc, who thought 
more of calculating ratios than of inventing melody; 
fo that whenever we fpeak of the foft Eolian mode, of 
the tender Lydian , the voluptuous Ionick , the manly 
Dorian , or the animating Phrygian , we ufe merephrafes, 
I believe, without clear ideas. For all that is known 
concerning the mufick of Greece , let me refer thofe, 
who have no inclination to read the dry works of the 
Greeks themfelves, to a little trad of the learned Wal¬ 
lis, which he printed as an appendix to the Harmo* 
nicks of Ptolemy; to the Didionary of Mufick by 
Rosseau, whofe pen, formed to elucidate all the 
arts, had the property Qf fpreading light before it 61* 
the darkeft fubjeds, as if he had written with phofpho* 

ru$ 
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jus on the fides of a cavern j and, laftly, to the differ* 
tation of Dr. Burney, who paffing {lightly over all 
'that is obfcure, explains with pcrfpicuity, whatever 
is explicable, and gives dignity to the chara&er of a 
. modern muftcian, by uniting it with that of a fcholar 
a philofopher, 


■jt* 


' The unexampled felicity of our nation, who diffufe 
ithe bleffings of a mild government over the fineft part 
o£ India, would enable us to attain a perfeft know¬ 
ledge of The oriental mufick, which is known and 
pra&ifed in thefe Britijh dominions not by mercenary 
1 performers only, but even by Mufelmans and Hindus 
of eminent rank and learning. A native of Cdshdfl» 
l lately refident at Murjheddbad> had a complete acquaint¬ 
ance with the Perfian theory and pra&ice: and the boft 
artifts in Hindttjian would cheerfully attend our con¬ 
certs. We have an eafy accefs to approved Afiatick 
treatifes on mufical competition, and need not lament 
with Chardin, that he neglefted to procure at Isfahan , 
the explanation of a final! traft on that fubje6t which 
he carried to Europe: we may here examine the beft 
inftruments of Afta , and may be matters of them, if we 
pleafe; or at leaft may compare them with ours: the 
concurrent labours, or rather amufements, of feveral 
in our own body, may facilitate the attainment of cor¬ 
rect ideas on a fuljeft fo delightfully interefting: and 
a free communication, from time to time, of their re¬ 
spective discoveries, would conduct them more furcly 
and fpeedily, as well as more agreeably, to their de- 
fired end. Such would be the advantages of union, 
or, to borrow a term from the art before us, of har~ 
menmi&ucord, in all our purfuits, and, above all, in’ 
that of knowledge. 

V- P n Perfian mufick, which is not the fubjeft of this 
paper, it would be improper to enlarge: the whole fyf- 
|era of it is explained in a celebrated collection of trafb 
t>n pure and mixed mathematicks, entitled Durratu'ltaf 
i and 
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and compofed by a very learned man, fo generally 
called Alldmi Sbirdzi > or the Great Phihfopher of Shb 
raz , that his proper name is almoft forgotten: but 
a$ the modern Perfians had accefs, I believe, to Pto¬ 
lemy’s harmonicks, their mathematical writers on 
mufick treat it rather as a fcience than as an art, and 
feem, like the Greeks , to be more intent on fplitting 
tones into quarters and eighth parts, of which they 
compute the ratios to (hew their arithmetick, than 
on difplaying the principles of modulation as it may 
affe& the pafiions. I apply the fame obfervation to a 
fhort, but maftcrly, tra£t of the famed Amj-si'na'• and 
fufped that it is applicable to an elegant elfay in Per*, 
fian , called Shamfu' Lijivat y of which I have not had 
courage to read more than the preface. It will be fuf- 
ficient to fubjoin on this head, that the Perjians diftri- 
bute their eighty-fair modes, according to an idea of 
locality, into twelve rooms , twenty-four recejfes , and 
forty-eight angles or comers . In the beautiful tale 
known by the title of the Four Dervifes , originally 
written in Perfta with great purity and elegance, we 
find the defeription of a concert, where four fingers, 
with as many different inftruments, are reprefented 
w modulating in twelve makams y or per dabs , twenty-four 
“Jhobahs , and forty-eight gujbahs, and beginning a 
66 mirthful fong of Ha'fiz, on vernal delight, in the 
K perdah named raft , or dired.” All the twelve 
perdahs , with their appropriated Jhobahs , are enumerat¬ 
ed by Ami'n, a writer and mufician of Hinduftdn 9 who 
mentions an opinion of the learned, that only jeven 
primary modes were in ufe before the reign of Par- 
vi'z, whofe mufical entertainments are magnificently 
• deferibed by the incomparable Niza'mi : the modes 
arc chiefly denominated, like thofe of the Greeks and 
Hindus , from different regions or towns; as, among 
the perdahs , we fee Hijdz , Irak , Isfahan ; and* among 
the jhobahs , or fecondary modes, Zdbul , Nijhapur , and 

the like. In a Sanfcrit book, which Ihall foon be par¬ 
ticularly 
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ticularly mentioned, I find the fcale of a mode, named 
Htjeja, fpecified in the following verfe: 


Mansagraha sa nyafo'c'hilb hijejafiu fdyahn). 


name of this mode is hot Indian \ and, if I am 
tight in believing it a corruption of Hij&z, which could 
:Jhafcjly be written other wife in the Ndgari letters, we 
Imuft conclude, that it was imported from Perfia: we 
nave difcovered then a Per ft an or Arabian mode with 
t)iU;diapafon, 


D, E, F* G*, A, B, C*, D; 


> * 7< 


where the firft femitonc appears between the fourth 
and, fifth notes, and the fecorid between the fcventh 
and eighth; as in the natural fcale Fa,fol, la, ft, ut, re, 
mi, fa: but the C*, and G*, or ga and ni of the Indian 
author, are varioufly changed; and probably the feries 
may be formed in a manner not very different (though 
certainly there is a diverfity) from our major inode of 
D. This melody muff neceffarily end with the fifth 
note from the tonick, and begin with the tonick itlelf; 
and it would be a grofs violation of mufical decorum 
in India , to fing it at any time, except at the clofe of 
day. Thefe rules are comprized in the verfe above 
cited; but the fpecies of o&ave is arranged according 
to Mr. Fowfin remarks on the Vina compared with 
the fixed Swaragrama, or gamut, of all the HUau mu- 
ficians. 


Let us proceed to the Indian fyftem, which is mi- 
tely explained in a great number of Sanfcrit books, 
by authors who leave arithmetick and geometry to 
their aftronomers, and properly difeourfe on mufick as 
nn^t confined to the pleafurcs of imagination. The 
Pjimks of this province unanimoufly prefer the Da- 
to any of the popular Sartgifas; but I have not 
been able to procure a good copy of it, and am per¬ 
fectly 
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fe&ly fatisfied with the Ndrayan , which I received from 
Benares , and in which the Dambdar is frequently quot¬ 
ed. The Perfian book, entitled a Prefent from India, 
vhs compofed, under the patronage of Aazem Sha'h, 
by the very diligent and ingenious Mirza Khan, and 
contains a minute account of Hindu literature in all, 
or moil, of its branches: he profelfes to have extract¬ 
ed his elaborate chapter on mufick, with die affiftance 
of Pandits , from the Rdgdrnava , or Sea of Pa {lions; 
the Rdgaderpana, or Mirror of Modes; the Sabbdvinoda> 
or Delight of Aiferablies; and fotne othei approved 
treatifes in Sanfcrit, The Sangitaderpan, which he al- 
fo names among his authoiitics, has been tranflated 
into Perfian; but my experience juftifies me in pro¬ 
nouncing, that the Moghols have no idea of accutate 
translation, and give that name to a mixture ofglofsand 
text, with a flimfy paraphrafe of them both; that they 
are wholly unable, yet alwayf pietend, to wiiie«fo»- 
Jcrit words in Arabick letters; that a man, who knows 
the Hindus only from Perfian books, does not know 
the Hindus; and that an European , who follows the 
muddy rivulets of Mufelman writers on India , inftead 
of drinking from the pure fountain of Hindu learning, 
will be in perpetual danger of mifleading himlelf and 
otheis. Fiom the juft feventy of this cenfuie, I ex¬ 
cept neither Abu’lfazl, nor his brother Faizi', nor 
Mohsani Fa'ni', nor Mirza Khan himfelf; and I 
fpcak o r all four after an attentive perufal of their 
works.' A tia6i on mufick in the idiom of Mat'hurd , 
with fevcral eflays m pure Hinduftdnt , lately paffed 
through my hands; and I poffefs a dilfcrtation on the 
fame art in the foft dialed of Punjab , or Pancbanada % 
where the national melody has, I am told, a peculiar 
and linking charadci; but I am very little acquainted 
with thofe dialc&s, and perfiiade myfelf, that nothing 
has been written in them, which may not be found 
more copioufly and beautifully exprefled in the lan¬ 
guage, as the Hindus perpetually call it, of the Gods; that 
is of their ancient bards, philofopheis, and legiflators, 
Vol. III. F The 
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The moft valuable work, that I have feen, and per¬ 
haps the moft valuable that exifts, on the fubjeft of 
Indian mufick, is named Rdgavibodba, or, Tbe Doffriie 
ff Mufical Modes ; and it ought here to be mentioned 
very particularly, becaufe none of the Pandits , in our 
provinces, nor any of thofe from Cdjt, or Cajhmir y to 
Whom I have Ihown it, appear to have known that it 
was extant; and it may be confidered as a treafure in 
*the hiftory of the art, which the zeal of Colonel Po¬ 
kier has ofought into light, and perhaps has preferved 
;from deftruEion. He had pqrchafed, among other 
^UtSofities, a volume containing a number of feparate 
■JfflTays on mufick, in profe and verfe, and in a great va- 
jprety of idioms: befides traEs in Arabick, Hindu and 
wjian* it included a fhort effay in Lat\n % by Alste- 
Idius, with an interlineary Perfian tranflation, in which 
the paffages quoted from Lucretius and Virou, 
made a Angular appearance: but the brighteft gem in 
the firing was the Rd^avibodba, which the Colonel per¬ 
mitted my Nagari writer to transcribe, and the tranfcript 
was diligeqjly collated with the original by my Pandit 
and mylelf. It feems a very ancient compofition, but 
is lefs old unqueftionably than the Ratnacdra by Sa'rn- 
ca Db'va, which is more than once mentioned in it, 
and a copy of which Mr. Burrow procured in his jour** 
ney to Heridwar: the name of the author was So'ma, 
and he appears to have been a praEical mufidan, as 
well as a great fcholar, and an elegant poet; for the 
whole book, without excepting the ftrains noted in 
letters, which fill the fifth and Iaft chapter of it, con* 
fifts of mafterly couplets in the melodious metre called 
ryd: t third and fourth chapters explain the 
oErine ot mufical founds, their divifion and fuccef- 
Son, the variations of fcales by temperament, and the 
enumeration of modes on a fyftem totally different 
from thofe which will prefently be menripned; and 
Jecond chapter contains a minute defcription of dif* 
!rept Finds , with rules for playing on them. This 

book 
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book alone would enable itoe, were I matter of my 
tfme, to compOfe a treatife on the mufick of India , 
with affiftance, in the pra&ieal part, from an European 
profeffor, and a native player dn the V'mh' } but I have 
leifure only to prefent you with an eflay; and'even 
that, I am confcious, mutt be very fuperficial: it may 
be fometimes, but, I truft, not often, erroneous y and 
I have fpared no pains to fecure myfelf from error. 


In the literature of the Hindus , all nature is animat¬ 
ed and perfonified; every fine art is declared to have 
been revealed from heaven; and all knowledge, di¬ 
vine and human, is traced to its fource in the Vidas; 
among which the Sdmayida was intended to be Jung^ 
whence the reader or finger of it is called Udgdtri , or 
Sdmaga: in Colonel Polier’s copy of it, the {trains 
are noted in figures, which it may not be impoffibte 
to decypher. On account of this diftinclion, fay the 
Brahmens , the Supreme Preferring Powqr, in the form of 
Crishna, having enumerated in the Gita , various or? 
ders of beings, to the chief of which he compares 
himfelf, pronounces, that, “ among the Vedas, he was 
the Siman.” From that Veda was accordingly de¬ 
rived the Upaveda of the Gandharbas , or muficians ii> 
IN dr a* s heaven; fo that the divine art was commu-r 
ideated to our fpecies by Brahma' himfelf, pr by his 
flffivepower SereswatP, the Goddefs of Speech: and 
their mytholqgical fon Na'red, who was, in truth, ai* 
ancient lawgiver and aftronomer, invented the Vind } 
'called alfo Cacb’hapi, or Tejludo: a very remarkable 
fafil, which may be added to the other proofs of a He? 
femblance between that Indian God and the Mercurt 
of the Latians . Among jnfpired mortals, the firit mu- 
fician is believed to haye been the fage B herat, who 
was the inventor, they fay, of Natacsj or dramas, re? 
prefented with fongs and dances, and author of a mutt? 
pal fyftem which bears his name. If we can rely on 
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Mirra Khan, there are four principal Matas , or fyf- 
tems, the firff of which is aferibed to Iswara, or Osi¬ 
ris; the fecond to Bheratj the third to Hanuma/v 
or Pa'van, the Pan of India , fuppofed to be the (on 
of Pavana, the regent of air; and the fourth to Cal- 
UnaVh, a Rijbt , or Indian philofopher, eminently 
(killed in mufick, theoitucal and practical: all four 
are mentioned by So'ma; and it is the third of them, 
which muff be very ancient, and feetns to have been 
extremely populai, that I propofeto explain aftei a 
few introdutloiy rcmaiks; but I may heic obferve 
with So'ma, who exhibits a fyftcm of his own, and 
with the author of the Hdrdyan , who mentions a great 
many others, that almoft every kingdom and province 
had a peculiar fly lc of melody, and very different 
names for the modes, as well as a different arrange¬ 
ment and cnumciation of them. 

The two phenomena which have already been Hated 
as the foundation of mufical modes, could not long 
have efcaped the attention of thr Hindus; and their 
flexible language readily fupplied them with names 
for the (even $ war as, or founds, which they difpofe in 
the following order, Jhddja , pronounced Jbarja, rijh~ 
abba, gdndbara, madhyama, panebama, dhaivata , ntjbd - 
da: but the hill of them is emphatically named fwara, 
or the found , from the important office which it bears 
in the fcalc; and hence, by taking the feven initial 
letters, or fyllables, of thofc words, they connived a 
notation for then airs, and at the fame time ex¬ 
hibited a gamut, at leaft as convenient as that of 
Guido: they call it fwaragrdma , or Jeptaca, andex- 
prefs it in this form: 

Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dba, ni; 

Jli |/f< 

of which fyllables arc, by a fingular concurrence, 
cxadly the fame, though not all in the fame places, 
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with three of thofe invented by David Mostare, as 
a fubfiitute for the troublefome gamut ufed in his time, 
and which he arranges thus: 

BOy CCy diy gdy h> tfldy tli. 

As to the notation of melody, finite every Indian con- 
fonant includes, by its nature, the fhort vowel a , five 
of the founds are denoted by fingle cbnfonants, and 
the two others have different fhort vowels taken from 
their full names: by fubftituting long vowels, the time 
of each note is doubled, and other marks are ufed for 
a farther elongation of them: the oftaves above and 
below the mean fcale, the connexion and acceleration 
of notes, the graces of execution, or manners of fin¬ 
gering the inflrument, are expreffed very clearly by 
fmall circles and ellipfes, by little chains,- by curves, 
by ftraight lines, horizontal or perpendicular, and by 
crefcents, all in various pofitions: the clofe of a ftrain 
is diftingui filed by a lotos flower; but the time and 
meafure are determined by the profody of the verfe, 
and by the comparative length of each fyllabie, with 
which every note, or affemblage of notes, refpeclively 
correfponds. If I underftand the native muficians, 
they have not only the cbromaticky but even the fe- 
cond, or new, enbarmonick , genus; for they unani- 
moufiy reckon twenty-two Jra/jj, or quarters and 
thirds of a tone, in their oftave: they do not pretend 
that thofe minute intervals are mathematically equal, 
but confider them as equal in pra6tice, and allot them 
to the feveral notes in the following order: to Ja> ma t 
an dpa, four; to ri and dha , three; to ga and ni , two; 
giving very fmooth and fignificant names to each sruti* 
Their original fcale, therefore, {lands thus: 
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The femitones, accordingly, are placed as in our dia- 
tonick fcale: the intervals between the fourth and 
fifth, and between the firft and fecond, are major tones 5 
but that between the fifth and fixth, which is minor in 
our fcale, appears to be major in theirs; and the two 
fcales are made to coincide by taking a sruti from pa, 
and adding it todha; or, in the language of Indian 
artifts, by raifing Servareina to the clafs of Santa and 
her fitters; for every iruti they confider as a little 
nymph; and the nymphs of Pancbama> or the fifth 
note, are Malini , Chapala , Lola , and Servareina ; while 
Sdntd and her two fitters regularly belong to Dbaivata: 
fuch at Icatt is the lyftun of Go'hala, one of the an¬ 
cient bards, who has left a treatife on mufick. 

So'ma feems to admit, that a quarter or third of 
a tone cannot be fepatately and diftmfctly heard from 
the / 'ina> but he takes for granted, that its eflFefct is 
very perceptible in thur arrangement of modes; and 
their fixth, I imagine, is almoft univerfally dimimfh* 
ed by one stuti ; for he only mentions two modes, in 
which all the feven notes are unaltered. I tried in vam 
to difeover any difference in practice between the In¬ 
dian fcale and that of our own; but, knowing my ear 
to be very inefficiently exeiufed, I requefted a Ger¬ 
man profcfloi of mufick to accompany with his violin 
a Hindu lutamfi, who fung by note fome popular airs 
On the loves of Crishna and Ra'dha'. he affured 
me, that the fcales were the fame: and Mr. Siioke 
afterwards informed me, that, when the voice of a 
native finger was in tune v ith his harpfichord, he 
found the Hindu ferics of kven uotes to afeend, like 
ours, by a fharp third. 

For the confhu&ion and charaOer of the Vina , I 
mutt refer }ou to the verv accuiatc and valuable pa¬ 
per of Mr. Fowxt in the Firft Volume of jour Tranf- 
aUions; and I now exhibit a fcale of its fmgei-board, 

which 
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which I received from him lyith the drawing of the in- 
ftrumeht, and on the corre&^efs of which you may 
^confidently depend : the regular Indian gamut anfwcrs, 

I believe pretty nearly, to our major inode; 

♦ 1,1 ’ . 

Ut, re, mi, fa, Jol, /<», ft, ut: 

\ 

\ 

and when the fame fyllables are applied to the notes 
which compote our minor mode, they are diftinguifhed 
by epithets exprefling the change which they fuffer. 
It may be neceflary to add, before we come to the 
Rdgas, or modes of the Hindus, that the twenty-one 
murcb'hanas, which Mr. Shore’s native mufician con¬ 
founded with the two-and-twenty butts, appear to be 
no more than jeven fpecies of diapafon multiplied by 
three, according to the difference of pitch in the com* 
pafs of three o&aves. 

Rdga , which I tranflate a mode, properly fignifies a 
pojjim or affection of the mind; each mode being in¬ 
tended, according to Bherat’s definition of it, to 
move one or another of our fimple or mixed affec¬ 
tions; and we learn accordingly, from the Ndrdyan , 
that, in the days of Crishna, there wer efixteen thou* 
fand modes, each of the Gcpis at Mat'burd chufing to 
fing in one of them, in order to captivate the heart of 
their paftoral god. The very learned So'ma, who 
mixes no mythology with his accurate fyftem of Rdgas , 
enumerates nine hundred andftxtypoSi ible variations by 
the means of temperament; but fele&s from them, as 
applicable to praflice, only twenty-three primary 
modes, from which he deduces many others : though 
he allows that, by a diverfity of ornament, and by va¬ 
rious contrivances, the Rdgas might, like the waves of 
the fea, be multiplied to an infinite number. We have 
already obferved, that eighty-four modes, or manners , 
might naturally be formed, by giving the lead to each 
of our twelve founds, and varying, in /even different 

i waysj 
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ways, the pofition of the femitQnes; but, fince many 
of thofe modes would be ihfufferable in practice, and 
fome would have no character fufficiently marked, the 
Indians appear to have retained with predilection, the 
number indicated by nature, and to have enforced their 
fyftem by two powerful aids, the affociation of ideas 9 
and the mutilation of the regular Jcales. 

Whether it had occurred to the Hindu muficians, that 
the velocity or flownefs of founds muft depend, in a 
certain ratio, upon the rarefaction and condenfation of 
theiair, fo that their motion mjft be quicker in fum- 
mer than in fpring or autumn, and much quicker than 
in winter, X cannot affure myfelf; but am perfuaded, 
that their primary modes, in the fyftem afcribed to 
Pa'vana, were firft arranged according to the number 
of Indian feafons. 

The year is diftributed by the Hindus into fix ritus , 
or feafons, each confiding of two months; and the firft 
feafon, according to the Amaroojha 9 began with Mdr- 
gas'irsha , near the time of the winter folftiee, to which 
month accordingly we fee Crishna compared in the 
Qitd ; but the old lunar year began, I believe, with 
Afwina 9 or near the autumnal equinox, when the 
moon was at the full in the firft manfion : hence the 
mufical feafon, which takes the lead, includes the 
months of A'Jwin and Cartic , and bears the name of 
Sarad , correfponding with part of our autumn: the 
riext in order are Hcmanta and Sisira 9 derived from 
wards which fignify/ro/and^w; then come Vafanta 9 
CX fpring, called alfo Surabhi 9 or fragrant, and Pujhpa - 
dm ay a ^ or the flower time; Grijhma, or heat; and 
drjba, feafon of rain. By appropriating a dif¬ 

ferent mode to each of the different feafons, the artifts 
ohlndia connected certain ftrains with certain ideas. 
M i were able to recal the memory of autumnal mer- 
*%ent' at. the clofe of the harveft, or of reparation 
a and 
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and*melancholy (very different from our ideas at CaU 
cutta) during the cold months; of reviving hilarity on 
the appearance of bloffoms; and complete vernal de¬ 
light in the month of Madhu , or honey; of languor dur¬ 
ing the dry heats, and of rcfreffiment by the firft rains, 
which caufe in this climate a fecond fpring. Yet far¬ 
ther: lince the lunar year, by which feftivals and fu- 
perftitious duties are conftantly regulated, proceeds 
concurrently with the folar year, to which the feafons 
arc necefiarily referred, devotion comes alfo to the aid 
of mufick, and all th e powers of nature, which are alle¬ 
gorically worfhipped as gods and goddeffes on their fe¬ 
deral holidays, contribute to the inllnence of fong on 
minds naturally fufceptible of religious emotions. 
Hence it was, I imagine, that Pa'van, or the inventor 
of his mufical fyftem, reduced the number of original 
modes from Jeven to fix ; but even this was not enough 
for his purpofe ; and he had recourfe to the five princi¬ 
pal divilions of the day, which are the morning, noon , 
and evening , called trifandhya , with two intervals be¬ 
tween them, or the forenoon and afternoon: by adding 
two divilions, or intervals, of the night, and by leav¬ 
ing one fpecies of melody without any fuch reftri&ion, 

. So'ma reckons eight variations in refpect of time; and 
the fyltem of Pa'van retains that number alfo in the 
fecond order of derivative modes. Every branch of 
knowledge in this country has been embcllilbed by 
poetical fables; and the inventive talents of the Greeks 
never fuggelled a more charming allegory than the 
lovely families of the fix Ragas, named, in the order 
of feafons above exhibited, Bhairava, Ma'lava, 
Sri'ra'ga, Hindo'la or Vasanta, Di'paca, and 
Megha; each of whom is a Genius, or Demigod, 
wedded to five Rdginis, or Nymphs, and father of 
eight little Genii, called his Putras , or Sons. The fancy 
of Shakespear, and the pencil of Aebano, might have 
been finely employed in giving fpecch and form to this 
affembiage of new aerial beings, who people the fairy. 
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land of Indian imagination; nor,have the Hindu poets 
and painters loft the advantages with which fo beauti¬ 
ful a subjeft prefented them* A whole chapter of the 
j Sdrdyan contains defcriptions of the Rdgas and their 
conforts, extra&ed chiefly from the Damodar , the Ca» 
Ian cur a , the Retnamdla, the Cbandrica , and a metrical 
trad pn mufick afcribed to the God Na'red himfelf, 
from which, as among fo many beauties, a particular 
fele&ion would be very perplexing, I prefent you with 
the firft that occurs, and have no doubt that you will 
think the Sanfcrit language equal to Italian in foftnefs 
and elegance: 

Lila viharena vanantar&le, 

Ghinvan prafunani vadhu fahayah* 

Vilafi vefodita divya murtih 
Srirdga efiha prat’hitah prit’hivyam. 

<c The demigod Sri'ra'ga, famed over all this earth, 
fweetly fports with his nymphs, gathering frefh blof- 
** foms in thebofom of yon grove; and his divine li- 
neaments are diftinguiflied through his graceful vef- 
ture.” 


Thefe and fimilar images, but wonderfully diverfi- 
fied, arc expreffed in a variety of meafures, and re¬ 
presented by delicate pencils in the Rdgamdlds , which 
all of us have examined, and among which the moft 
beautiful are in the'poffeffion of Mr. R. Johnson and 
Mr. Hay. A noble work might be compofed by any 
mufician and fcholar, who enjoyed Jeifurc, and difre* 
gardedexpenfe, if he would exhibit a perfeft fyftem of 
Sindian mufick from Sanfcrit authorities, with the old 
i&elodies of So'ma applied to the fongs of Jayade'va, 
'embellifhed with defcriptions of all the modes accu¬ 
rately tranflated, and with Mr. Hay’s Rdgamdld , de¬ 
bated and engraved by the fcholarsof Cipriani and 
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Let Us proceed to the fecond artifice of the Hindu 
muficians, in giving their modes a diftinQ: chara&er* 
and a very agreeable diverfity of expreflion. A curi¬ 
ous paffage from Plutarch** Treatife on Mufick is 
tranflated and explained by Dr. Burney, and ftands 
as the text of the molt interefting chapter in his dif- 
fertation; fince I cannot procure the original, I exhi¬ 
bit a paraphrafe of his tranflation, on the corre&nefs 
of which I can rely : but I have avoided, as much as 
poflible, the technical words of the Greeks , which it 
might be neceffary to explain at fome length. 44 Wo 
44 are informed, (fays Plutarch,) by Aristoxenus, 
44 that muficians aferibe to Olympus of Myfia , the 
44 invention of enharmonhk melody, and conjecture, 
14 that, when he was playing diatonically on his flute, 
44 and frequently patted from the higheft of four founds 
44 to the lowelt but one, or converfely, {kipping over 
44 the fecond in defeent, or the third in afeent, of that 
4t feries, he perceived a Angular beauty of expieflion, 
44 which induced him to difpofe the whole {cries 
44 of feven or eight founds by fimilar {kips, and 
44 to frame by the fame analogy his Dorian mode, 
44 omitting every found peculiar to the diatonick 
44 and chromatick melodies then in ufe, but with*- 
44 out adding any that have fiqce been made eflen- 
44 tial to the new enharmonirk: in this genus, they 
44 fay, he conipofed the Nome, or {train, called Span- 
44 dean , hecaufc it was ufed in temples at the time of 
44 religious libations . Thofc, it feems, were the firfi 
44 enharmonick melodics; and are ftill retained by 
44 fome, who play on the flute in the antique ftyle, 
44 without any divifion of afemitone; for it wa v s after 
44 the age of Olympus, that the quarter of a tone was 
44 admitted into the Lydian and Phrygian modes; and 
44 it was he, therefore, who, by introducing an exqui* 
44 fite melody before unknown in Greece , became the 
44 author and parent of the nioft beautiful and aflfefl- 

44 ing mufick.” . 

This 
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This method then of adding to the chara&er and 
effe6t of a mode by diminilhing the number of its pri¬ 
mitive founds, was introduced by a Greek of the 
Lover JJia 9 who flourifhed, according to the learned 
and accurate writer of the travels of Anacharsis, 
/about the middle of the thirteenth century before 
Christ; but it muft have been older ftill among the 
Hindus , if the fyftem, to which I now return, was ac¬ 
tually invented in the age of Ra'ma. 

,i ' t 

fiince it appears from the Ndrayan , that thirty-ftx 
i inodes are in general ufe, and the reft very rarely ap¬ 
plied to prattice, I (hall exhibit only the feales of the 
Ragas and thirty Raginis , according to So'ma, the 
; gathers quoted in th zNarfiyan, and the books explained 
by Pandits to Mirza Khan; on whofe credit I muft 
rely for that of Cacubha , which I cannot find in my 
Sanfcrit treatifes on mufick : had I depended on him 
for information of greater confequence, he would have 
led me into a very ferious miftake; for he afTerts, 
what I now find erroneous, that the graka is the firft 
ppte of every mode, with which every fong, that is 
compofed in it, muft invariably begin and end. Three 
diftinguifiled founds in each mode are called graba 9 
niy&ja 9 ansa ; and the writer of the Ndrayan defines them 
in the two following couplets: 

Graha fwarah fa ityu&o yo gitadau famarpitah, 
Nydja fwaraftu fa profile) yo gitadi famapticah: 

Yo vyafilivyanjaco gane, yafya ferve* nugaminah, 
Yafya fervatra bahulyam vady anjso pi nripotamah. 

The note, called graha 9 is placed at the beginning, 
M and that named nydja 9 at the end, of a fong: that 
44 ’note which difplays the peculiar melody, and to 
Vhich all the others are fubordinate, that which is 
always of the grateft ufc, is like a fovereign, though 
jj/fc mere-' ansa, or portion.* 


44 By 
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“ By the word vddi , (fays the commentator,) he means 
“ the note which announces and afcertains th cRagd* 
“ and which may be confidered as the parent and 
“ origin of the graba , and nyqfa;” this dearly fhows, 
I think, that the ansa inuft be thetonick: and we fhall 
find that the two other notes are generally its third and 
fifth, or the mediant and the dominant. In the poem 
entitled Mdgha there is a mu heal fimile, which may 
illuftrate and confirm our idea : 

Analpatwat pradhanatwad ansafyevetarafwarah, 

Vijigilhornripatayah prayanti pericharatam. 

“ From the greatnefs, from the tranfeendent qualities, 
16 of that Hero eager for conqucft, other kings march 
“ in fubordination to him, as other notes are fubordi- 
“ nate to the ansa” 

If the ansa be the tonick, or modal note, of the 
Hindus , we may confidently exhibit the feales of the 
Indian modes according to Soma, denoting by an af- 
terilk the omiflion of a note : 


Bhairava: 

~ dha. 

• ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

g*9 

ma, 

pa. 

Varati: 

fa, 


g“> 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

nu 

Medbyamddi: 
Bhairavi: 

ma, 

pa, 

* 

J 

m. 

fa, 

# 

) 

g a > 

fa, 

r'h 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha , 

nu 

Saindhavi: 

fa, 

Tty 

* 

> 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

• 

Bengali: 

J*9 


g** 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

nu 

Ma'lava : 


fa, 

r, *> 

g*> 

ma, 

pa, 

dha 

‘Todi; 

g*i 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

nti 

fa, 

ri. 

Gaudi: < 

*h 

fa, 

n» 

* 

? 

ma, 

pa, 

.Jft. 

Gondacri: 

fa, 

rij 

i*9 

ma, 

pa,. 

* 

3 

nu 

Suft'bavatl: 

L 


not 

in Soma. 



Cacubbd ; 



not 

in Soma. 




Srira'ga: 
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Siura'oa: 
Mdlavairi: 
Maravi: 
Dbanyafi: 
Vtijntl: 
Afaverh 


r 



ni, fa, ri, ga? ma, 

fa, *, ga, ma, pa, 

ga 9 ma, pa, *, ni, 

fa, ga, ma, pa, 

fa, ri, ga, ma, *, 

ma, pa, aha, ni, fa, 


pa, dha* 
*, ni, 
fa, *. 
ni, 

dha, ni f 
ri, ga. 


Hindo'la: 
Rdmacri; 



Patamanjari; 


f ma, dha, ni, fa, 
fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, 

ga, ma, pa, dha, *, 

fa, ri, ga, ma, *, 

dha, ni, fa, g^i 

not in Soma. 


dha, ni, 
fa, ri, 
dha, ni , 
ma, *, 


folPACA : 

Pest: 
Cdmhbdi: 
ffettd: 
Ceddri; 
Camdfi: 


L 


not in Soma. 





pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

fa, 

fa, 

ri. 

g a > 

ma, 

pa, 

dha , 

# 

• 

fa. 

ri. 

g a > 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

ni. 

ni. 

fa, 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

ni. 

fa, 

# 

> 

g*> 

ma, 

pa, 

# 


Me'cha : 


not in Soma. 


faced j 
Mclldri: 
Gurjari: 
Bbitfalt: 
pefaert: 


fa, 

ri, 

g*, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

nu 

dha , 

# 

> 

fa, 

ri. 

# 

9 

ma, 

pa, 

ri. 


ma, 

# 

, 

dha, 

ni. 

fa, 

g*t 

* 

5 

pa, 

dha. 

* 

» 

fa, 

ri , 

f<*9 

ri, 

g a > 

ma. 

$a. 

dha, 

ni. 


^ It is impoffible that I fhould have erred much, if 
at all, in the preceding table, becaufe the regularity 
of the Sanjcrit metre has in general enabled me to 
Corre& the manufeript; but I have fome doubt as to 
VUdvali, of which fa is declared to be the ansa, or 
s. tonick, 
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tonick; though it is faid in the fame line, that both pa 
and r: may be omitted: I, therefore, have fuppofed 
dha to be the true reading, both Mirza Khan and the 
Ndrdyan exhibiting that note as the leader of the 
mode. The notes printed in Italick letters are vari¬ 
edly changed by temperament, or by Jhakes, and other 
graces; but, even if I were able to give you in words 
a diftind notion of thofe changes, the account of 
each mode would be infufferably tedious, and fcarce 
intelligible, without the affiftance of a mafterly per¬ 
former on the Indian lyre. According to the beft 
authorities adduced in the Narayan , the thirty-fi* 
modes are, in fome provinces, arranged in thefe 
forms; 


Bhairava: r dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, *ma, pa. 

Vardti: fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

Medbyamadi: J ni, fa, ga, ma, pa, dha, 

Bhairavi: \ *, ga, ma, *, dha, ni. 

Satndhavi: }, pa, dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma* 

Bengali: fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

Ma'lava: f ma, *, dha, ni, fa, ri, ga* 

Todi: J ma, pa, dha, ni, fa, ri, ga. 

Gandt: J ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, *, dha. 

Gdndacri: ] fa, *, ga, ma, pa, *, ni. 

Suft'hdvati: dha, ni , fa, ri, ga, ma, *. 

Cacubba: L 1101 m l ^ e ^ dray an. 


Srira'ga: f fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, 

MalavafrU fa, ri , ga, ma, pa, dha , ni. 

M&ravi: J fa, *, ga, ma, -"pa, dha, ni. 

Dhartydsi: ] fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

Vajanii ; fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, m. 

/jdvvrl; t ri > S a » ma > P a * dha * m ‘ fa# 


Hindolaj 
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Hindola: 

' fa, 

ga, nia, 

# 

9 

dha, 

TiU 

Ramacrt: 

/*. 

ri, ga, ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Dcfacjkn : 


ma, pa, dha, 

ni, 

fa, 

* 

• 

Lilith: 


*, ga, ma, 

pa. 

* 

9 

ni. 

Velavalt: 

dha, 

ni, /a, ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

Patamanjan: 

. Pa> 

dhfl) ni, fa. 

n, 

£ a > 

ma. 

ID ip ac a : 


omitted. 




ZMMr 

r * 

ni, 

fa, ri, ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

Cam bod}: 

fa. 

ri, ga, ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Nettd : 

fa, 

ri t ga, ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

Cedar i: 


omitted. 



Cam at i: 


fa, ri, ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

Me'giia: 

dha 

, ni, fa, ri, 

ga > 

ma, 

pa. 

*tacca: 


(a mixed mode.) 

Mellari: ^ 

dha : 

» ni, *, ri. 

ga, 

ma, 

* 

• 

Gurjar / .* 


omitted in the Ndrdyan. 


Bhupall: 
Dt/acri: 

fa, 

n> ga, *, 

pa, 

dha. 

* 

• 

L 

fa, % ga, ma, 

pa. 

# 

m 


Among the fcales juft enumerated, we may fafely fis 
on that of Sri'ra'ga for our own major mode, fince it.' 
form and character are thus defenbed in a Sanjerit 
couplet: 

JatinyAfhgrahagr<imans£shu fhadjo lpapanchamah % 
Sringaravirayoijneyah Srirago gitacovidaih. 

ft Muficians bew Sriraga to have Ja for its princi* 
* fi pal note, and the firft of its fcale, withp* diminifhed. 

and to be ufed for expreffing heroick love and va- 
M lour.” Now the diminution olpa by o nzfruti gives 
us the modern European fcale. 
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ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, ft, ut; 


^itti a. minor tone, or, as the Indians would exprefs 
it, with three srutis , betweeri the fifth and fixth 

notes. 


On the formulas exhibited by Mirza Khan I have 
lefs reliance; but, fince he profeffes to give them from 
Sanfcrit authorities, it feemed proper to tranfenbe 

them: 


Bhairava: 
Varati: 
Medbyamddi: 
Bbairavi . 
Saindbavi: 
Bengali: 


Ma lava: 
foWt: 

Gaudi: 
Gonddcri: 
Suft'havati: 
Cacubha: 


Sjura'ga: 
Mdlavafri: 
Mdravl: 
Dbanydsl : 
Vafanfi: 
AJaveri: 


"dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

ga, 

fa, 

ri, 

g a , 

ma, pa, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

ni, fa, 

| ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni, fa, 

1 fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, pa, 

l fa. 

n, 

ga, 

ma, pa, 



"fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 


fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma. 

pa, 

< 

fa. 

# 

, 

ga> 

ma, 

, 

ni. 

fa, 

* 

, 

ga, 

ma, 


dha, 

ni, 

fa, 

ri, 

ga, 


dha. 

ni, 

fa, 

r>, 

ga, 


ffa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 


fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 


fa, 

* 

, 

pa, 

ga. 


< 

j fa. 

pa, 

dha, 

, ni. 

ri, 


fa. 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 


1 dha, 

ni, 

fa, 

% 

5 

#■ 

, 


Vol. Ill, 


G 


nft3j • 

dha, ni. 
ri, ga. 
ri, ga. 
dha, ni. 
dha, ni. 


dha, ni. 
dha, ni. 
dha, ni. 

pa, *. 

*■ 

roa, * 
ma, *. 


dha, ni. 
dha, ni. 
dha, ni. 

S 

dha, ni. 
ma, pa. 

H:\d6la 
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Hindo'la: 

fa, *9 g*9 

ma, 

pa. 

*, 

m. 

Ramacfi: 

fa, *, ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

1 

ni. 

Desacjh'i: 

ga, ma, pa, 

dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

* 

• 

Lelitd: ] 

dha, ni, fa, 

* 

3 

ga, 

ma, 

* 

* 

Velavali: j 

dha, ni, fa. 

ri. 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

Patamanjari; 

jpa, dha, ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 


0fp ac a: 

r&, 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

ni. 

M): 

!■ ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

# 

9 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

Camhoii: 

[ dha, 

ni, 

fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

Nett a: ^ 

fa, 

ni, 

dha, 

pa, 

ma, 

ga, 

ri. 

Cedar ); i 

ni, 

fa, 

* 

5 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

* 

m 

Carnati: 

Ini, 

fa, 

r>, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha 


*V!* * 


Mf/gha: 
‘faced: 
Melt dr ); 
Gurjari: 
; Bhypdl'i: 
Oijacr): 


'’dha, 

ni. 

fa, 

fa, 

ri. 

ga, 

) dha, 
1?. 

ni, 

ga, 

*, 

ma, 

{ fa, 

ga, 

ma, 

L <a 3 

ri. 

ga, 


ri, 

ga, 

♦ 

, 

* 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

r», 

ga, 

ma, 

# 

pa, 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

dha, 

ni, 

pa, 

ri. 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 


tt may reafonably be fufpeBed, that the Moghol 
writer could not have (hown the diftinftion, which 
inutl neceflarily have been made, between the differ¬ 
ent inodes, to which he afligns the fame formula; and, 
as to his inverfions of the notes in fome of the Ragi- 
ms, I can only fay, that no fuch changes appear in 
the Sanjcrit books which I have infpe&ed. I leave 
our fcholars and muficians to find, among the feales 
here exhibited?** the Dorian mode of Olympus; but it 
CjfSifiSl efcape notice, that the Cbine/e fcale, C, D, E, *% 
Jp'A, *, correfponds very nearly with ga, ma t pa 9 *, fit, 
P*, or. the Mdravt of So'ma We have long known 
r tn Bengal , from the information of a Scotch gentleman 
* {killed. 
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/killed in mufick, that the wild but charming melo* 
dies of the ancient Highlanders were formed by a 
limilar mutilation of the natural feale. By fuch mu¬ 
tilations, and by various alterations of the notes in 
tuning the Vind, the number of modes might be aug¬ 
mented indefinitely; and Callina't’ha admits ninety 
into his fyfiem, allowing/# nymphs, inftead ofjfw a to 
each of his mufical deities; for Dipaca, which is ge¬ 
nerally confidered as a loft mode, (though Mirza 
Khan exhibits the notes of it,) he fubftitutes Pancba* 
ma: for Hindola , he gives us Vajanta , or the Spring; 
and for Malava, Natandrdyan, or CiuusHNAthe Dancer; 
all with feales rather different from thofe of Pa'van* 
The fyftem of Iswara, which may have had fome affi¬ 
nity with the old Egyptian mufick invented or improv¬ 
ed by Osiris, nearly refcmbles that of Hanumat; 
but the names and feales are a little varied: in all the 
fyftems, the names of the modes are fignificant, and 
fome of them as fanciful as thofe of the fairies m the 
Midfummer Night’s Dream. Forty-eight new modes 
were added by B herat, who marries a nymph, thence 
called Bbdrya, to each Putra , or Son, of a Rdga ; thus 
admitting, in his mufical fchool, an hundred and thirty 
two manners of arranging the furies of notes. 

Had the Indian empire continued in full energy for 
the laft two thoufand years, religion would, no doubt, 
have given permanence to fyftems of mufick invent¬ 
ed, as the Hindus believe, by their Gods, and adapted 
to myftical poetry: but fuch have been the revolu¬ 
tions of their government fince the time of Alexan¬ 
der, that although the Sanjcrit books have preferred 
the theory of their mufical compofition, the practice 
of it feems almolt wholly loft (as all the Pandits and 
Rajas confcfs) in Gaur and Magarka, cn—the* pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal and Behar. When I firft read /the 
longs of Jayape'va, who has prefixed to each of 
them the name of the mode in which it was anciently 

G a fang# 
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fung, I had hopes of procuring the original mufick; 
but the Pandits of the fouth referred me to thofe of the 
weft, and the Brahmens of the weft would have fent me to 
thofe of the north; while they (I mean thofe of Nepal 
and Cajhmir) declared that they had no ancient mu- 
fick, but imagined that the notes to the Gitagovinda 
muft exift, if any where, in one of the fouthern pro¬ 
vinces, where the poet was born: from all this I col- 
left, that the art, which flourilhed in India many cen¬ 
turies ago, has faded for want of due culture, though 
(orae fcanty remnants of it may, perhaps, be preferv- 
*«j d in the paftoral roundelays of Mat'hura on the 
loves and (ports of the Indian Apollo. We muft 
not, therefore, be furprifed, if modern performers on 
the Vina have little or no modulation , or change of 
mode , to which paflionate mufick owes nearly all its 
enchantment; but that the old muficians of India, 
having fixed on a leading mode to exprefs the general 
character of the fong, which they were tranjlating into 
the muftcal language , varied that mode, by certain 
rules, according to the variation of fentiment or paf- 
fibn in the poetical phrafes, and always returned to it 
at the clofe of the air, many reafons induce me to 
believe; though I cannot but admit, that their mo¬ 
dulation muft have been greatly confined by the re- 
ftriftion of certain modes to certain feafons and 
hours, unlefs thofe reftriftions belonged merely to the 
principal mode. The fcale of Vina, we find com¬ 
prized both our European modes; and if fomc of the 
notes can be raifed a femitone by a ftronger preflure 
on the frets, a delicate and experienced finger might 
produce the effeft of minute enharmonick intervals: 

> the conftrtiftion of the inftrument, therefore, feems 
•to fkjpur ny^conjefture; and an excellent judge of 
theJwjTfftT informs us, that, 44 the open wires are 
M from time to time (truck in a manner that prepares 
J* the ear for a change of modulation, to which the 
uncommonly full and fine tones of thofe notes 

44 greatly 
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46 greatly contribute.” We may add, that the Hindu, 
poets never fail to change the metre , which is their 
mode, according to the change of fubjeft or fentiment 
in the fame piece; and I could produce inftances of 
foetual modulation (if fuch a phrafe may be ufedj at 
lealt equal to the molt afFe£ting modulations of our 
greateft compofers: now the mufician mull naturally 
have emulated the poet, as every tranflator endea¬ 
vours to relemble his original; and fince each of the 
Indian modes is appropriated to a certain affeftion of 
the mind, it is hardly poihble, that, where the pafiion 
is varied, a fkilful mufician could avoid a variation of 
the mode. The rules for modulation feem to be 
contained in the chapters on mixed modes , for an in¬ 
termixture of Melldri with I’ddi and Saindhavi , means, 
I fuppofe, a tianfition, however fliort, from one to 
another: but the queltion mull remain undecided, 
unlcfs we can find in the Sangltas a clearer account 
of modulation than I am able to produce, or unlefs 
we can procure a copy of the Gitagovinda with the 
mufick to which it was let before the time of Cali- 
das, in fome notation that may be ealily decyphered. 
It is obvious, that I have not been {peaking of a mo¬ 
dulation regulated by harmony, with which the Hindus , 
I believe, were unacquainted; though, like the Greeks , 
they difiinguifh the conjonant and dijfonant founds: I 
mean only fuch a traniition from one feries of notes to 
another, as we fee deferibed by the Greek rnuficians, 
who were ignorant of harmony , in the modern {enle ot 
the word ; and, perhaps, if they had known it ever fo 
perfeftly, would have applied it folely to the fupport 
of melody, which alone fpeaks the language of pafiion 
and fentiment. 

>4 

It would give ipe plcafure to clofe this eflay wjjth 
feveral fpecimcns of old Indian airs from the fifth 
chapter of So'ma; but I have leifure only to prefent 
you with one of them in our own characters, accom- 

G 3 panted 
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panied with the original notes: I felefted the mode 
of Vajanta , becaufe it was adopted by Jayade'va 
himfelf to the moft beautiful of his odes, and becaufe 
the number of notes in Soma compared with that of 
the fyllables in the Semfcrit ftanza, may lead us to 
guefs, that the ftrain itfelf was applied by the mufician 
to the very words of the poet. The words are 

* 

Lalita lavanga lata perisilana comala mataya famiro, 

Madhucara nicara caranibita cdcila cujita cunja cutirc 
Viharati heririha farafa vafante 

Nrityati yuvati janeua faman fac’hi vlrahi janafya durante. 

<c While the foft gale of Malaya wafts perfume 
** from the beautiful clove-plant, and the recefs of 
46 each flowery arbour fweetly refounds with the 

44 ftrains of the Cocila mingled with the murmurs of 

45 the honey-making fwarms, Heri dances, O lovely 
44 friend, with a company of damfels in this vernal 
44 feafon: a feafon full of delights, but painful to fe- 
44 parated lovers.” 

I have noted Soma’s air in the major mode of A, 
or Ja^ which, from its gaiety and brilliancy, well ex- 
prefles the general hilarity of the fong; but the fen- 
timent of tender pain, even in a feafon of delights, 
from the remembrance of pleafures no longer attain¬ 
able, would require in our mufick a change to the 
minor mode; and the air might be difpofed in the 
form of a rondeau, ending with the fecond line, or 
even with the third, where the fenfe is equally full, if 
It fhould be thought proper to exprefs by another 
modulation, that imitative melody which the poet has 
manifeftly attempted: the meafure is very rapid, and 
tftfe-airfitfuld be gay, or even quick, in exaft propor¬ 
tion to it. 

The following is a ftrain in the mode of Hindola, 
beginning and ending with the fifth note fa, but want¬ 
ing 
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ing pa, and rt, or the fecond and fixth: I could cafily 
have found words for it in the Gitagovinda, but the 
united charms of poetry and raufick would lead me 
too far; and I muft now with reluftance bid farevcl 
to a fubjeft, which I defpair of having leifure to 
relume. 


AN OLD INDIAN AIR. 



la li ta la van gala ta pe ri si la na coma la inalayasa 
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A LETTER 

From Liujienant BROWNE to the PRESIDENT. 


D LAR SlRj 

In the courfe of reading hiflory, it is 
a reflexion, which mult, I think, have occurred to 
every one, that if the aHors in the moll material 
events could have forefeen the importance which thofe 
events would have in the eyes of pofteritv, they would 
ceitaiuly ha\e prcfeivcd luch detailed and circumltan- 
tial relations of them, as w’ould have prevented the 
general dai knefs and uncertainty which we now ex¬ 
perience and lament: hut it has probably feldorn hap¬ 
pened, that then genius, or leifure from more important 
concerns, has admitted of tin's and thus we are from 
neccflity often compelled to rdf (atisfied with impeded 
traditions, lcpeatcd (01, which is woife, aibitraiily) 
by {ubfeijucnt hiilorians. 

With what asidity fhould we now perufe an ac¬ 
count written by any of the principal peifons prdent 
at the battle of IJaJlings , of Lincoln , of Lewes , of 
Evefoani, of Crejfy , of sight court, of Tow ton, or of 
Bojworthi but in thofe days a general or ftatefman 
was as unfkiJful with his pen as he was expcit with 
his iword; and the monks, who were almolt the only 
writers, w'crc feldom participators of fuch a£tive 
fcencs. 


Conhdcring this, as well as the importance which 
the wars and politics of Hindeflan have now ac- 

n ed in the opinions of European hiflorians, I cannot 
d bclitving, that the great events of this country 
\vi!i iiercaftet Le fought for with as much diligence. 


as 
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as thofe of the early part of European hiftory are at 
prefent: if I am not miftaken in this, the Battle of 
Paniput will be among thofe events which will claim 
the greateft attention, both as a military aftion, and 
as an era from which the reduBion of the Mahratta 
power may be fixed, who otherxvife would probably 
have long ago reduced the whole of Hindoftan to their 
obedience. 

It appeared to me in this light at a time when a 
very particular and authentick narrative of that aftion 
came into my pofl'effion; and, as the plainnefs of the 
original led me to believe myfelf competent to the 
talk, I was induced to undertake the tranflating it into 
Englijhi that the difficulty of reading it in the Perjian 
might not prevent its being as generally known as its 
hiftorical importance merits. 

It is almoft fuperfluous to tell you, dear Sir, who 
arc fo well verfed in Jftatick hiftory, that this battle 
was fought in the month of January, 1761, between 
the united forces of all the Mabratta chiefs on one 
fide, commanded by Sedasheo, (commonly called the 
Bhow.) and the combined armies of the Durranies, 
Rohillas , and Hindoftany Muft'ubnans, on the other, 
under the command of Ahmed Suait Dukramy: few 
battles have been more bloody, or decifive of greater 
events; for, had the Mahrattas been conquerors, they 
would have put a final period to the MuJJulman domi¬ 
nion in Hindoftan , and eftablifhed their own in its 
place; but, as it happened, the power of the Mahrat¬ 
tas received a fliock, from which it has never entirely 
recovered; and the Durrany Shah, having returned 
precipitately to his own dominions, left the difunited 
Rohillas , and Hindoftany Mujfulmans , to carry on, 
as they could, their diltra&ed government, under a 
wretched pageant of royalty, and a divided an& un¬ 
principled nobility. ( 
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The writer of this narrative, Casi Raj Pundit, 
was a Mutt of eddy in the fervice of the late Vizier, 
Shuja-ui-Dowuah ; and being by birth a native of 
the Decan , acquainted with the Mabratta language, and 
having fome friends in the fervice of the Bhovv, he 
became the channel of feveral overtures for peace, 
which the Bhow endeavoured to negociate through 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah: this, together with the accu¬ 
racy and clearnefs of his narrative, makes it much 
more interefting than any other which I have leen. 
The tranflation is, however, far from literal, as I en¬ 
deavoured to make the ftyie as plain and unadorned 
as poffible. 

Such as it is, permit me, dear Sir, to offer it to you, 
and to leave it to your difpofal: if I am fo happy as 
to know that it receives your approbacion, as likely 
to prove ufefui in elucidating the hiftory of this coun¬ 
try, I ihall think myfclf fufficiently rewarded for the 
time it has taken up. Believe me to be, with the 
greateft efleem and refpeft, 

Dear Sir, 

Your very faithful 

and obedient Servant, 

Dinap ore, ‘ 

February 1, 1791. JAMES BROWNE. 




Vol </ 
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V. 

yr 

AN ACCOUNT OF 

THE BATTLE OF PANIPUT, 


AND OF THE EVENTS LEADING TO IT, 

Written in Pcrftan by Ca'si Raja Pundit, who was 

prejent at the Battle . 

B ALA ROW, Pundit Pradhdn 9 who fat on the 
Mufnud of government in the Decan , was confi- 
dered by the chiefs and inhabitants of Eindoftan as a 
mail of wifdom, circumfpe&ion, and good fortune: 
but he naturally loved his eafe and pleafure, which 
did not however lofe him the refpe& and attachment 
of his people. * 

As long as harmony prevailed in his family, he left 
the entire management of all the affairs of government 
to Sedasheo* Row Bhow, and gave himfelf up to 
pleafure. 

Sedasheo, from tiis earlieft years, had ftudied 
every branch of the art of government, the regulation 
of the finances J*nd the army, and the condu£l of all 
publick affairs, under the inftnittion of Ramchundra 
Baba* Sindhvi , the greatcfl Rate I'm an of the age; and 
from the firft watch of the day till the middle of the 
night, applied to the publick bufinefs. By his great 
experience, addrefs, and ability, he brought men over 
to his opinion, to a co-operation in his meafures, and 
a perfect reliance upon his wifdom and ability. Se¬ 
veral important affairs, both in the Decan and the pro¬ 
vinces, had been brought to a concluffon by his means; 
and at length an expedition was fitted out for corn** 

pleting 


* Properly Sadd/uui » 
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pleting the conqueft of Hindoftan , under the fupremc 
command of Raghunaut Row. Muliiar Row Hul- 
xur, Junkoogee Sindia, and feveral other chiefs, 

, were ordered to aft under him with very powerful 
forces. They accordingly marched into Hindoftan, and 
with little difficulty reduced every place to their obe¬ 
dience, until they came to the neighbourhood of La* 
bore and Sbahdowla: here they were oppofed by Jehan 
; Khan, and the other cammanders left in thofe didrifts 
, by Ahmed Shah Durr any, whom they defeated, and 
Compelled to rcpafs the Attoek . They kept poffeffion 
of that country for fome time, but the army beginning 
to fall confiderably in arrears, Raghunaut Row 
thought it advifeable to return to the Decan . 

Upon the return of Raghunaut Row, the accounts 
of his expedition being infpefted by the Bhow, it was 
found that a debt of eighty-eight lacs of rupees was 
<#due to the army, fo much had the expences been al¬ 
lowed to exceed all the collections of tribute, fijbcujh, 
See. The Bhow, who was in every refpeft l’uperior 
to Raghunaut, reproached him fcvercly for this, and 
alked him if that was his good management, to bring 
home debts inftead of an increafe of wealth tothetrea- 
fury of the date; which Raghunaut Row replied to, 
by advifing him to try his own (kill next time, and fee 
■What advantage he could make of it. Bala Row, how T - 
cver, interfered, and reconciled them in fome degree, 
by excufing Raghunaut Row on account of his youth 
and inexperience. 

\ , Next year the fcheme of reducing Hindoftan being 
;;jrenewed, and the command again offered to Raghu- 
jiAUT Row; he declined it, faying, “ Let thofe have 
** the command” who are well-wiffiers to the date, 
and who will confult the public advantage/’ This 
jh gave great offence to the Bhow; and, on many 
derations, he offered himfelf to take the eom- 
2 mand 
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mand of the expedition; taking with him Biswas, 
Row, the elded fon of Bala Row, then feventeeit 
years of age, as the nominal commander in chief, ac-> 
cording to the ancient cuftom of the Mabrattas*. The 
army under his command was very numerous, and 
they fet out on their expedition without delay; but, 
as foon as they had paffed the Nerbuddaf , the Bhow 
began to exereife his authority in a new and offenfive 
manner, and both in fettling the accounts of the army 
and revenue, and in all public bufinefs, he Ihowed a 
capricious and felf-conceited conduct. He totally 
excluded from his council Mulhar Row, and all the 
other chiefs who were experienced in the affairs of 
Hindoflan, and who had credit and influence with the 
principal people in that country, and carried on every 
thing by his own opinion alone. 

When he came to Seronga, he di(patched VdkeeU 
with prefents to all the principal chiefs in Hindofian* 
inviting them to an alliance and co-operation with 
him, for the purpofe of fettling the affairs of Hindoo 
flan. Among the reft, a Vakeel came with the above 
propofai to the Navab Shujaii-ul-Dowlah, bringing 
with him a prefent of fine cloths and jewels to a con- 
fiderable amount; and informing him, at the fame 
time, that whenever the Bhow fliould arrive nea£ 
him, he would difpatch Naroo Shunker to condu£fc 
ShUjah-ul-Dowlah to him. Shujah-ul-Dowlah 
smfwered him in the language of profeffion, but de¬ 
termined in his own mind to keep himfelf difeugaged 
from both parties, $nd to be a fpe&ator of the ex¬ 
pelled conteft till his future conduct fliould be der 
termined by the event, when he defigned to join the 
viflors. 


* Properly Mahdrdjhtras . 
f Properly Nermada * 


Ahmed 
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Ahmed Shah Durr,any, after the defeat of Dat- 
tia Jee Putul Sindia, cantoned his army in the 
diRria of Anufjhair , upon the banks of the Games $ 
and Dattea Jeb Putul himfelf having been killed in 
an action with Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, the latter was 
apprehenfive of the confeqiiences of the refentment of 
£he Mabrattas, and therefore united himfelf clofely 
with th^ Durrany Shah, who was himfelf excited to 
invade Hindoftan by a wifh to revenge the defeat of his 
General Jehan Khan the preceding year, but Rill by 
ijhe felicitations of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, who agreed 
to bear the extra charges of the Shah’s army, and, 
being himfelf a man of great military reputation, as 
well as an able politician, had perfuaded all the Robil- 
to chiefs, aad the Patans of Ferokbabad , to join the 
Durr any Shah. 


The Bhow, befides his own Decany troops, had 
brought with him all the auxiliaries that he could 
collect in Malwa, Janfye, <fec. under the command 
of the feveral A untils, fuch as Naroo Shunker and 


others ; and, as foon as he arrived at the river Cbum- 
fatl, he fent a confidential perfon to Raja Surja 
IjduL, chief of the Jauts, propofing a conference, 
and that Surja Mul fliould enter into alliance with 
him. Surja Mul fent him word in reply, that his 
negotiations with the Mabrattas had always been 
conduced through the mediation of Mulhar Row 
and the Sindeas, and that if they chofe to interfere 
on the prefent occafion, he was ready to wait on the 
Bhow. The Bhow from neceflity a(ked thofe chiefs 
t0 affiR him in this matter, which they having con¬ 
tented to, as foon as the army of the Mahrattas ap¬ 
proached to Agra, Surja Mul paid his refpe£h to 
ihe Bnow; and the converfation turning on the moR 


idvifable mode of conducing the war, Surja Mul 
dpdf “ You are the mafter of Hindoftan , pofieffed of 


all things; I am but a Zemindar, yet will give my 

44 advice 
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<{ advice according to the extent of my comprehen- 
<c fion and knowledge. In the firft place, the families 
i£ of the chiefs and foldiers, the large train of bag- 
K gage, and the heavy artillery, will be great impedi- 
“ ments to carrying on the kind of war which you 
<c have now in hand. Your troops are more light and 
“ expeditious than thofe of Hindoftan; but the Durr antes 
are ftill more expeditious than you. It is therefore 
u advifable to take the field againft them quite uincum- 
tc bered, and to leave the fuperfluous baggage and fol- 
4 ‘ lowers on the other fide of the Chumbul , under the 
<e prote&ion of Jan/ye or Gualiar; which places are 
(e under your authority. 

46 Or, I will put you in poflelfion of one of the 
44 large forts in my country, Deig or Combeir , or 
46 Burtpoor, in which you may lodge the baggage and 
44 followers; and I will join you with all my forces. 
4C In this arrangement, you will have the advantage 
tc of a free communication with a friendly country 
44 behind you, and need be under no apprehenfions 
44 refpc&ing fupplies to your army; and there is 
44 reafon to believe, that the enemy will not be able 
44 to advance fo far, but will by this plan of opera- 

44 tions be obliged to difperfc, without effe&ing any 
56 thing.” 

Mulhar Row, and the other chiefs, approved of 
this advice, and obferved, 66 that trains of artillery 

45 were fuitable to the royal armies, but that the 
44 Mahratta mode of war was predatory; and their 
44 beft way was to follow the method to which they 
44 had been accuftomed; that Hindoftan was not their 
44 hereditary poiTeflion; and, if they could not fucceed 
44 in reducing it, it would be no difgrace to them 

€t retreat again. That the advice of Surja Mul was, 
44 excellent; and that the plan which he propofed* 
44 would certainly compel the enemy to retreat, as.they 
55 44 had 
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46 had no fixed poffeffion in the country. That their 
46 pbjeQ: for the prefent, therefore, fhould be to gain 
14 time till the breaking up of the rains, when the. 
44 Durranies would certainly return to their own 
44 country,” 

Notwithftanding that all the Mabratta chiefs were 
Unanimous in recommending this plan, the Bhow, 
relying on the ftrength of his army, and his own cou¬ 
rage and ability, would not liften to it, but faid, 44 that 
44 his inferiors had acquired military reputation by 
tfi their actions in that country; and it never fhould 
44 be reproached to him, that he, who was the fupe- 
44 rior, had gained nothing but the difgrace of a&ing 
44 defenfively.” And he reproached Mulhar Row 
with having outlived his aflivity and his underftanding: 
at the fame time faying, “that Surja Mul was only a 
“ Zemindar ; that his advice was fuitable enough to his 
u rank and capacity, but not worth the confideration 
44 of men fo much his fuperiors,” 

Men of wifdom and experience were furprized at 
this arrogance and obftinacy in a man who always 
formerly had fhown fo much good fenfe and circuin- 
fpe&ion as the Biiow had done till this expedition; 
arid concluded, that fate had ordained the mifear- 
riage of theirenterprife. Every one became difgufted 
by his harfh and offenfive fpeeches; and they faid 
among themfelves, 44 It is better that this Brahman 
“ fhould once meet with a defeat, or elfe what weight 
« and confideration fhall we be allowed?” 

V 

The Bhow pofied a body of troops to prevent Sur- 
tA Mtft from leaving the camp; this alarmed him ve- 
by much, but, as all the chiefs were of one opinion, 
Muihar Row and the reft advifed him not to be hafty, 
a£t a$ circumftances fhould direfl; and, for the 

fefeMj, to remain for the fatisfa&ion of the Bhow. 

After 
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After this, the Bho.w marched from Agra to Debly, 
and at once laid fiege to the royal caftle, where Ya- 
coob,aly Khan (who was nephew to the Durran% 
Vizier , Shah vulli Khan) commanded, and fum- 
moned him to furrender the caftle, after the batteries 
had played fome days. Yacoob aly Khan finding 
that refiftancc was vain, by the advice of Shah vulli 
Khan, capitulated through the other Mabratta chiefs’ 
mediation, and delivered the caftle up to the Biiow, 
who entered it with Biswas Row, and feized upon a 
great part of the royal effects that he found there: ef~ 
pedally the ceiling of the great hall of audience, 
which was of filver, and made at an immenfe expenfe, 
was pulled down, and coined into feventecn lacks of 
rupees. Many other actions of the fame kind were 
done; and it was generally reported to be the BtiowY 
defign to get rid of fuch of the principal Hindoftany 
chiefs as ftood in his way; and, after the Durrany 
Shah ftiould return to his own country, to place Bisr 
was Row upon the throne of Debly. This intelligence 
was brought to the Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah, and 
it is on his authority that I relate it. 

In the mean time the rains fet in, and the Bhow 
cantoned his army in Debly, and for twelve cofs round 
it, refiding himfelf in the caftle; while Ahmed Shah 
Durrany remained in cantonments near Anufsbair * 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah gave him exafl: information of 
every thing that patted; upon which intelligence the 
Shah told him, ** that, as Shuja-ul-Dowlah was a 
41 chief of great weight and ppwer, and vizier of Hin~ 
44 doftan , it was of the greateft importance to fecure 
u him to their intereft, and to perfuade him to join 
44 them; fQr that, ftiould he be gained by the Mab- 
44 rattaSj the worft confequences muft arife from it, 
44 That it was not neceffary that he ftiould bring a 
f 1 large army with him: his coming even with a few 

would very confiderably ftrengthen their caufe, 

. Vot~ III, H “ Thtt 
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“ That on a former occalkm, when he (Ahmed Shah) 
invaded Hindoftan, Shuja-ul-Dowlau’s father, 
^■'Su'fder Jung, had oppofed him, and beep the 
w 'principal means of his failure. That no doubt 
*‘this would make Shuja-ul-Dowlar apprehen- 
M five and fufpicious of him, and therefore Nujlib- 
** uL’Dowlah muft endeavour by every means to 
« get the better of that obftacle, left Shuja-ul- 
** Dowlah fhould join the oppofite party. That this 
w was a negotiation too nice and important to be 
conduced by Vakeels, or by letters, and that there* 
« fore Nujeib-ul-Dowlau muft go hiinfelf with a 
** fmall efcort, and in perfon prevail on Siiuja-ui* 
Dowlah to join them/’ 

Ahmed Shah Durrany, and bis vizier, Shah 
Khan, fent written tFeatifes of alliance, and 
tpc Koran fealed with their feals, by Nujeib-ul-Dow- 
ah, who, taking his ieavc of the Durrany Shah, 
fet out with an efcort of two thoufand horfc, and in 
dume days got to Mindy ‘Gout, on the Ganges . 


Suuja-ui-Dowlah, fomc time before this, had 
been encamped on his frontier near the Ganges, for 
the protection of £us country, and, receiving informa¬ 
tion of Nujeib-ul Dowlap’s fudden arrival, he 
Ihund himfclf under the neceffity of giving him a meet¬ 
ing, and Slowing him all the honours which hofpitah- 
ty and politenefs* demanded. Nujeib-ul-Dowlau 
flowed him the treaties propofed by the Durrany 
and gave him every affurance and entourage- 
poffible, both from the Durrany Shah and 
bimfelf ; and explained to him alfo the 'perils of 
fpelr own fttuation. M For my own part,” (aid hc ? 

Over every 'hope of fofety, when I' reflect 
is my'declared enemy; but k be- 
you tlfo to take care of yourfclti aud io 4c 



in one of the parties: and, as y ou know 
lif& Bnow bears a mortal hatred to all Mujfulmam, 

“whenever 
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“ whenever he h^s the power to (how his enmity, nei- 
u ther you nor I, nor any other Mujfulman , will 
™ efcape* Though, after ail, the deftiny of Gbji 
*' will be fulfilled, yet we ought alfo to exercife our 
a own faculties to their utmoft. From my friendfhip 
<f to you, I have come this diftancc to explain things 
“ to you, though averfe from all unneceifary trouble* 
“ Now confider and determine* The Begum> your 
ss mother, is capable of advifing us both: confult her 
“ upon the occafion, as well as the reft of your fiami* 
Sl ly, and determine on what you fliall think belt*” 

After eonfidering the matter for two or three days, 
Sru «j a-ul-Dowlah concluded, that it would be very 
unfafe and improper to join the Mabrattas: and to de? 
cline the proffered friendfliip of the other party, would 
be impoliticly efpecially after their deputing a man of 
Nujeib«ul~Dowlah’s rank to him; and would never 
be forgiven either by the Siiah, or the RobiHa chiefs* 
Yet the danger appeared very great, whether the vic¬ 
tory fhould fall to the Mahrattas , or to the Dummies* 
I Ic at length, however, determined to follow the advice 
of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and to join the Durrani 
Siiah. He accordingly difpatched his women tp 
I.ucknow , appointed Raja Beni Brhader Naib Sabah 
during his abfence, and, fetting out with Nujeib* 
l l-Dowlah, and arriving at the Durrany camp near 
Anufshair , was prefented to Ahmed Shah Durrany, 
who treated him with the greateft confideration and 
honour, told him that he confidered him as one of his 
own children j that he waited for his arrival, and 
now would fhew him the punifhment of the Mabrattas'f 
with many proofs of hi$ friendfhip. He at the fame 
time proclaimed it through his own camp, that no 
Durrany fhould prefume to commit any violence or 
irregularity in Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s camp: that anV 
one who did, fhould be put to immediate death; ada* 
ing, that Shuja-ul-Dowlah was the fon of Sufdba * 

H.a Junc, 
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Jung, the gueft of Ahmed Shah’s family; and that 
he canfidered him as dear as his own child. The 
gland vizier ‘Shah v'ulu.Khan, who was a man in 
the highefl efleem and refpeft with all ranks, called 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah his fon alfo, and treated him with 
, the higheft diftin£lion. 

As the common foldiers among Dummies are ftub- 
born and difobedieat, notwitbflanding the Shah’s pro¬ 
clamation, they committed fome irregularities in Shij- 
ja-ul-Dowlah’a camp: the Shah, hearing of this, 
had two hundred of them feized upon, and, having 
had their nofes bored through with arrows, and firings 
paffed through the holes, they were led in this condi* 
lion, like camels, to Shuja-ul-Dowlah, to be put 
to death or pardoned, as he fhould think proper. He 
accordingly had them releafed; and from that time 
none of the Durr any foldiers made the leaf! difturbance 
in Shuja-ul-Dowlau’s camp. 

v Soon after this,* though the rains were ftill at their 
height, the Shah marched from Jnufshair , and can¬ 
toned his army at Sbabdera , on the bank of the Jumna , 
©ppofite to the city of Debly. Many pofis of the Mab- 
ratta army were within fight; but the river was too 
deep and rapid to be paffed. 

The B how fent Bowany Shunrer Pundit, a na¬ 
tive of Aurungalad, and a man of good fenfe and ex¬ 
perience, with fome overtures to Shuja-ul-Dowlah ; 
telling him that there was no ground for enmity bc- 
Q/twecn the Mabrattas and his Excellency’s family; on 
contfary, they had formjjly given great fupport 
itoaflSiance to Sufdkr Jung, Siiuja-ul-Dowlau’s 
father* Why then did the Navab join their enemies? 
y That their not having long fmee defired him to join 
theiii jft perfon, was folely owing to their unwilling- 
hjR&s- to give him inconvenience. That now it was 

%y 
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by all means neceffafy fot him to join them, or at 
leaft to feparate himfelf from the other party, and to 
fend fome perfon of character and rank, on his part, 
to refide within the camp. 

Accordingly the Navab fent Raja Debydut, a na¬ 
tive of Dehly, who was in his fervice; a man of great 
eloquence, (whofe father had been the royal treafurer 
during the adminiftration of the Syeds ; and he him- 
felf had been one of the houfchold during the reign 
of Mohammed Shah,) to accompany Bowany Shun- 
ker. The Navab alio fent Row Casy Raj, (the wri¬ 
ter of this narrative,) who had been in the fervice of 
Sufder Juno, and much favoured by him. His Ex¬ 
cellency told Bowany Shunker that I (Casy Raj) 
was alfo a Decany , and introduced me to him in bis 
own prefence • where we foon recognized, our being 
of the fame calt and country. Bowany ShunRer 
wrote the Bhow word my being employed in this 
affair; upon which the Bhow caufed a letter to be 
written to me in the Decan language; but as there was 
fome deficiency in the form of addrefs, I did not re¬ 
ply to it. The Bhow inquired of Bowany Shunker 
why I neglctded to anfwer his letter; which being ex¬ 
plained, he w T as very angry with his Munjhy . 

When Raja Debydut got to the Show’s camp, the 
negotiation began; but the Bhow being diffatisfied 
with this agent, he fent Bowany Shunker back to 
tell Siiuja-ul-Dowuah, that Raja Debydut was too 
unguarded a man to beentrufted with fecrets of fuch 
importance: he therefore defired the Navab would 
fend a trulty man entirely to be relied on, and feud 
word by him precifely, what fteps were to be pur- 
fued. 

At the fame time other overtures came from Mui- 
hasl Row, and Raja Surja Mur, to know wbat part 

they 
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they fhould aft. All thefe propofals the Navab com¬ 
municated exa&ly to Nujejb-ul-Dowlah, and the 
grand vizier; and negotiated with the Mabrattas by 
their advice. 

Nujeib-ul-Powlah threw every obftacle that he 
Gould in the way of peace: but the grand vizier told 
fcauj a-ul-Doweah, that, if a peace could be brought 
abbot through his means, it would be better; that he 
was very willing to forward it, and would engage to 
obtain the Shah’s concurrence. In fa&, he was at 
this time on but indifferent terms with Nujeib-ue- 
Dowlaii* 


At length it was refolved to fend the eunuch Mo¬ 
hammed Yacoob Khan with their propofals to the 
A inhratt&s, and to tell them from Shuja-ul-Dowlah* 
Sat he acknowledged the fricndfhip'which had al¬ 
ways fubfiffed between therif and him; that however 
it was neither proper nor prafciicable for him to join 
them* but that on every proper occafion he was ready 
Iq manifeft his friendihip, by giving them the belt 
intelligence and advice; and, fince they afked his 
©pinion in the prefent inftance, he would advife 
them to avoid attempting any other mode of carry¬ 
ing on the war, than the predatory and defultory 
'one, to which they were accuftomed: or that, if they 
preferred peace, means (hould be deviled for obtain¬ 
ing it. 

• V * , i •„ 

;.r Tmy at thte fame time wrote to Raja Surja Mul, 
Mixing him to quit the Mabr&ttas , and return to his 
country; which advice coinciding with his own 
bepromifed to follow it. 


Bhow, in anfwer to Shuja-ul-Dowla^, ac- 
dged the kiadnefs of his advice and condutt, 
Kifed to pay attention to what he had faid. 
. r 1 That 
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That as to peace, he had m> caufe of quarrel with the < 
Durr any Shah, who might inarch back to his own 
country Whenever be pleated; that all the country on 
the other fide of the Attock fhould remain in the pof- 
feflion of the Shah, and alt on this fide of it fhould 
belong to the chiefs of Ilindoflan , who might divide 
and fettle it as they could agree among themfelves. 
Or, if this fhould not fatisfy the Shah, he fhould pof- 
fefs as far as Lahore, Daftly, he laid, that, if the Shah 
infifted on flill more, he fhould have as far as Sirhind 
leaving the remainder to the chiefs of Hindojlan , as 
was Taid before. With this anfwcr Yacoob Khan 
returned. 

Two days after this, Surja Mul, who was en¬ 
camped at Bidderpoor , fix cofs from Dehly, by the 
advice of M umiak Row, and the other difaffe6tcd 
chiefs, under pretence of changing the ground of 
his encampment, fent off all his baggage and camp* 
followers towards his own country, and, when he re* 
ceived intelligence that they had got ten cofs on their 
way, he followed them with his divifions of troops, 
and had got a great di(lance, before the Bhow heard 
of his departure. In a day and two nights he marclir 
ed fifty cofs, and reached the ftrong holds of his oWty 
country. 

* ¥ 

The Bhow made no account of his defe&ion, only 
faying, that fuch condu& was to be expe£led From 
mere Zemindars; that his going was of no importance, 
but rather to be rejoiced at, fince he did not quit 
them at any time when they might have relied on butt 
for material tervice, * ' 

Mohammed Yacoob Khan, returning to camp, 
reported all the Bhow’s overtures; but, as neither 
party were fiucerdy in earned, the negotiation went 
cm but ftowly. 

Meantime, 
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Meantime, the rains drawing near to an end, the 
Bhow determined to reduce the ftrong poft of Kunj- 
para, which is fituated on the banks of the Jumna f 
about fifty cofs above Debly , at that time, occupied by 
about 10,000 Robillas , as the poffeffion of that place 
would fecure his pafling the river to attack the Shah* 
He accordingly marched from Debly > and, arriving 
at Kunjpoora , affaulted it with fifteen thoufand chofen 
men; and, after an obftinate refiftance, made himfelf 
mailer of the place, taking the governor, Du lei l 
| Khan, and all the garrifon, prifoners, and delivering 
tip the place to plunder. The Durrany Shah had 
exafi intelligence of all this proceeding, and was very 
defirous of relieving Kunjpoora ; but the Jumna was 
yet impaffible. 

i Soon after the rains broke up, and the Dujfura ar¬ 
rived : the Shah gave orders, that the day before the 
Dujfura^ all the army lhould be affemblcd for mufter; 
which being done, he reviewed them himfelf from an 
eminence in front of the camp. 

'/i 

r The Durrany army eonfifted of twenty-four Dufias , 
(Or regiments,) each containing twelve hundred horfe- 
men. The principal chiefs in command under the 
Shah, were the grand vizier Shah vulli Khan, — 
,'tfjEHAN Khan,—Shah Pussund Khan,—Nussir 
. Khan Beloche,—Berkhordar Khan, Vizier Ul- 
K&an Rizdbajhi ,— Morad Khan, a Perfian 
Mogbd .'—Befides thefe principal chiefs, there were 
Others of inferior rank; and of the twenty-four 
f$k$as above-mentioned, fix were of the Shah’s {laves, 
Idled Kole&tpt. — 

. ThJfwere alfo two thoufand camels, on each of 
■wimk were mounted two mufketeers, armed with 
pieces of a very large bore, called Zumburucks; forty 
•pieces of^aniion, and a great number of Jhuternals , 

or 
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or fwivels, mounted on camels: this was the ftrength 

of the Durrany army. 

' ■ > 

With the Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah there were two 
thoufand horfe, two thoufand foot, and twenty pieces 
of cannon of different fizes: 

With Nujf.jb-ul-Dowlah, fix thoufand horfe, and 
twenty thoufand Robilla foot, with great numbers of 
rockets: 

With Doondy Khan and IIafiz Raiimut Khan* 
fifteen thoufand Robilla foot, and four thoufand horfe, 
with feme pieces of cannon: 

And with Ahmed Kiian Bunghas, on? thoufand 
horfe, one thoufand foot, with fome pieces of cannon; 
making all together forty-one thoufand eight hundred 
horfe, and thirty-eight thoufand foot, with between le- 
venty and eighty pieces of cannon. 


This I know to have been prccifely the ftate of 
the Mujfuhnan army, having made repeated and par¬ 
ticular inquiries before I let it down, both from the 
duffer (or office) of mutters, and from thofe by 
whom the daily provilions were dittributed. But the 
numbers of irregulars who accompanied thefe troops, 
were four times that number; and their horfes and" 
arms weie very little inferior to tliofc of the regular 
Durranies. In ablion, it was their cuitom immediately 
after the regulars had charged and broken the enemy, 
to fall upon them fword in hand, and complete tHSe % 
rout. All the Durranies were men of great bodily 
ftrength, and their horfes of the Turki breed; natu¬ 
rally vcy bardv, and rendered ftill more fo by conti¬ 
nual exercife. 


Ahmeb 
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Ahmed Shah DuArany iffued orders to bis army 
to be ready to march two days after the mufter. 

<*• 

On the other fide, the Bhow, having reduced Kunj- 
ptcra, retired to Debly , and ordered a mufter of his 
army; when the ftrength of it appeared to be as foi- 
lows: 


Under Ibrahim Kiian Gardee, two thoufand 
hprfe, and nine thoufand i'epoys, with firelocks, difci- 
joined after the European manner; together with forty 
pkces of cannon. 


The Kbajs Pagah , or houfehold troops, 6,000 


Molhar Row and Hulkek, 5,000 

JlJNKOOjEE SlNDIA, 10,0Q0 

Amajee Guickwar, 3,000 

Jeswont Row, Powar, 2, coo 

Shumshere Behadlk, 3,000 

JBeeajee J addon, 3,000 

JRajah Betul Shudeo, 3,000 

JBvemont Row, brother-in-law to ^ 

the Bhow, and his great advifer > 7,000 

in every thing, J 

Biswas Row’s own Pagah, 5,000 

'Antajee Mankeser, 2,000 


horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horTc. 

horfe. 


; Ttee were Several other fmaller bodies, which 
cs^rnat now be rccolle&ed: the whole army amounted 
t^. fifty-five thoufand horfe, and fifteen thoufand foot, 

including Ibrahi^i Khan’s fepoys. 

>■ 

-1 1'* ' "Y * * 

'JCjhere were alfo two hundred pieces of cannon, and 
pidJbuternah without number, 


Befides 
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Befides thefe* the Findary chiefs, Churcory and 
Hool Sewar, had fifteen thoufand Pindaries under 
their authority ; and there were two or three thou* 
fand horfe with the Rhatore and Cutcbwa vakeels. 
Thefc, with five or fix thoufand horfe more, were 
left to guard Vebly , under command of Bowahit 
Shunkek. 

Two days after the Dujfara, which was the 17th of 
Ofiober, 1760, Ahmed Shah Durrany marched from 
his camp, ordering his baggage to follow the army; 
and marching all night, encamped next day at the 
ford of Baugput y eighteen cofs above Debly , He 
fcarched in vain for the ford, the river being Itill very 
high, and feveral horfemen attempting, to pafs, were 
drowned. The Shaii having faffed and performed re¬ 
ligious ceremonies for two days, on the third a ford 
was difeovered, "but it was very narrow, and on each 
fide the water was fo deep, as to drown whoever went 
the lead out of the proper track. 

The troops began to pafs the ford on the 23d of 
Oblober, and the Shah himfelf paffed as foon as half 
of his army was on the other fide. The whole army 
was completely croffed in two days; but from their 
numbers, and the great expedition ufed, many people 
loft their i ; ves. 

As foon as the army had croffed, the Shah march¬ 
ed towards the enemy, who aifo moved to meet him; 
and on the 26th of Oftober, in the afternoon, the He* 
rawil (or advanced guard) of the two armies met 
each other near Sumalkcb Seray , and an a&ion enfued, 
in which the Mahraitas had the difadvantage, and tt* 
treated at fun-fet, with the lofs of near two thoufand 
men, while not more than one thoufand were killed 
and wounded on the part of Aiimed Siiah. The Shah’s 
army returned to their camp. 

' The 
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The next day Ahmed Shah moved forward again* 
and fo on for feveral days fucceflively, conftantfy 
fkirmifhing, but Hill gaining ground on the Mahraitas , 
till they came to Paniputy where the Bhow determin¬ 
ed to fix his camp, which he accordingly did, and in- 
clofed that, as well as the town of Paniput y with a 
trench fixty feet wide and twelve deep, with a good 
rampart, on which he mounted his cannon. The 
Shah encamped about four cofs from the Mahratta 
lines: and as he had always, during his march, fuv- 
rounded his camp at night with felled trees, fo in this 
camp, which was to remain fixed for feme time, the 
abattis was made fomething ftronger, and the chiefs 
encamped in the followidg order: 

, The Shah in the centre; 

On his left, Siiuja-ul-1)o\vx.ah; 

On his left, Nujeib-ul-Dowlah; 

On the right of the Shah, Hafiz Rahmut Khan; 

On his right, Doondy Khan; 

On his right, Ahmed Khan Bungus. 

The fpace occupied by the whole front was near 
three cofs and a half. 

The Biiow had before given orders to Gobind 
Pundit, who had the command and colle&ions of 
Korab , Kurrab, Etowa , Sbckcabad 3 and the reft of the 
JDoaby as well as of Kalpee, and other diftrifcls acrofs 
the Jumna , as far as Saghur 3 to col left all the forces 
h^ajoflibly could, and to cut off all communica- 
tpHF for provifions from the rear of the Shah’s army, 
tioBiND Pundit having got together ten or twelve 
fiioufand horfe, advanced as far as Mirbety in the 
’*$ar of the Shah, and fo effe&ually cut oft’ all fup- 
jplies, that the Shah’s army was in the greatefl dif- 
trdfs for provifions, coarfe flour felling for two ru¬ 
pees per feer, and the troops confequemly very much 

diflatisfied. 
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diffatisfied. The Shah, therefore, detached Attai 
K'han, nephew to the grand vizier, withaDa/fo, con* 
filling of two thoufand chofen horfe, and ordered 
him to march day and night, till he Humid come up 
with Gobind Pundit, and having cut off his head, 
to bring it to the prefence. He fet out accordingly, 
being joined by eight or ten thoufand of the irregu¬ 
lars, and having marched about forty cofs during the 
night, at day break they fell like lightning upon the 
camp of Gobind Pundit, where, having no intelli¬ 
gence of the Dummies ’ approach, they were feized 
with terror and^mazernent, and lied on all fides. 
Gobind PuNi^^imfelf attempted to clcape upon a 
tfurki horfe; buVTicing old, and not a very expert 
horfeman, he was thrown off in the purfuit; and the 
Durranies corning up, cut ofr his head, and carried it 
to camp, where It was recognized for the head of 
Gobind Pundii. 

After plundering the enemy’s camp, and driving 
away their fcattered troops on all hues, Attai Khan 
returned to the Shah’s camp, the fourth day from 
that on which he was detached, and prefented his 
Majefty with the head of Gobind Pundit. The 
Shah was highly pleated with this effectual perform- 
ancf**of his orders, and Lcitowcd a very honorable 
jjfCifnKon Attai Kuan. After this action, the Dar- 
ranjHrmy was conltantly fupplied with provifions. 

The Bnow was much affected with this news, efpe- 
cialiy as it was accompanied with other events little 
favourable to his caufe: but as he was a man of dig¬ 
nity and refolution, he never betrayed any defpon- 
dency, but made light of all the adverie circumfiances 
which occurred. 

, r 

Soon after the defeat of Gobind Pundit, theilHow 
fent two thoufand horfe to Dehly , to receive fom$ 
treafure from Naroo Siiun&er, for the ufe of the ar¬ 
my 
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my, Thefe trpops were inftru&ed to march privately, 
ihy night, and by unfrequented roads, and each man 
jpo have a bag of two thoufand rupees given hirfi to 
f carry, as far as the fum they fhould receive would go. 
'.;5they executed their orders completely, as far as to the 
; M march, on their return to the camp; but,unluckilv 
for them, the night being dark, they miitook their 
,jfoad, and went ftraight to the Durr any camp inftead of 
their own, On coming to the outpolls, thinking 
;:tfye*n thofe of their own camp, they began to call out 
^if* the Mahratta language, which immediately dif- 
covering them to the Durranhs , they furrounded the 
M&brattas, cut them to pieces, and plundered the trea- 
ftires. 


From the day of their arrival in their prefent camp, 
IAhmkd Siiaji I) Unit any caufed a fmall red tent to be 
pitched for him, a cofs in front of his camp, and he 
came to it every morning before fun-rife; at which 
time, after performing his morning-prayer, he mount¬ 
ed 'his horfe, arid vilited every poft of the army, ac¬ 
companied by his fon Timour Shah, and forty or fifty 
borfemen. He alfo reconnoitred the camp of the ene¬ 
my, and, in a word, faw every thing with his own 
eyes, riding ufually forty or fifty cofs every day. Af¬ 
ter noon he returned to the fmall tent, and fomeggttcs 
dined there, fometimes at his own tents in thdSEes; 
and this was his daily prafclice. W 

,r * 

At night there was a body of five thoufand horfe ad¬ 
vanced as near as conveniently might be, towards the 
enemy’s canjp, where they remained all night under 
arms: other Bodies went the rounds of the whole en- 
tpment; and Ahmed Shah tiled to fay to the Hin- 
Iteny chiefs, “ Uo you Deep, I will take care that no 
harm befalls you:'’ and to fay the truth, his orders 
were obeyed like deltiny, no man daring to hefitate or 
moment in executing them, 

3 Every 
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Every day the troops and cannon on both Tides were 
town out, and a difiant canrionade with many fkir- 
mimes of horfe took place: towards the evening both 
parties drew off to their camps. This continued for 
near three months; during this time there were three 
very fevere, though partial aftions. 

The firft was on the 29th November , 1760, when a 
body of Mahrattas , about fifteen thoufand flrong; 
having fallen upon the grand vizier’s poll on the left 
of the line, prelfcd him very hard; till a reinforce* 
ment coming to his afliltance, the aclion became very 
ohdinate: the Mahrattas , however, gave way about 
fun-fet, and were purfued to their own camp with 
great daughter. Near four thoufand men were killed 
on the two fidcs in this action. 

The ferond aclion was on the 23d of December, 
1760, when NT: -l)u\\ laii having advanced 

pretty forward with his divihon, he was attacked 
with fo much vigour bv 15ui.mo.vt Row, that his 
troops gave way, and only fifty horfemen remained 
with him; with which final 1 number, however, he 
kept his ground, till a reinforcement came to his af- 
fiHance; the aclion was then unicwcd with great fury, 
and above three thoufand 'T .Vu; li n-u l-Dowlah’s 
men were killed or wounded. Among the killed was 
KhaIii-ul--Rahman, uncle to N cjeib-ul-Dow- 
t. ah. In the lafl charge, which was at near nine 
o’clock at night, Blumost Row was killed by a muf- 
kct-ball; upon which both parties retired to their own 
camps. 

The third atlion was much in the fame way; and 
thus every day were the two armies employed, from 
morning to nine or ten at night, till at length the 
Uindoftany chiefs were out of all patience, and in treat¬ 
ed the. Shah to put an end to their fatigues, by com¬ 
ing at once to a decifive atlion; but his conftant 

anfwer 
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anfwer was, “ This is a matter of war, with which you 
“ are not acquainted. In other affairs do as you pleafe, 
“ but leave this to me. Military operations mufbnot 
16 be precipitated. You fhall fee how I will manage this 
** affair* and at a proper opportunity will bring it to a 
“ fuccefsful conclufion.” 


As the Darrany army was vigilant both by day and 
night, to prevent the approach of any convoys, there 
began to be;a great fcarcity of provisions and forage in 
the Mahratta camp. 


One .night, when about twenty thoufand of their 
camp-followers had gone out of their lines, to gather 
wood in a jungle at feme diftance, they happened to 
fall in with a body of five thoufand horfc, under the 
command of Shah Pussund Kiian, who had the ad¬ 
vanced guard that night, and who furrounded them 
on all fides, put the whole to the fword, no perfon 
coming to their atlitlancc from the Mahratta camp. 
In the morning, when the affair was reported to the 
Shah, he went out with molt of Ins chiefs to the fecne 
of the (laughter, where dead bodies were piled up into 
a perfect mountain !—fo great had been the deftruclion 
of thofe unhappy people. 


The grief and terror which this event (truck into 
the Mahrattasy is not to be deferibed; and eveft the 
Bhow bimfclf began to give way to fear and defpon* 
(fence* 


Inhere was a news-writer of the Bhow’s, called 
IN^ESH PuNDjf, who remained in the camp of the 
pKhuja-ul-Dowlaii; but not being of fuffi- 
cient importance to obtain acce fs to the Navab , any 
that he had with the Durbar , he trarifailed 
tbro«gh py means* Through this channel the Bhow 
letters to me, Vith his own hand, defir^ 

1 » n S 
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w that I would urge the Navab to mediate a peace 
foK him, in conjun&ion with the Grand Vizier ; that 
he was ready to fubmit to any conditions, if he could 
but preferve himfelf and his army, and would by every 
means manifeft his gratitude to the mediators. He alfo 
fent a handful of faffron (as is a cuftom with thefe peo¬ 
ple) and a written engagement (to which he had fworn) 
to abide by this promife; together with a turban fet 
with rich jewels, as an exchange for one to be received 
from the Navab t who alfo returned proper prefents, 
and promifed to affift him. 

The Navab often fent me to the Vizier upon this bu- 
finefs. He was alfo very well difpofed to lilten to the 
Bhow’s propofals, and fpoke to the Siiah about it. 
The Shah faid, 66 that he had nothing to do in the mat- 
46 ter; that he came thither at the folicitation of his 
44 countrymen the Robillas , and other Mujfulmans t to 
46 relieve them from their fear of the Mahratta yoke; 
44 that he claimed the entire condufct of the war, but 
44 left the Hindoftany chiefs to carry on their negotia- 
46 tions as they pleafed themfclves.” 

All the other chiefs, Hafiz Rahmut Khan, Doqn- 
jdy Khan, and Ahmed Khan Bungush, were alfo fa- 
tisfied to make peace with the Bhow; but every one 
ftipiilated that Nujeib-ul-Dowlah muft alfo be fa- 
tisfied to do fo, otherwife they could not confent. Ac¬ 
cordingly the Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah fent me to 
talk over the matter with Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and to 
obtain his confent. I therefore waited upon him, and, 
in a long private conference, I explained every thing 
that had palled, and urged every argument to perfuade 
him to come into the views of the other chiefs; to which 
he replied in nearly the following words:— 44 Shuja- 
« vl-Dowlah is the fon of a man whom I look up 
*‘to as my fuperior; andjl confidcr him alfo in the 
44 fame light: but, at the^ame time, he is young 
VoL. III. I “ and 
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44 and unacquainted tyith the toorld: he does not fe$ to 
44 the bottom of thirijfs. This bufinefs is a decepjtfon: 
44 when an enemy is weak and diftreffed, thereis no 
44 conceflion that he will not make, and, in the way of 
44 negotiation, will fwear to any thing; but oaths are 
44 not chains, they are only words. After reducing an 
44 enemy to this extremity, if you let him efcape, do 
44 you think he will not feize the firlt opportunity to 
44 recover his loft honour and power? At prefent we 
44 may be faid to have the whole Decan at our mercy; 
44 when can we hope for another juncture fo favour- 
44 able? By one effort we get this thorn out of our fides 
44 For ever.—Let the Navab have a little patience; 1 
44 will wait upon him myfelf, and confult what is beft 
44 to be done.” 

' i 

After this anfwer, I left Nu jeib-ul-Dowlah, and 
returned to my mafter, to whom I repeated all that 
had paffed, affuring him that Nujeib-ul-Dowlah 
would never be brought to agree to any terms of paci¬ 
fication. 

As foon as I had loft Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, though 
it was the middle of the night, he went immediately 
to the Shah, and informed him of what had paffed. 
44 Ail the chiefs (faid he) are inclined to make peace 
44 with the Mahratias , but I think it by no means ad- 
44 vifeable. The Mabrattas are the thorn of Hindu* 
44 ftan; »f they were out of the way, this empire might 
44 be your Majefty’s whenever you Ihould pleafe. Do 
44 as feems ht to yourfclf. For my own part, I am a 
44 foldier of fortune, and can make terms with .whatever 
44 party may prevail.” 

, The Shah replied, 44 You fay truly: I approve of 
^ your coimlei, and will not lilten to any thing in op- 
fojmon to it. Shuj. W l.Dowlah is young and 
“ - J ™ L -icnced, and themabratias are a crafty race. 
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rt 'on whofe pretended penitence no reliance is to be 
“ pfoced. I from the beginning thadc you the ma- 
u nager of this affair; aft as feems beft to yourfelf: in 
“ my fituation I rnuft hear every one, but I will not 
<fi do any thing againft your advice.” 


Next day Nujeib-ul-DowLah came to Shuja-ui.- 
Dowlah’s tent, where they confulted till late at night, 
but without coming to any conclufion. 


By this time the diflreffes in the B how’s camp were 
fo great, that the troops plundered the town of Pani■* 
$ut for grain; but fuch a fcanty fupply gave no relief 
to the wants of fuch multitudes. At length the chiefs 
and foldiers, in a body, furrounded the Show’s tent, 
and faid to him, 66 It is now two days that we have not 
M had anything to eat; do not let us perifh in this 
** mifery; let us make one fpirited effort againft the 
u enemy, and whatever is our deftiny, that will hap- 
cc pen.” The Bhow replied, that he was of the fame 
mind, and was ready to abide by whatevef they fhouid 
refolve upon. At length it was determined to march 
out of the lines an hour before day-break, and, placing 
the artillery in front, to proceed to the attack of the 
enemy. They all fwore to fight to the laft extremity j 
and each perfon took a betel-\ta£ in the prefence of ni$ 
fellows, in confirmation of this engagement, as is the 
cuftom among the Hindoos. 

* In this laft extremity, the Bhow wrote me a fhbrt 
(note with his own hand, which he fent by one of his 
IJmoft confidential fervants. The words of the irate 
|Were thefe:-~* 

- v 

M The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot hold 
another drop. If any thing can be done, doit, 6 jt 

I 2 “df£ 
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**elfe anfwer me plainly at once: he^psr thefei 
il tfill be no time for writing or fpeakinjB?*^ / 

This note arrived abqut three l^lbe morning, at 
which time I was with tl|e JVb vab* As foon as i had 
read it, I ijjmied his Etfcelfency of its contents, ajfl 
called indflran who brMdH it; who told the NaWhj 
all t(jat fHfhappened iqfP Mahraita camp. Whii' 
he was Iwl fr this, the Navab's harcarrahs brought 
word, t SPIne Mahrattas were coming out of their 
lines, Hie artillery in front, and the troops following 
clofe behind. 

Immediately on hearing this, his Excellency went 
to the Shah’s tent, and defired the eunuchs to wake 
his Majefty that moment, as he had fbme urgent bu- 
ftnefs with him. 

' i 

The Siiah came out dire&ly, and inquired what 
mews: the Navab replied, that there was no time for 
explanation, but defired his Majefty to mount his 
fiorfe, and order the army to get under arms. The 
Shah accordingly mounted one of his horfes, which 
were always ready faddled at the tent-door, and, in 
the drefs he then had on, rode half a cofs in front of 
his camp, ordering the troops under arms as he went 
along. 

He enquired of the Navab from whom he had his 
intelligence; and, he mentioning my name, the Shah 
l^mmecWjjfy difpatched one on a ppft-camel to bring 
%rc. After I had made my obeifance, he aiked me the 
particulars of the news. I replied, that the &fykrqttaj 
had quitted their lines, and would attack his army as 
Joan as it (hould be light. Juft at this time fome Dur- 
horfemen palled by, with their horfes loaded with 
plinder, which they (aid they had taken in the Mah~ 

tatu 
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ratta camp; and added, that the Mahrattas were run¬ 
ning away. The Shah looked at me, and alkcd me 
what I faid to that? I replied, that a very Ihort time 
would prove the truth or falfehood of iny report. 
While I was fpeaking, the Mahrattas % having advanced 
about a cofs and a half from their lines, and got their 
cannon drawn up in a line, all at once gave a general 
difeharge of them. 

Upon hearing this, the Shaii, who was fitting upon 
his horfe, fmoking a Perjian Kallian , gave it to his 
fervant, and, with great calmnefs, faid to the Naval 
“ Your fervant’s news is very true, I fee.” He im¬ 
mediately fent for the Grand Vizier and Shah Pus- 
sund Khan, who came accordingly: he ordered Shah 
Pussund Khan to take poll, with his divifio^, on the 
left of Nujeib-ul-Dowlaii, and confequently of the 
whole line; the Grand Vizier to take poll with his di- 
vifion in the centre of the line; and BERKHoiiBAh 
Kh an, with fome other chiefs, with their troops, on 
the right of Hafiz Raiimut Khan; and Ahmed Khan 
Bun gush, confequently of the whole line. When 
this was done, he ordered the trumpets and other in- 
flruments to found to battle. 

By this time objects began to be difcernible; and 
we could perceive the coioitrs of the Mahratta line 
advancing flowiy and regularly, with their artillery in 
front. The Shah rode along the front of the line, and 
examined the order of all the divifions. He then took 
poll, where his little tent was pitched, in front of his 
camp, but in the rear of his prefent line of battle, and 
gave orders for the attack to begin. 

The Mahratta army faced toward the eallward, and 
their order was as follows, reckoning from the left 
(lank of their line; 


Ibrahim 
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Ibrahim Khan Gardee, 

Amajee Guickwar, 

Shu Deo Pateil, 

The Bhow, with Biswas Row and the 
houfehold troops, 

Jeswont Row-Powar, 

Shumshere Behader, 

Mulhar Row, 

JUNKbOjEE SlNDIA, &C. 

The whole artillery, Jhuternals , &c. were drawn up 
in front of the line. 

The Mujfulman army faced toward the weftward, 
and was drawn up as follows, reckoning alfo from the 
left Bank of their line: 

Shah Pussund Khan, 

Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, 

Shuj a-u l*Dowlah, 

The Grand Vizier Shaw vulli Kiian, 

Ahmed Khan Bungush, c 

y ° 

Hafiz Rahmut Khan, £ 

Doondy Khan, 

Amir Beg Khan, and other Perfian Mog- 
hols , 

Berkho^j?ar Khan, 

... All the artillery and rockets were in front of the 
line. Behind them were the camels, mounted by the 
mufketeers carrying Zumburucks, fupported by a body 
of Petfian mulketeers. 
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The two armies facing each other rather obliquely, 
the diviiions of Berkhordar Khan, Amir Beg, and 
Doondy Khan, were very near to that of Ibrahim 
Khan Garoee. The plan of the battle here annexed 
will explain this more clearly than any defciiption in 
writing can do. 

On the 7th of January , 1761, fooii after fun-rife, 
the cannon, mufketry, and rockets, began to play with¬ 
out intermiffion, yet our army fuffcred but little by 
them; for the armies continuing to advance towards 
each other, the Mahratta guns being very large and 
heavy, and their level not ealily altered, their Ihot 
foon began to pafs over our troops, and fell a mile in 
tfe rear. On our fide, the cannon fired but little, ex¬ 
cept from the Grand Vizier's divilion. 

As the armies were advancing towards each other, 
Ibrahim Khan Gardee rode up to the BhoW, and, 
after faluting him, he faid, 44 You have long been’ 
44 difpleafed with me, for infilling on the regular 
44 monthly pay for my people; this month your trea- 
44 fure was plundered, and we have not received any 
44 pay at all; but never mind that; this day I will 
44 convince you that we have not been paid fo long 
44 without meriting it.”—He immediately fpurred his 
horfe, and returning to his divifion, he ordered the 
ftandards to be advanced, and taking a colour in his 
own hand, he directed the cannon and mufketry of 
his divilion to ccafe firing; then leaving two batta¬ 
lions oppofed to Berkhordar Khan and Amir 
Khan’s divifion, to prevent their taking him in 
flank, he advanced with feven battalions to attack 
Doondy Khan and Rafiz Raiimut Khan’s divi¬ 
fion with fixed bayonets. The Robillas received the 
charge with great refolutian; and the adion was fo 
clofe, that they fought hand to hand. Near eight 
thoufand Kohilks were killed or wounded, and the at¬ 
tack 
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tack became fo hard upon them, that but few of the 
people remained with their chiefs; not above five hun¬ 
dred, or at moft a thou fan d, with each, after the vio¬ 
lence of the firft charge. 

Hafiz Rahmut Khan being indifpofed, was in 
his palankin t and feeing the defperate Itate of affairs, 
he ordered his people to carry him to Doondy Khan, 
that he might expire in his prefence: while on the 
other hand, Doondy Khan was giving orders to fearch 
for Hafiz &aUmut Khan; for fo great was the con- 
fufion, that no one knew where another was. The 
two battalions left to oppofe the Shah’s flank divi- 
fions, as mentioned above, exerted themfclves very 
much, and repulfed the Durranies as often as thdjr 
attempted,;to advance. In this a&ion, which lafted 
three honlrs, fix of Ibrahim Khan’s battalions were 
tdmoft entirely ruined, and he himfelf wounded in fe- 
vernl p&ces, with fpears, and with a mufket-ball. Ama- 
jffit^uicxwAR, whofe divifion fupported Ibrahim 
Khan, behaved very well, and was himfelf wounded 
in feveral places. 

In the centre of the line, the Bkow, with Biswas 
Row, and the houfehold troops, charged the divifion 
of the Grand Vizier, The Mahrattas broke through 
a* line of ten thoufand horfe, feven thoufand Perftan 
mulketeers, and one thoufand camels with Zumburucks 
upon them, killing and wounding about three thoufand 
of them. Among the killed was Attai Khan, the 
Grand VizieVs nephew, who had gained fo much ho¬ 
nour by the defeat of Gobind Pundit. The divifion 
j&tve ground a little, but the Grand Vizier himfelf 
$tood firm, with three or four hundred horfe, and fifty 
Zumburuck camels; he himfelf, in complete armour, 
d^faiputited, to fight on foot. 

The Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah, whofe divifion 
W$s ne#t, eoul4 not fee what was going on, on ac- 

epUfit 
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count of the duft; but finding the found of men and 
horfes in that quarter fuddehly dimini fh, he fent md 
to examine into the caufe. I found the Grand Vizier 
in an agony of rage and defpair, reproaching his men 
for quitting him. “ Our country is far off, my 
« friends,” faid he, “ whither do you fly ?” But no 
one regarded his orders or exhortations. Seeing me, 
he faid, “ Ride to my fon Shuja-ul^Dowlah, and 
M tell him, that if he does not ftipport me immedi- 
M ately, I mud perifh.” I returned with this mef- 
fage to the Navab> who faid that the enemy being fo 
near, and likely to charge his divifior^ the worlt con* 
fequences might follow to the whole army if he made 
any movement at that time, which might enable the 
enemy to pafs through the line. 

The Navab's divifion confided of only Uwo fhou- 
fand horfe, one thoufand mulketeersj with twenty 
pieces of cannon, and fome fwivels: but the^y ftood 
in clofe order, and (howed fo good a countenanciytftaft 
the enemy made no attempt upon it. Once or twice 
they advanced pretty near, and feemed as if they 
would charge us; but they did not. 

On the left of the Navab's divifion was that of 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, who hud about eight thoufand 
RohiUa infantry with him, and near fix thoufand horfe; 
They advanced (lowly under cover of a kind of bread* 
works of fand, which were thrown up by a great num¬ 
ber of Bildars> who were with them, and who, having 
finifhed one, advanced the diftance of half a mufket* 
(hot in front of that, under cover of their own people, 
and threw up another; to which the troops then ad* Y ; 
vanced, while a third was thrown up in the fame man- ; 
ner. They had got on above a cofs in this method, and v 
were within a long mufket-(hot of the enemy, Nujeib* 
ul-Dowlah faying, “ That it behoved him to exert 

himfclf, as fie was the perfon mod deeply intereft- 
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** ed in the event of that day, the reft being only as 

viiitors:” and, to fay the truth, he was a man of fur- 
prifing a&ivity and ability. 

V' 

He was oppofed by Junkoojee Sindea,* uid between 
them there was a mortal enmity. As the Robillas had 
a gfeat number of rockets with them, they fired volleys 
of two thoufand at a time, which not only terrified 
the horfes by their dreadful noife, but did fo much 
execution alfo, that the enemy could not advance to 
charge them, ^efides which, the divifion of Shah 
Pussund was on the right flank of Nujeib- 

tfL-DowLAHjjfand that Durr any chief, being a brave 
and experienced officer, advanced in fuch good order, 
that th e Mabrattas could make no impreflion on it. 

rf 

The a8lon continued in nearly this ftate from morn¬ 
ing till noon j and though we ■ fuffered leaft in point of 
kille 4 $nd wounded, yet, upoL the whole, the Mah - 
riWst feemed to have the advantage. 

About noon, the Shah received advice that the 
Robillas and the Grand Vizier's divifions had the worft 
of the engagement; upon which he fent for the Ne- 
fuckcbeest (a corps of horfe, with particular arms and 
drefi?, who are always employed in carrying and ex¬ 
ecuting the Shah’s immediate commands,) and two 
thoufand ol them being affembled, he fent five hun¬ 
dred of them to his own camp, to drive out by force 
all aimed people whom they fhould find there, that 
they might aflift in the aflion; and the remaining one 
thoufand five hundred, he ordered to meet the fugi¬ 
tives from the battle, and to kill every man who fhould 
?'"irefufe to return to the charge. This order they ex- 
v . ccuted fo effectually, that, after killing a few, they 
compelled feven or eight thoufand men to return to 
the field. Some were alfo found in the camp, and 
> fome the Shah fent from the referve which was 

with 
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with him. Of thefe, he fent four thoufand to cover 
the right flank; and about ten thoufand were fent 
to the fupport of the Grand Vizier, with orders to 
charge the enemy fword in hand, in clofe order, and 
at full gallop. At the fame time he gave dire&ions 
to Shah Pussund Khan, and Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, 
that, as often as the Grand Vizier fhould charge the 
enemy, thofe two chiefs fhould at the fame time attack 
them in flank. 

About one o’clock thefe troops joined the Grand 
Vizier, who immediately mounted hiihorfe, and charg¬ 
ed the body of the Mahratta army, Where the Bhow 
commanded in perfon: Shah PussdHn Khan, and 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, took them in fl; tjt at the fame 
time, which produced a terrible effed. \ 

% 

This clofe and violent attack lafted FQr near an 
hour, during which lime they fought on both fide® 
with fpears, fwords, battle-axes, and even doggers. 
Between two and three o’clock, Biswas Row was 
wounded, and difmounted from his horfe; which being 
reported to the Biiow, he ordered them to take him 
up, and place him upon his elephant. The Bhow hira- 
felf continued the adion near half an hour longer on 
horfeback, at the head of his men; when all at once, 
as if by enchantment, the whole Mahratta army 
turned their backs, and fled at full fpeed, leav¬ 
ing the field of battle covered with heaps of dead. 
The inftant they gave way, the vidors purfued them 
with the utmoft fury ; and, as they gave no quarter, 
the (laughter is fcarcely to be conceived, the purfuit 
continuing for ten or twelve cofs in every dire£lion in 
which they fled. 

Of every defeription of people, men, women, and 
children, there were faid to be five hundred thoufand 
fouls in .the Mahratta camp, of whom the greatest 

part 
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part were killed or taken prifoners: and of thofe who 
efcaped from the field of battle, and the purfuit, many 
were deftroyed by the Zemindars of the country. 
Antajee Mankeeser, a chief of rank, was cut off 
by the Zemindars of Fetocknagur . 

The plunder found in the Mabratta camp was pro- 
digioufly great: you might fee one of our horlemen 
carrying off eight or ten camels loaded with valua¬ 
ble effects: horfes 1 were driven away in flocks like 
Ibeep: and great, ^numbers of elephants were alfo 
taken, Y&' 

4 Near forty Ihoufand prifoners were taken alive; 
Of which fijgfor feven thoufand took flielter in the 
camp of Shuja-ul-Dowlaii, who polled his own 
people to ffPteft them from the cruelty of the Dur- 
ranies; Jbtp the unhappy prifoners who fell in the 
handsof^ihe latter, were moil of them murdered in 
cpitHfood, the Dummies faying in jeft, that, when 
they left their own country, their mothers, fitters, and 
;Wives,defired that, whenever they ffiould defeat the mi¬ 
sbelievers, they would kill a few of them on their ac¬ 
count, that they alfo might pofiefs a merit in the fight 
fif God. In this manner thousands were deftroyed, 
Mb that in the Durrany camp (with an exception of the 
45 «ah, and his principal officers) every tent had heads 
piled up before the door of it. 

^ As foon as the battle was over, all the chief offi¬ 
cers prefented their Nezzurs of congratulation to the 
®|ah; and his majefty, having taken a flight view of 
battle, returned to his tent, as all the 
cither commanders did to theirs, leaving the inferior 
Officers, and private foldiers, to continue the plunder 
9 pd pdifuit at their own diferetion. 


Towards 
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Towards looming, feme of Berkhordar Khan’s 
Durranies having found the body of Biswas Row, 
on his elephant, after taking the elephant and jewels* 
brought the body to Shuja-ul-Dowlaii, who gave 
them two thoufand rupees for it, and ordered that 
it fhould be taken care of. Ibrahim Khan Gar- 
dee, though fcverely wounded, had been taken alive 
by Shuja Kouly Khan, one of Shu ja-ul-Dowlah’s 
own people; which being reported to his Excellency,, 
he ordered him to be carefully Concealed, and his 
wounds to be drefled. 

v 1 
% 

The Shah next day ordered Shuja-ul-Dowlah 
to fend the body of Biswas Row for hfm to look atj 
which he accordingly did. The whole, camp, great 
and final 1, were aifembled round the S|ah’s tent to* 
fee it; and every one was in adiniration%f the beau¬ 
ty of its appearance; it was not disfigured by death, 
but looked rather like a per fun who deep s; he had 
one wound with a fword on the back of hif neCk, 
and a (light one with an arrow over his left eye, but 
there was no blood difcoverable on any part of his 
remaining clothes. Upon fight of this body, many 
of the Durranies aifembled in a tumultuous manner* 
faying, “ This is the body of the king of the unbeliev- 
u ers; we will have it dried and fluffed, to carry back 
« to Kabul ' 1 Accordingly, it was carried to the 
quarter of Berkhordar Khan, and depobted near 
the tent of Moody Lou, a Rettery by call, who was 
his Dewan. ' 

As foon as Shuja-ul-Dowlaii heard of this, he 
waited upon the Shah, and joining with the Grand 
Vizier , reprefented to his majefty, “ d hat enmity 
« fliould be limited to the life of our enemy; and it 
te is always the cuftom of Hindofian, that after a vie* 

tory, the bodies of the chiefs, of whatever race or; 
« tribe, arc given up, that they may receive the^, 

u propet; 
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44 proper obfequies, according to the rules of their 
44 particular religion: fuch conduB, they faid, does 
%i honour to the viBors, but an oppofite one difgraces 
44 them. Your majefty is only here for a time; but 
“ Shuja-ul-Dowlah, and the other Hindojiany chiefs, 
' 46 are the fixed refidents of this country, and may 
; 44 have future tranfaBions with the Mahrattas y when 
^their conduB on the prefent occafion will be remem- 
44 bered; therefore let the body be given up to them, 
■ 44 that they may aft as is cuftomary here.” 

. . • t 

y v This matter remained in agitation for near two 
days, NujEia-Uji-'Dowi AH, and, indeed, all the Hin - 
dofiany chiefs, Joining in the fame requeft. I was alfo 
fent on this account, accompanied by Meig Raj, Lhe 
Vahit of N$jeib-ui.--Dowlah, to the tents of Berk.- 
WoaoAR KiiSn and Mooty Lol. A fecond time I 
wentaloti^l when Mooty Lol afkcd me if I came on 
that btllrricfs only, or would undertake any thing 
furth^fl I faid, 46 For any’ thing that he chofc to 
46 communicate.” Accordingly, he carried me pri¬ 
vately into two inner tents: in one I found Raja 
Baboo Pundit, the Bhow’s Fakcel> who was woundr 
ed, with whom I converfed for fome time; after 
which I went into the other tent, where Row Jun- 
koojee Sindia was fitting; he was wounded with a 
ball, and with a fpear, in the arm, which he wore in a 
fling, and w T as a youth about twenty years of age. 
; Upon feeing me, he hung down his head; on obferv- 
4-ing which, I faid to him, t& Why do you do fo. Sir? 
¥ Whatever could be cxpeBed from human valour 
44 and exertion, you have done; and the deeds of that 
Ipfyiay will live forever in the memory of mankind.’* 
this, lifting tip his head, he faid, 44 True, no 
can contend with delliny. I wifh I had died 
44 i» the field of battle; but it was my fate to be 
brought hither. Thefe people now require ranfom 
from me, nor would it be difficult for me to pay 

41 what 
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u what they demand, but it is impoflible for me to 
<s get it here at this time. You were a friend of my 
46 father’s, and there was always friendship between 
“ my family and the Navab's , and my father did them 
confiderable fervices; if his Excellency will pay 
44 the money required for my releafe, it is an obliga- 
44 tion that I fhall never forget.” I affured him that 
the Navab would not be backward, and defired to 
know how much was required. Mooty Lol faid, 
feven lacks of rupees was the fum mentioned, but 
that it might probably be fettled for lefs. I immediate-, 
ly returned to the Navab , whom I found fitting with 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah : I told him all that had pafTed 
refpe£ting the bufinefs he fent me upon*' but as I well 
knew the enmity which Nujeib- ui-Dowlah bore to 
the family and perfon of Junkoojee, ahd thought 
that, from his good intelligence, he mightihave fome 
intimation that Junkoojfe was taken alive, Fthought 
it was belt to avoid faying any thing about hirti to the 
Navab at that time, and went away to another part of 
the tent: but Nujeib-ul-Dowlaii, who had obferv- 
ed me, faid to the Navab , “ From the countenance of 
“ Casi Raja, I perceive that he has fomething clfe 
« to fay which my prefence prevents." Shuja ul- 
D owl ah replied, that there were no fecrets between 
them two; and immediately calling me, made me 
fwear by the Ganges, to fpeak all that I fliould have 
done if Nujeib-ul-Dowlah had not been there; 
which being thus compelled to do, I did. Nujeib- 
ul-Dowlah, who was mailer of the moft profound 
diffiinulation, faid, that it was highly proper, and be¬ 
coming great men, to relieve their enemies under 
fuch circumftances; he therefore begged that Siiuja- 
ul-Dowlah would fettle the ranfom of Junkoojee, 
and that he himlclf would pay half of it. This was 
'his profeffion; and foori after taking leave, he went 
to the Grand Vizier , and informed him of all the par¬ 
ticulars. 

As, 
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As,'oft one hand, JMuj eib-ul-Dowlah wifhed to 
exterminate the family of Sindea , the Grand Vizier 
alfo was an enemy to Berkhordar Khan, whom he 
hoped to injure by difcovering this fecret negociation: 
they therefore went immediately together to the Shah, 
And laid the affair before him. His Majefty fent 
« for Berkhordar, Khan, and queftioned him about 
having concealed Junkoojee; but he pofitively de¬ 
nied any knowledge of it. The Grand Vizier then 
fent for me to prove the fad; but even after that, 
f Berkhordar Khan pcrfifted to deny it. Upon which, 

■ *the Shah ordered his Nefuckchees to fearch the tents 
A>f that chief. Thus driven to extremity, Berkhor- 

dar Khan immediately difpatched orders to his peo- 
to put both the prifoners to death, and bury them 
privately, before thofe fent by the Shah fhould arrive 
tp look f$r them, which was done accordingly, and 
thus thofe unhappy people loft their lives. 

* ' i! v 1 ' 

' IliRAniM Khan Gardeb had hitherto remained in 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s camp, and it was his Excellen¬ 
cy’s intention to fend him privately to Lucknow; but 
dome of the Shah’s people getting information of this, 
informed his Majefty of it, who fent for his Excel¬ 
lency, and queftioned him on the fubjefl. He at 
lirft denied it; but at length the Shah, by dint of per- 
(fyafton and flattery, got him to confefs it. Immedi¬ 
ately (a$ had been prc-concertcd) a great number of 
Dummies lurrounded the Shah’s tent, crying out, 
“ Ibrahim Kiian is our greateft enemy, and has been 
44 the deftrover of multitudes of our tribe; give him 
up to us, or let us know who is his prote&or, that 
My* may attack him.” Shuja-ul-Dowlah put 

■ his hand upon his fword, and laid, 44 Here he is;” and 
Aipgytfere ver^ypar coming to extremity, when the' 

Vizier interfered, and taking Siiuja -ul-Dow- 
he entreated him to conftgn Ibrahim Khan 
‘to his care for one week, promifing to reftore him 
Me at the end of that time. The Navab expreffed fome 

apprehenfion 
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apprehenfion of intended treachery; but the Grand 
Vizier fwearing on the Koran that no harm fhould be- 
fal the prifoner, Shuja-ul-Dowlah lent for Ibra¬ 
him Khan, and delivered him ihto the Grand Viziers 
hands. 

The Shah ordered him to be brought into his pre¬ 
fence, and infultingly afked him, “ how a man of hia 
“ courage came to be in fuch a condition?" He an- 
fwered, 66 that no man could command his deftiny; 
“ that his matter was killed, and himfelf wounded, 
“ and prifoner; but that, if he furvived, and his Ma- 
“ jelly would employ him in his fervice, he was ready 
“to fhew the fame zeal for him as he had done for 
“ the Bhow.” The Shah gave him back in charge 
to the Grand Vizier , where he was treated with the 
greateft cruelty; and, as it is laid, they ordered poi- 
fon to he applied to his wounds, fo that he dipd the 
feventh day after. 

The day after the battle, the Shah, fuperbty drefT* 
ed, i;ode round the field of battle, where he found 
thirty-two heaps of the (lain, of different numbers, 
mo Ik of them killed near each other, as they had 
fought: befides thefe, the ditch of the Bnow's camp, 
and the jungles all round the neighbourhood of Pant - 
put , $ere filled with bodies. The Siiaii entered the 
town of Paniputj and, after vifiting the fhrine of Boo 
Aly Kalin der, he returned to his tents, 

Shuja-ul-Dowlah took forae hundreds of Bijb- * 
ties with him to the field of battle, to wafh the bodies, 
and look for thofe of the chiefs, efpecially for that of 
the Bhow; and carried the Mabratta Vakeels^ Sina- 
jP^ujR. Pundit, and Gunneish Pundit,. and other 
prifoners, who knew the perfons of all the chiefs, to 
affift him in finding them out. Accordingly they 
found the bodies of Jeswunt Row Powar, and the 
fon of Pala Tadoo, and many others. 

Vol.HI. K The 
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The fecond day, after the ftri&eft fearch had been 
Blade for the body of the B’how, advice was brought 
that* a body was lying about fifteen cofs from the field 
battle, which-appeared to be that of a chief: Shu~ 
ja-ul-Dowlah immediately went to the place, and 
had the body wafhed: fome pearls of the value of three 
or four hundred rupees each, being found 1 near the 
body, confirmed the belief of its being that of a perfon 
qf rank. Thefe pearls the Navab gave to Sinadur 
Pundit; t,he Mabratta Vakeel , who, as well as the reft 
cjf the Mahrattas who came to find out the bodies, 
burft into tears, and declared this to be the body of 
ill© Bhow, which they difcovered by feveral natural 
marks, which the Bhow was known to have about 
him* Firft, a black fpot about the fize of a rupee on 
of his thighs; fecondly, a fear in his back, where 
he had been wounded with a Kuttar by Mazuffer 
KhajSj and thirdly, in bis foot the fortunate lines, 
called *by*the aftrologers, Puddurn Mutch * The body 
was that of a young man about thirty-five years old, 
and ftrongly made; and, as it was known that the 
Bhow every day made one thoufand two hundred pro- 
ftrattons before the fun, fo were there the marks of 
fuch a pra&ice on the knees and hands of this corpfe. 

While we were thus employed, I obferved one of 
the Durranies , who flood at a diftance and laughed; 
which I remarked to the Navab , and told him, that 
perhaps that man might know fomething refpefting the 
body* The Navab took him afide, and queftioned 
hinai to which he anfwered, “ I faw this perfon feve- 
« *al times during the battle; he was extremely well 
* mounted, and, in the courfeof the aftion, two of his 
horfes wei|s killed under him; at laft he received" 
feveral wounds, and was demounted from his third* 
ff horfe* About this time the Mahratta army fled on 
fide®, yet this perfon feemed ft ill to preferve his 
»f prefence of mind. He was well dfdTed, and had * 

K many 
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** niaihy jewels on, and he retired with a' fliort fpear, 
44 in his hahd, and with a refolute afpeft. 1 and 
44 fome others purfued him for the fake; of his jewels, 
cc and, having furrounded him, we afked him if he was 
44 fome chief, or the B how himfelf: and told him not 
44 to be afraid, for we would do him no harm, but 
44 carry him wherever he defired. As he made no 
44 reply, one of my companions grew angry, and 

44 Wounded him with a fpear, which he returned; upon 

45 which we killed him, and cut off his head, but not 
44 without his wounding two or three of us: the head 

46 another perfon has got.” This laft circumltance 
was not true, for the head was afterwards found with 
this very man. 

The Navab carried the body, and that of Sunjajee 
Na.jah, (which had forty cuts of fwords upon it,tha 
camp, upon two elephants, and informed the ShAh of 
all the circumltances. 

The Sit aii, in compliment to Shuja-ul-Dowlah, 
gave orders that thefe two bodies, together with the 
body of Biswas Row, fhould be burnt, according to 
the cuftom of their calls; and font twenty of his Ne- 
fuckcbees to attend, and prevent the Durr antes from 
giving any interruption to the ceremony. His Excel¬ 
lency gave the bodies in charge to me, and told me 
that I was of the fame country and tribe, and therefore 
he defired that I would burn them with the proper ce¬ 
remonials; and he fent Rajah Anufghire with the 
Nejuckcbees to attend me. Accordingly I carried them 
to a fpot between the Shah’s camp and the Naval's; 
and, having waftied them with Ganges water, and per¬ 
fumed them with faftdal wood, I burnt them. 

About two thoufand of the fugitives from the 
Bhow’s cam)?, who had efcaped from fkughter by 
’Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s protection, were prelent on 
this occafion. and all were of opinion that the head els 

K a body 
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body was the Bhow'sj but ft ill, the head not having 
been feen, there was fome room For doubt. In the 
evening, aftei burning the bodies, we returned to camp. 
At night Shuja-ui-Dowlah went to the Grand 
Vizier, and told him what the Durrany had faid re- 
fpetling the head. The Vtzier fent for the Durrany , 
who belonged to Berkhordar Kiian, and told him not 
to fear being obliged to give up his plunder, that he 
ihould keep it all if he would confcfs where the head 
was. Upon this the Durrany brought it wiappcd up in 
a cloth, and threw it down before the (hand Vizier . 
Rajah Bvaoo Pundit, the Mahratta Vakeel > being 
fent for to look at the head, immediately faid, “ This 
<s is the head of the Biiow: he was my mallei, and the 
14 care of this is a (acred duty to me: let me beg that 
“ this head may be gi\en to me, and that I may be 
* c pertained to burn it, according to the eetemouial of 
* 4 our religion.” The Giand l izier finikd at this re- 
quell, and gave the head to him, at the fame time 1c tid¬ 
ing fome Nefiakchees with him lor his proto lion. Ra¬ 
jah Baroo Pundii carried the head on the omhch of 
the camp, and burnt it; alter which no mau doubted 
that the Biiow w T asaflually killed. And this concludes 
all that I pcrfonally know lcfpefting this battle, and 
the death of the Bhow. 

I afterwards learned from othei pails of the country, 
that Muuiar Row, Guickwar, Bltal 

Shu Dio, and fome other chiefs, lied from the battle, 
and cfcaped. One of the B now’s wives eft aped on 
horfcback, and got fafe to Deig % where Rajah Sup [a 
Mvl received her with gieat telpeH, gave he i money, 
clothes, and a falankin, and fent her with an electt to 
^whence. Ihe got fafe to the Decan, 

Shumshhre Beiiadcr got to Deig, wounded. Sl <f\ 
Mpt had his wounds taken the greateft care of. but he 
ied foon after; and his tomb is at Deig, 

f l he 
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The fifth day after the battle) the Shah returned to 
Debly, which he reached in four marches. He wifhed 
to feize on the empire of Hindoftan ; but God difap- 
proved of this defign. 

After our return to Dehly , Shuja-ul-Dowlau 
fent all the fugitives from the Mabratta camp, who 
had taken flicker with him, under a guard of his owp 
troops, to the boundary of the Jauts dominions, where 
ihey were fafe. 

Eight days after this, by the pleafure of God, all 
the Durranies mutinied in a body, and infilled on the 
difeharge of their arrears for the two years pall, and 
alfo that they fhould immediately march back to 
Kabul. This confufion lafted for fome days, during 
which time the Durranies quarrelled with Shuja- 
ul-Dowlaii’s people, and threatened to attack his 
camp. His Excellency, highly provoked at this, 
went to the Grand Vizier , and afkcd him, 4; If that 

was the treatment he was to experience after all 
“ the fine promifes that had been made to him?” 
The Vizier ,allured him, that both the Shah and him- 
fclf had the highefl refpert and attention for his Ex¬ 
cellency; but that the Durranies were out of all power 
of controul. “ Then, (faid the Navab I fee the va¬ 
lue of your promife;” and got up to depart. The 
Vizier embraced him, faying, u We fhali meet again;” 
but his Excellency made no reply. 

As foon as he returned to his own camp, he con- 
fulted with his friends; and all agreed that it was no 
longer advifeabie to remain with the Shah’s army, 
Accordingly in the afternoon he decamped, and 
marched fifteen cofs that night; and in this manner, 
by five forced inarches, he got to Mindy Gaut , on th£ 
Ganges . He was apprehenfive that ihe SitaH might 
be lo provoked at the abruptness of his depasture, as 
to order him to be purfued; but no fuch flep was 

taken; 
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taken; ancl the Navab crqffed the Ganges, and rqtprn- 
ed with fafety into his own dominions. 

4 'V * , » I, , f ■ ’ V , * « 

After this, we learned from the news-writers, the 
Shah finding it impoffible to pacify his army by any 
cither means, was obliged to give up his views in Hitt- 
Marty and to return to Kabul; having received above 
forty'lacks of rupees from Nujeib-ul-Dowlah foy 
the affiance which he had given him. 

^ .Though this narrative is written from memory, and 
long fince the events happened, I do not believe that 
I have omitted any circumftance of importance; and 
thbfe who refleQ: upon thefe tranfa£lions, will believe 
that providence made ufe of Ahmed Shah Durrany, 
to humblb the unbecoming pride and prefumption of 
the Mabrattas; for in the eyes of God pride is crimi- 

, t 


NOTES. 

P, 93. inviiingj This meafure of the Bhow’s feems to have been 
merely a political artifice, lo difunite the Bindojlany chiefs, by exciting 
id feme of them a hope of participating in his conquefts; for the preceding 
conduB of the Bhow gives little reafon to believe that, if the JDvrranies 
and Rehillas had been out of the quell ion, he would have allowed the 
mftence of any power in Hindqftan but that of the Makrattas. 

t 

P. 99. childrenJ This is a compliment very common among eaflern 
nations; and, like moft of their other compliments, means nothing at all. 

P. tot. addrefs) Of this they are extremely tenacious; and it is a 
thing fo very particularly attended to in the eaft, that thofe who have oc- 
cafion to correfpond with the Afiaticks , cannot be too well acquainted 
with every one's addtefs; for any deviation excites either difgufl or ridicule. 

m 

; s P. too^^dgdh) The word Pdgah has the fame fignification among 
HA Mahratfyi, as Rxjalah has among the Perjtans and Moguls; and, be¬ 
ing indefinite in the number of troops of which it confifts, may be rendered 
fairly by our Word brigade . I have known it applied to a com- 
of three hundred horfe; and I have alfo known it ufed in the fame 
deferibe one of fume thou&uds of horfe and foot with artillery. 

’ ' , •* 

P. 107. Pindarries) The Pindarrits are the freebooters of the Mah. 
armies, and ufually as numerous as thofe they account their regu- 
r" fees# 
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i*Ts. They are mounted on finall but hardy horfes, and ferve for 
der only. The chiefs under whom they engage, enter into ■certain articles 
of agreement with the chief commanding the Mahralta army, rcfpe&mg 
the divifion of plunder; and the Pindarries alfp have particular conditions, 
on which they ferve under their chiefs. Their principal ufe is in laying 
wafte an enemy’s country, or their own when invaded j which they do 
with great alacrity and effcfl *, aifo in attacking the baggage and camp-fol¬ 
lowers of an enemy’s army. Another thing, which makes them extremely 
ufeful to their own army, is, that every Pindarry has a pair of large bag's 
on his faddle, which, after his day’s excurfton, he in the evening brings 
into camp, tilled with wheat, barley, rice, or fome other ufeful grain, 
plundered from the villages, which is fold in the bazar for fomething be¬ 
low the market price *, fo tint ten thoufand Pindarries are at leaft as ufe¬ 
ful to the fuppiy of their own army as an equal number of JBunneaks t with 
carriage-bullocks, would be. 

P. 107. The troop s) This feems to have been the cribs of the Bhow’s 
fortune: had he boldly attacked the Shah, while he was palling the Jam- 
na, he would probably have totally defeated him. 

P. 108. his camp J Colonel Do wf. fays, that the Brio w occupied 
the lines formerly thiown up by Mahommkd Shah, and that the Dur- 
e an y Shah polled himfelfin the more fortunate camp of Nadir Shah. 
Kassi Raj h does not notice this, but fays that the Bhow dug a trench 
round his camp. The point, however, is of little conference. 

P. 119. January) Colonel Do we fays it was on the 20th, not the 
6th of jftinad-ul-Sani. The reader may believe cither, without any in¬ 
jury to the faft of the battle itfelf. Dates arc exceedingly inaccurate in 
all oiiental productions. 

P. 1 20. dujl) This may appear extraordinary to thofe who have ne¬ 
ver feen a large army of horfe galloping about on a dully plain, in a hot 
climate, but is a very natutal and true defeription to thofe who have. 

If I am not uniUken, Plutarch mentions, as one of the molt cruel 
fufferings of Crass us's army, when defeated in Parthia, that the Par- 
thians galloped round them continually, and almoft fuffocated the fokliers 
with dull. 

P. 122. enmity) Dattea ju Pateil, the brother of Junkoo- 
c ee, had been killed the year before, in the battle of BadeUy t againlt 
Nu jeib-u l-Dowlaii. jji 

P. 123. orders) Thefe orders of Ahmed Shah evirp much mili¬ 
tary knowledge; pcihaps better can fcatcely be imagined in that fituation 
of affairs; and the fucccls was complete. 

P. 123. enchantment,) The Mahralta army fled in confluence of 
the death of Biswas Row, their chief. This is always the cafe with 
AJiatick armies. 

P. 124. fouls) This number feems very great; but any perftm ac¬ 
quainted with the multitudes of followers ia an Indian camp, will not 
u difbeUeve 
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disbelieve it. Even in Englijk camps in India, three followers to each 
fighting man,, is ronfidered as a moderate number, 

P. 124. meritJ This is looked upon as highly beneficial to the fouls 
of the fitithful; and almoft a certain palFport to paradife. 

P. 127. Ganges) This is one of the many inllances among this peo¬ 
ple^ where abfurd fuperftition is brought in excufc of lax morality. What 
the .author adverts to is very common, both among Hindoos and Mujful- 
tnans. It is rather an adjuration than any thing that might rcafonably be 
deemed obligatory (even though its objeft were innocent) on the perfon on 
whofri it is involuntarily impofed; and is ufually pratlifed to make men 
betray fecrets which they are bound in honoui to conceal. He who wilhes 
todifeover the fecret, fays, “ 1 adjure you by the Ganges , or the Koran , 

. ** or your fon's head.' 1 This the other pretends to confider a fufficient 
v, compulfion for him to betray his truft : 1 fay pretends, becaufe where the 
fecret regards their own intereft or fafety, they are veiy far from allowing 
an equal force to die adjuration. 

P.* 1 29. cruelly) The caufe of this extraordinary enmity 10 Tb r a h i m 
Khan, was his having fought on the fide of the infidels againll the true 
believers. 

P. 132, killed) Notwithftanding all this, however, in the year 1779, 
a map appeared, who called himfclf the Bhow, and from many circum- 
fiances obtained credit for fome time. 

He came firft to Etaiva , and made himfelf known to Lala Baj.go- 
a merchant with whom the 15 how had been on terms of friendflnp. 
Balgobxnd was fo far perfuaded of Ins identity, that he treated and en¬ 
tertained him with great refpefcl: but, though he btcught many circumftan- 
tial proofs that he was the 15 kow, and his age, perfon, and feveral marks 
about his body, firongly fuppcrtid that belief, llili there appeared a difference 
in temper and manner, which excited doubt. Balcosin a having ex- 
prefled his wifh to be fatished refpcfhng this, the perfon replied, that after 
the battle and purluit, from which he elcaped alive, though wounded, he 
fled to the hllh of Kdmddun , where he lived file year;, among a fraternity 
of Fdkeirs, conforming to all their auflerities; which rnufl necetfarily have 
made a great change in his manners. That after this, he had rcfidcd fome 
time in A JnLund, and had, iiavelietl to many places in the difguife of a 
Byraghy lukcir. “At length.” faid lie, “i am arrived here, and we 
. muft devife the belt method for me to declare myfelf.” Balgobind 
f tol<h lijm, tAt, as there were many Mahrattis at Benares to whom the 
l&jtiMkvv w asm now 11, he had betier liill fhew huiifelf there. Accordingly 
f 'E^wcm to 1 RA uttcrcule, in BmuUlcuad , from wlience he wrote (as the 
Jplifiow) to Moorjee Bnur, Ramchukd Gotkur, and Guk- 
Bi-tUT, at Benares ; informing them that he was arrived at Chut- 
t&EMd} and defiring them to come to him immediately. 

;r(.yponreceipt of this letter, NIoorjee JBhut, thefon of Rakcuun’d 
and DoottJDOO Bhut, whowasanoldfervantof the Bhow, 
fet out for Cjiutterkote , where they immediately waited upon the fup- 
pofed BttOW, and had a long conference with him; aftet which they 

retired 
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retired te a Itoufc in the tovrn. Next day they waited upon him again, 
when, in the eourfe of the converfation, the fuppofed Bhow told them, 
that as he had left many lacks of rupees, as a depoftt with than before thte 
battle of Paniput, he defired that they would fumiftt him with fome 
money, to defray the expenfe of the rank which he meant to afferr. On 
this they immediately got up, and went away; and from that time, they 
began to circulate a report that this wa\ not the Bhow, but an impof- 
tor. When he heard tins, he reproached them with ingratitude, and told 
them that he would come to Benares, ami ellabliih his claims upon them i 
they, however, perfiltcd to deny them, ami returned to Benares. The 
fuppofed Bhow followed them, and arriving at Benares , went to refide 
at the hoitfe ot Doonuoo Bhut, who all along acknowledged him. 
Here feveral Makr alias, and other cortfidcrable inhabitants rtf that town, 
went to fee him, and were 16 far convinced of his identity, that they 
gave and lent him large funs of money. Several of the Mahrailas alfo ' 
ate with him, in proof of their belief of his {lory. . But four or five of 
the principal merchants, whom he had aflerted to be his debtors, would 
not vifu him; at which he was fo much provoked, that he fent word to 
Moorjie Bhut, Ram nit under Gotkur, and Gunnsish BhUt, 
either to pay him what ibey owed him, by fair means, or that be would 
compt 1 them by foice: at the fame time, he began to raife fome troops in 
the town, and ioon got together fome hundreds of the kind of loldtery pro¬ 
curable in every town ot Ilindojl an. He a'fo got a palkcy, and two,or 
three hoifes for lmnlclf, with which cavalcade he uled to come into the 
town, and pal's in teiror round ihe hordes of hi debtors, who weie much 
alarmed ldl he Ihould feize upon them, and cariy them oil* 

Mr. Thomas G r mi am, who at this time was rchdent on the part 
of the Company at Benares , hearing of thefc proceedings, inquired of 
levetai pet foils of rhaiattCT, whether, in their opinion, this man wai 
the Bhow or not; who ail replied that lie certainly was an impolitic. 
While this inquiiy was c« ing on, it was difcovered that Doonuoo 
Bhut, aconhaeimal fnend of the Hho'v, (as has been laid helore,) was 
tarrying on feme feciet negotiation with Raja Ciieyt Sing, who 
had lent him m.mev at ddfcicnt times. Mr. (fa a ham was led to be-, 
lieve, iiorn many tircumfhmces, that one objefct of this negotiation was 
to have lnm dedroyed, under cover of lome popular infurrcttion; the" 
Baja having at that time i onceived a jealoufy of him, on account of his 
knowledge in the attair. ot that Uillnct, which the Raja wiflied as much as 
polbble totonceal- As the Enghjh were then at war wuh the Mahrattas , 
and Raja Ciieyt Sing thought to be rather dilfanhed with, flic govern¬ 
ment, Mr. Graham was very naturally alarmed at this intelligence, and 
lent a indfage to the Raja, requeuing that he would explain hunfelL In 
irply, Raja Cur.YT Sing a (Hired him that he was perfectly ignorant of 
the matter in quell ion, and defired that Mr. Graham would feud for 
the pci Ion hunielf, and inquire. Mr. Graham accordingly did fend for 
him; but he peremptory refufed to come, with cxpiellions of contempt 
for the rclidem\ authority. 

Mr. Graham having advifed the Raja of this, and called upon him 
for altiftance, as the pcvlon in whofc hands the government of t ie conn- 

try 
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try was, as to its police, the Raja immediately feat the Aimer and Cut- 
tfial of Benares with a detachment of Sepoys, to ieize upon the fuppofed 
Show, and confine him. They accordingly furrounded the botife in 
which he refided, and, after fome little refillance, they took him prifoner, 
apd carried him to Mr' Graham, who alked him fome quelhons; to 
which his anfwers were not fatisfaflory, and rather tending to confirm tbi % 
fufpicions already conceived of Raja Ciieyt Sing. 

The fuppofed Bhow remained a prifoner in the Aumeins Cutcherry 
at Benares , till Mr. Graham having confulted the board at Calcutta, 
received their order? to fend him to Chunargkur , and deliver him in charge 
tq the commanding officer there; and they at the fame time direfled him 
to inquire particularly into the truth or falfehood of his ftory. This perfon 
was accordingly confined at Chwn-arghur, where Mr. Graham went i'e- 
Vtfral times, and fent for the prifoner, whom he qsiefltoned particulatly 
refpeflinghis whole llory; the refult of which was, his feeling fume difpo- 
fition to credit his being the Bhow, and occafionally allying him with 
money. Soon after, Mr. Graham went to Calcutta , carrying with 
film an 9gen< on the part of the fuppofed Biro w; but in a ffiort time after, 
he himfelf going to Madras as Secretary to Sir Eyre Coots, nothing 
was, determined refpefling that affair, and the unfortunate man remained a 
prifonertill Augujl, 1781, when Mr. Hastings, the Governor Gene¬ 
ral, came to Benares , and the troubles with Raja Cueyt Sing com¬ 
menced* During the time of Mr. Hast 1 n gs’s refidence at Chunarghur, 
be lent for the pnfoner, and, after hearing his llory, ordered him to be re¬ 
pealed, The man returned to Benares , where he died foori after. 

Among others, Kassi Raj h Pundit, the author of this book, being 
at Benares , when the fuppofed Bhow 1 elided there, went to fee him, 
and laid (as Balgobind had done) that the perfon exafliy refembled 
the real Bhow, and that the marks upon him (theliune as mentioned in 
his narrative of the battle of Paniput) exafliy correfpotided, hut that the 
manner and temper were different. 

Thus the affair Hands at prefent, a fubjeft for unbounded conjeflures; 
and the Benares Bhow will generally be clafled with Lambert Sim- 
KU, Perrin Wakbeck, the Ruffian Demetru, and many others 
tyhom ill fucccs has tranfmitted to pollerity as impoftors, when better for- 
lime, in the precarious appeaUo the fword, would, perhaps, have (lamped 
them the real much-injured heirs of their domain"', refiored by the hand of 
Heaven, to blefs their fubjefls by the benign exercife of legitimate authority. 

“The vanqnifil’d rebel like a rebel dies: 

’ ** The viflor rebel plumes him on a throne.*' 

Thiupan had written a hillory of himlclf in the Perfian language, which 
■J^.gavit'io Mr, Thomas Graham, who would have indulged me with 
the perulai of it, but having left it behind him when he went to the coaft 
the late Sir Eyre Coote, in a place not fufficicntly dry, it was 
.unfortunately deflroyed by vermin. 

P. Shumsheke) This was the father of Aly Bexiader, 
row at jMuttra (in *790) with Tokojee Hu leer. 

*33- 
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P. 133; fie wijhe 4 ) This is the only hiftorical .intimation that 1 re¬ 
member to have met with of this faft, yet it is extremely probable; and 1 
was told by people of the firft authority, when 1 was at Debly, that dm 
connexion which Ahmed Shah Durrany formed with tnehoufe dF 
Timor when he was in Hindojlan, was with that view. He, himfelf 
married a daughter of Mohammed S.iiaii, and gave a young daughter 
of AiiUMGH ire San i (confecjuently a filler or half filler of Shah 
Aium) to his fon Timur Shah, who has fince fuceeeded him in the 
throne of Kabul, &c. But hit* conftant apprehenfions on the fide of Ptrjia, 
and a difpofition void of enterprife, have hitherto prevented Tl mu r ShaH 
from attempting anything in Hindojlan; and, as he grows older, U.ip 
probable that his pacific conduft will Hill continue. 

P. 134. Navabj It cannot fail to (trike, every reader, that though 
Kassi Rajh Pundit was a fervant, and evidently a great admirer of 
Shuj a-ul-Dowlah, omitting no fair occafion of ptaifmghim, yet ho 
fays nothing of what Dowk and fome others tell us of Sh u JA-UL-Doyr- 
lah‘s being highly inllrumental to gaining the victory at Panipiit, by 
wheeling round upon the flank of the Mahrattas at a critical par 4 tof the 
battle. On the contrary, by his very clear and minute detail, it appears 
that Sti uja-u l-Dow un’s divifion never moved from their firft poll, 
but thought themfelvcs fortunate in not being attacked where they ytere» 
As, independent ofhillorical truth and his mailer’s credit, Kassi Rajh 
would himfelf have derived fome lhare of reputation from the gallant ac¬ 
tions performed by that divifion, it does not feem likely that he vuuld have 
palled fuch a circumflance over in filencc, if it had ever happened. 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN. 


A. Paniput, with the Mahratta 
Camp. 

1 Divifion of Ibrahim K man, 

2 Divifion of Amajee Guick- 

WAR, 

3 Divifion of Sou Deo Pate 1 l. 

4 Divifion of the B11 o w and Bis¬ 

was Row. 

5 Divifion of Jits wo nt Row. 

6 Divifion of Shumshire B e - 

HAUER. 

7 Divifion of Mu lhar Row. 

$ Divifion of J v kkooce e Sindia. 


B. The Durrany Camp. 

C. The Shah’s advanced Te^f. 

1 Divifion of Berkhorda*. 

Kuan. 

2 Divifion of Amir Beg, &c. 

3 Divifion of DooNpv Khan- 

4 Divifion of Haviz RahmUF-. 

Khan. 

5 Divifion of Ahmed Rka* 

Buncusii. 

6 Divifion of the Grand Vizky. 

7 Divifion of Sa uja-u e-Dow- 

lah. 

8 Divifion of Nu,JEiB-ut-Dow. 

LAH 

9 Divifion of Shah Pussund, 

Khan. 

to Perjian Mufkcteeis. 

remark 
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REMARK ty the PRESIDENT. 

T HE preceding narrative brings to my mind an 
an anecdote, which I received from Haiimen of 
Yezd, whofe father Bahra'm had been a confidential 
fervant of Cari'm Rha'n, and heard it at Shiraz, from 
the lips of the Kha'n himfelf. Both Cari'm Zend and 
Ahmed Abdali were officers of Na'dir Shah; and, 
having difpleafed him at the fame time, for a little neg- 
JeB, of their duty as commiffaries, were put under ar- 
reft, and confined for fome days in the fame guard- 
room ; but fuch are the viciffitudes of life in unft tiled 
countries, that a fhort time after, Na'dir was afiaffi- 
nated jby one of his own kinfmen; Cari'm became, at 
length, fovereign of all Irani where he reigned near 
thirty years univerfally beloved; and Ahmed, having 
founded a new kingdom at Cdbuli obtained the viBory 
at Pdnipat*bi without which the Mahrdttus would, 
perhaps, at this day, have been the moll powerful na¬ 
tion of India, 


TO COLONEL PEARSE, 


, Dear Sir, 

* The following is an extraft from a 
paper written in 1782, and intended for a periodical 
mathematical publication, which I then had the care 
of: as it moftly relates to a fubjebt of which no perfon 
is a better judge than yourfelf, if you think it worthy 
of a place in the Yranja ft ion's of the Jfiatick Society t I 
mjueft you will tranfmit it. 


,v: 

, A*' 


I am, dear Sir, 


Your moll obedient and 

moll humble fervant. 


ort William, 

? June 10, 178 7. 


REUBEN BURROW 


No. VI. 
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VI. 


A Specimen of a Method of reducing 
Practical Tables and Calculations 
into more general and compendious Forms. 

T HOUGH practices ufual in oncfciencemay often 
be transferred with advantage to another, yet 
the general cl a fs of writers are fo much more intent, 
upon making books than improvements, that it very 
feldom happens to be the cafe: and, therefore, though 
the following hints can have little claim to ingenuity, 
they are certainly valuable on account of their ufe. 

It is common in Aftronomy, when there are two 
feries of quantities, whofc refpeaive terms depend on 
each other, to find a general expreflion for an inter-, 
mediate term, by what is called the method of interpo¬ 
lation: that is applied by Newton to Comets , and by 
De La Catli.e to Eclip/es ;,and I fliall here, asafpe- 
cimen, apply it to fome few examples in artillery and 

fortification. 


I et <T_Lhx be an expreflion by which the quantity a 
is derived from m, and b from n; then if N is any term 
in the feries m, n, the term derived from it, m the fu¬ 
ries a, b, will be (an-bm) : (n-m)-f N (b-a): (n-mj. 

In p. 174 of Muller’s Artillery, the length of a 
hatterv for two pieces of cannon is forty-feet; and for 

four pieces, fifty-eight feet: now if N be the number 

of cannon, a general expreflion for the length of the 

battery ma’y be'found, by fubftituting two for m and 

four for n, forty for a, and hfty-eigbt for b, m the 
forecoins form, which then becomes 22- r .9 N; and 
therefore, for twenty pieces of cannon, the lengt o 

the battery is 202 feet. gy 
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By a fimilar fubftitution, if fifty men are required 
to make the battery for two pieces, and feventy for 
that of four pieces, as in Muller’s Table, then 
go-j-ioN^ is the cxprcflion for the men required for 
aniy 1 ndmber N^of pieces iri general: 

Jnftefadj therefore,* of Muller's TableJ the' fol¬ 
lowing general one may be infcrted for the number of 
Ifiifef), tools, See. for making a battery for any number 
cannon in one night. 
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In the fame manner, from having a few particular 
cafes in other kinds of rules, general ones may be 
found: for example, if N be a number whofc r root 
is required, and if x 1 be -its neareft complete power, 
then we know already, that 

x : N x :: x : N * x for the 1 root. 

1 x 4 -}-~N : N x*:: x: N- x for the fquare root, 
i 2 x 3 4 “ N i N » x 3 : : x: Ny « x for the cube root. 

» 

Now the general form of the three laft terms is evi¬ 
dent; and to findthofeof the firft term, let one and 
twffcbe put for m and n, and one and three halves 
for a and b, and by fubftituting in the foregoing ex- 
'larefiion; the general coefficient of x r is found to be 
again if we put o and one half for a and b, we 
,'fijid the coefficient of N to be (r— i). 


If 


















reducing practical tables, &c. 



ff we ufe the fecond and third proportions, putting' 
two and three for m and n, and for a and b, three 
halves and two, in the firft cafe, and one-half and 
one, in the fecond, we get the fame values. Hence in- 


general ; 


r-|-ir r—1 


*.N » x:: x: N 


2 2 


Another example of the advantage of transferring 
practices from one fubjeft to another is this/ Dr. 
Halley has applied a method fimilar to that of inter¬ 
polation to find the time of the tropicks: now the fun’s 
meridian altitude may be found in the fame way, from 
altitudes taken near the meridian, and if the'obfever 
begins a little before noon to take altitudes and the 
times, and continues to do fo till a little after noon, a 
number of meridian altitudes may be deduced from 
thefe, and the latitude found much more exafcUy from 
them, than can be expefted from a fingle meridian al¬ 
titude, by ufing the cxpvdfion for the maximum, or 
otherwife. 


Analogous to thefe, are methods of 
generalizing properties Prom particular 
cafes: thus, if Ab Ac be taftgents to a 
circle, and if any lines BC be, be alfo 
drawn to touch the circle; then the 
perimeters of all the triangles ABC, 
will be conftant, and alfo the difference ^ 
between the fum of Ab and Ac and the 
bafe be: this property is of uncom¬ 
mon’ ufe in the conftruQion of pro¬ 
blems, relative to plain triangles and 
trapeziums; and if lines be fuppofed 
drawn from the centre, or a point in 
the circumference of a fphere, to each part of the 
figure, it willi be found, that the projeftion of the 
figure upon the fphere will have analogous properties, 
and that the theorem is alfo true in fpherical triangles. 

By 
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By a little mode of confideratioiw^orfefe fimilar to 
thofe of Apollonius on tangencJ^may Jle conftruft- 
cd on the fphere: for inftance, diving three circles 
: given upon a fphere, a fourth may be found to touch 
them; for their portions on the fphere being given, 
their projections will alfo be given on a plane ftereo- 
graphically; and as a circle may be found in Vi eta’s 
method to touch them on that plane, the fituation of 
that circle may be found upon the fphere, and hence 
properties may be found from confirucling the problem 
independent of the flereographic projection: and if 
> 1 &C fuppofe the centre of projection to he the centre of 
; focus, See. of a fpheroid, or other f’oiid, innumerable 
properties may be found relative to their tangents, 
r curvatures, &c. regard being had to the pofition of 
• the plane, tfcc. 

1 " *\ 

To give a fpccimcn of the aforefaid method in for¬ 
tification, let h (fee pp, 22, 23, 24, and 25, of Dei- 
jmer’s Perfect French Engineer ) reprefent the height of 
a wall; then, according to Vauban’s meafurcs, if five 
feet be the thicknefs at the top, ~h-d-5 will be the 
thicknefs at the bottom; and, according to Belidor's 
method £h+3?5» will be the thicknefs at the top, and 
that at die bottom. The length of the coun- 
, terfort (according to Vauran) will be ^h-j-2; alfp 
-feh-|"2 is the thicknefs next the wall, and (-3-11-1-4) the 
thicknefs at the other end of the counterfort. If 
part of the wall is gazoned, let e be the height of 
that part, and hthat of' the wall; then -J- (h-f-ej-j-g is 
the thicknefs at the bottom; is the thick- 

lids at the top; i(h-b<0+ 3 is the length of the coun¬ 
terfort; i(h-|-e)d-2 its thicknefs next the wall, and 
lii s (h+e)+4 its thicknefs fartheft from the wall, 
Vvhen there are cavaliers, let c he their height in 
feet; then £(2 C+c+5o) is the thicknefs of the 
reVctemeot at the top, and £( 2 h-f-2 ed-c-f-50) is the 
thicknefs at the bottom. 


A DEMOft- 
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A DEMONSTRATION OB' ONE OB TUT 

HINDOO RULES OF ARITHMETICK. 

By Mr. REUBEN BURROW. 

HPHK art of invention being in a great meafure de- 
^ pendent on the doBmic of combinations, every 
additional improvement m the lad mud of confcqucnce 
be ufcful in the former; and as the following ancient 
jule for 44 finding the fum of all the different permuta- 
46 tions of a give i numeral quantity, confifhng of a 
44 given number of plaits of figures is not, I believC| 
extant in any European Author, and is befides very in* 
gemous, I tahp the liberty to infert it, and alfo to ad4 
the demonftration. 

Rule. Place an Authmetical Piogreffion over the 
figures, beginning with unity at the units place, and io- 
cieafmg by unity : divide the produB of the terms of 
this progreflion by the number of places of figures In 
the given quantity, multiply the fum of the figures irt 
the given quantity by the quotient, and fet down the 
produfl as often as there are places in the given quan¬ 
tity, removing it each repetition one place to the light 
hand, and the fum of thefe lines is the fum of all the 
permutations. , 

Example. RcquirccJ the fum of the different per¬ 
mutations of 893. 


1 X2X3 
•- ■ - • 

3 

(8+94-3) 2=40; 

893 

839 


40 

983 

2 t 

40 

938 

9 3 

40 

389 



39® 


4440 

4440 
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Kirfl, It is evident that if all the permutations of any 
number of letters exprefling figures be put down ; and 
thofd in the firft place to the right hand be multiplied 
by unity; thofe in the fecond place by ten; thofe in 
the third place by 100, and fo on ; then the fum of all 
thefe will be the fum of the permutations required. 

~ Secondly, Suppofing the different permutations to 
be put down one under another, it will really appear, 
.from the manner in which permutations are generated, 
that all the letters occur an equal number of times in 
each perpendicular column; and.alfo that the number 
of times of occurrence in the permutation of n letters, 
js,equal to the permutations of n—1 letters; but the 
permutations of n—1 letters is equal to i.2.3...(n—1) 
or 1X2X3 carried to n—1 terms; and consequently 
if there be n letters in the given number, each letter 
in the columns aforefaid will occur 1.2.3..* ( n — 1 
limes.) 

Thirdly, Let 1.2.. (n —i)=m then . 
m (a-HHhc+ .. n) 1= fum of numbers in the Units 

place or firft column, 
m (a+b+c+ . . n) 10= fum of numbers in the tens 

or fecond column. 

m (a+b+c+.. n) 100= ditto third column, 
tn (a 4 *b+c+* .n) 100 ... to (n—1) Cyphers = ditto 

in the n column; and the fum of 
thefe is evidently equal to 

in ^a+b+c+ V.. n). (l-j-io+ioo-f-... to n terms); 

putting for (l+io-j-ioo.. n) its value 111... n, 
^ftie cxpreffion becomes 

3 ., (n— 1)) X (aXbXcX . .n) X (111 . .. n), 

11,2,3... (n— 1) is equal to and there¬ 

fore the expreflion for the fum of all the permutations is 
X (a+b+c+ ... n) X which is 

the Hindoo rule when thfc figures of the given number 
are all unlike. 

; ' Laftly, 
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Laftly, It is evident that 1 . 2.3... n is the number 
of permutations of 11 different things; but if feveral fets 
of figures are alike, as r figures of one kind, s figures of 
another, for inftancej then let 
(1.2.3 . n.,.): (1.2.. X (1.2 . * • s), &c. the num¬ 
ber of permutations in that cafe be called N; then the 
fura of the permutations is. 

N : n 4- (a+b-j-c-h... n) X (111... n) in general. 

V '* 

Example. Required the fum of the permutations 

of 11335 ? 


f ■ > ■ 3.4 - 


=30; 1=6 X 13 
78 
78 

7 % 

78 


= 78; 


866658 the Sum required. 


L 2 


o> 
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VII. 

On tjie NICOBAR ISLES, and tiif, FRUIT 
OF THE MELLORI. 

Hr NICHOLAS FONTANA, liu, 

« 

r jHHE foulh-well monfoon having ftrongly fet in 
on the Malabar coaft, it was deemed unfafe to 
remain there any longer; we therefore took our de¬ 
parture from Mangalore on the 20th of May , 1778, di¬ 
eting our courfe towards the gulph of Bengal ; and 
m lcfs> than ten da^ s, we came in fight of the Carnico- 
bar I Hands j the appearance of which, at feven or eight 
leagues dillance, is much like a chain of mountains 
covered with woods: we anchored to the N. E* of 
one of them, in lire fathoms, with u good iandy bot¬ 
tom; fupplicd ourfelves with water and wood, and 
procecdedin quell of the other Nicobars , or Nancaveris % 
as they are called, fituated between eight and nine 
degs. N. lat. to the northernrnoli point of theilland of 
Simatra. They were deferied on the 4th of June y to 
the S. W. ~ VV. at the diftance of ten leagues: the 
portion of three of thofe illands forms one of the fafeft 
harbours in Ituha, where fhips of all fizes ma) ride 
with the greatcll fecurity, flickered from all winds, 
about half a mile fiom flnnc; with the additional ad- 
•vantage of two entrances, that may ferve for getting 
in and out, both with a N. E. and S. W. monfoon, 
having a clear deep channel ou each fide. 

In 011c of the bays formed within thofe iHands, we 
moored in twelve fathoms, and Llicre remained until 
the S. W. monfoon was quire over, which was in the 
beginning of September. The large!! of thofe iflands 
is called Nancaverl , or Naaiowry, about five or fix 
leagues in circumference, and better inhabited than 
either of the other two. The Iccond is called Sowry^ot 
Cftoxvrv , and the other Tricut , all clofely fituated: about 

ten 
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f^i 

/ten leagues to the N. E. of them is another, called 
- Catckoul*. 

1 v ' 

Almofl: the whole of thofc i(lands is uncultivated, 
though there are a number of large valleys that might 
be rendered very fruitful, with little trouble, the foil 
/being naturally fertile, where the cocoa-nut, and all 
other tropical fruits, come fpontaneoufly to the highefl 
perfection, together with yams^and fweet potatoes, to 
obtain which it is only neceffary to fcratch the earth 
fuperficially, and the feeds fo planted come forth in a 
few dayst. 

The furrounding fea abounds with exquifite fiflt, 
Ihell-fifh, as cockles and turtles; and a moft fplen- 
did difplay of beautiful fliells of the rareft fort arc to 
b£ met with on the fhore. The birds’ nells^ fo 
much efteemed in China , are alfo to be found among 
the rocks: ambergris is likewife to be met with; but 
the inhabitants have learned a mode of adulterating 
it, and it is therefore feldoni to be found in a genuine 
: flatc: if adulterated with any heterogeneous matter, 
Tiich as wax, dr refin, the mode of difeovery is limply 
by, placing a fmallbit of it upon the point of a knife 

when 


* In the year 1756, the Danijh E. I. Company created on one of 
, thefe tfiands a houle to ferve as a fadory, but on their fadure, in the year 
*" 75 §» k was evacuated. On the rc-cftablifhmcnt of the Company in 
4768, another houfe was built on Soury I Hand, which was in 1773, in 
like manner, ordered to be evacuated as ufelef* to the Company'sintered:, : 
'/three or four European miflionaiies, with a view of making profelytes, 
v remained behind, and have continued there ever hnce, hut without effed- 
JV^L the converhou of a hngle perfon; ttiey colled, however, co- 
/coa> 9 Kh, (hells, and other natural curiofiiies, which they fend annually 
: *6 ihemprethrcn at Tranquebar. 

- Aft exad plan of theie iflands may be feen in the Neptune Oriental. 


+ Trirut, being the flatted of thofe Hlands, is divided atnongft the in- 
hibitants of the. oilier two, where they have their plantation*; of Cocoa-nut 
and Arena, trees; tbefe lafl. being very abundant all ovei the illands. 

, £ Nidos hm, ru pi bits oreani orientatis affixot, par ant hirundints ma- 
mi, domijlitis vtulto majorcs, ex hdothurvs man innatanlibus mate- 
rim datrp'.ntu, Koinit. Aman .— p, 83,3. 
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when hat, and if it evaporates without leaving any ; 
calx, or Caput Mortwum , and diffufes a ftrong fragrant - 
fmcll, it is certainly genuine. 

The inhabitants of the Nicobar Iflands are of a copper 
colour, with fmall eyes obliquely cut, what in ours is 
white being in theirs yellowifh } with fmall flat notes, 
large mouths, thick lips, and black teeth; well pro¬ 
portioned in their bodies, rather fhort than tall, and 
with large ears, in the lobes of which arc holes, into 
which a man's thumb might be introduced with eafe ; 
they have black Itrong hair, cut round: the men have 
little or no beard; the hinder part of their head is much 
flatter and compreffed than ours; they never cut their 
nails, but they fhave their eye-brow?*. A long nar*- 
row cloth, made of the bark of a tree, round their waift, 
and between their thighs, with one extremity hanging' 
down behindf, is all their drefs. The women and 
men are of the fame copper colour, and very fmall in'- 
ftature; a bit of cloth made with the threads of the 
bark of the cocoa-nut-tree fattened to the middle, and 
reaching half way down the thigh, forms all the cover¬ 
ing of the women. Both fexes are, however, very 
fond of drefs; and when the men go into # the pretence 
of ftrangers, they put on hats and old clothes, that have 


* It is a cuflom among them to comprcfs with their hands the occiput of 
the new-born child, in order to render it flat; as, according to their ideas, 
this kind of ihape conflitutcs a mark of beauty, and is univerfally efteem- 
ed fueh by than: by this method, alfo, they l«y that the hair remains dole 
to the head, as nature intended it, and the upper fore-teeth very promi¬ 
nent out of the mouth. 

+ A traveller called Keopi xn, a Swede, who went to the F.afl Indies , 
on board a Dutch fliip, in the year 1647, which anchored off the Nicobar 
Iflands, relates that they difeovered men with tails, like thole of cats, andl 
which they moved in tne fame manner. That having fent a boat on Ihore 
with five men, who -did not return at night, as expected, the day follow¬ 
ing a larger boat was lint, Well manned, in quell of their companions, 
who, it was fuppofed, had been devoured by the favages f their bones ha#* 
ing been found lirewed on the Ihore, the boat taken to pieces, and the iron 
of it carried, away. 
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been given them by Europeans ; but among tlieirtfelvea 
they art almoft naked. 

They live in huts, made of cocoa-nut-leaves of an 
oval form, fupported on bamboos, about five or fix 
fpet high from the ground; the entrance into the huts 
i$ by a ladder; the floor is made partly of planks, and 
partly of fplit bamboos. Oppofite to the door, in the 
furthermoft part of the hut, they light their fire, and 
cook their victuals: fix or eight people generally oc¬ 
cupy one hut; and a number of fkulls of wild boars 
forms the moil valuable article of furniture. 


The occupation of the men confifts in building and 
repairing their huts, which affords them an annual em¬ 
ployment for fix months at leaft, and in fifiling and 
tiiiling to the neighbouring iflands. The women are 
employed in preparing the victuals, and cultivating the 
ground; they alfo paddle in the canoes, when the men 
go out. They unite in matrimony through choice; 
Htpd if the man is not fatisfied with the conduct of the 


wpman, either from her inattention to domeltic con¬ 
cerns, or fteri)ity, or even from any diflike on his 
part, he is at liberty to difeharge her; and each unites 
vWith a different perfon, as if no fuch connexion had 
taken place. Adultery is accounted highly ignominious 
and difgraccful; particularly with perfons not of the 
fame caff: fliould it be proved, the woman would not 
only be difmiffed with infamy, but, on feme occafions, 
put to death; although, by the intervention of a 
(mall token given publickly, and confiding of nothing 
vpiore^thaii a leaf of tobacco, the reciprocal lending of 
s'^eir wives of the fame cajl is exceedingly common. 

'Ki'-’V . A woman 

; \/Th£ Account of this voyage was reprinted at Stockholm l>y Si lvium in 
the year 1743* Linnaus feems to have been too credulous In beltev- 

I* nit ittir avimmqtiAnp f'.r/vn 


taj^ fhfe man's ftory ; for, in all my examinations, X could difeover no fort 
df prpje&ion whatever on the Os Cocygis of cither, fex. , What has given 
fife to this fiippofed tall, may have been the flripe of cloth hanging down 
iphfc'ir poikrior*; which, when viewed at a diflan cc, might probably 
t heey mUlaken for a tail. 
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A woman who bears three children, is reckoned very 
fruitful; few bear more than four; the caufe may be 
attributed to the men, from a debility occafioncd by the 
early intrulion of the tefticles into the abdomen, the 
hard eomprellion of them and the penis by the band¬ 
age round thofe parts, from premature venery, and 
hebetation brought on by the immoderate uicof fpirits; 
and from the very inafcttve and fedentary life thofe peo¬ 
ple lead, it will not be difficult to account for that want 
of longevity, which feems to prevail much in thole 
iHands, more efpccially among# the men, where none 
were to be leen older than forty or forty-eight years^ 
The women, on the contrary, idem to live much longer. 

They are thcmfelves fo fenfible of the fcanty popu¬ 
lation of their iflands, that thev 11 udy to increafe it by 
inviting, and even fcducing, fonie Malabars or Bengaleft 
to remain amonglt them, when brought thither by the 
couni ry blips, and of whom there are in almolt all vil¬ 
lages fome to be found, who may be ealily difeerned 
from the natives by iheir figure, features, colour, and 
language. The natives encourage their Hay by grants 
of land, with plantations of cocoa-trees and arccas; and* 
after a certain number of years, they are permitted to 
make choice of a female companion. 


Their indolence is not to be equalled by any other 
people of the eait. They go out a filhing iji their canoes 
at night; and with harpoons, which they dart very 
dexteroufly at the fiffi, after having allured them into 
lhallow water with burning ihaw, a fuilicicnt number 
is foon caught to ferve the family for a meal: they im¬ 
mediately return home; and if, by chance, they catch 
a very large filh, they will readily difpofe of one hall* 
and keep the remainder lor their own ufc. 


They entertain the higheft opinion of fuch as ahs 
able to read and wiite: they believe that all hut$~ 
ptanS) by this qualification only, ate able to perform 

acts 
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&6fs more tlian human ; that the power of divination, 
controlling the winds and ftorms, and dire&ing the ap¬ 
pearance of the planets, is entirety at our command. 

This people, like other favage nations, dread the 
evil genius: forae among them give themfelves the 
air of divination, and prefume to have fecret confa¬ 
bulations with him : fuperftition muft ever be in its 
full dominion where ignorance is fo grofs. 

Some of the natives, having begun to fabricate 
earthen pots, foon after died; and the caufe being 
attributed to this employment, it has never been re¬ 
fumed ; fince they prefer going fifteen or twenty leagues 
to provide them, rather than expofe themfelves to an 
Undertaking attended, in their opinion, with fuch dan¬ 
gerous confequcnces. 

Whenever they vifit one another, no fort of com¬ 
pliment or falutation takes place between them ; but 
when the vifitors take leave, they are profufe in good 
wifties, that laft for fome minutes, with different in¬ 
flexions of voice, to which the other conftantly an¬ 
swers, by repeating the words Calld calld cond'i condi 
quiagc, which may be rendered in Englijk thus: 

Very well, very well; go, go, and return foon.” 

* Behind, or clofe by their huts, the dead are bu¬ 
ried : all the relations and acquaintance cry for fome 
hours before the corpfe is put into the grave, where 
it is interred with all poffible folemnity, and in the 
i>eft drefs they can mufter, and with abundance of 
food Ai feAfter the body is covered with earth, a poft 

raill% and fixed in the ground over the head of the 
deceafed, about four feet high, to the top of which 
they fufpend ftrips of cloth, with meal and areca |>uts, 

J jtid (brew cocoa-nuts all around. This fupply of 
>od for the deceafed is even after continued: a 
coa-tree is alfo cut down for every perfon that 

dies* 
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dies. As foon as a man is dead, his name is never 
mentioned, even if repeatedly afked; every one of 
the mourning vifitors brings a large pot of toddy. 
The women lit round the corpfe howling and crying, 
and by turns they go and put their hands on the 
bread and belly of the deceafcd, who is covered with 
Uriped cloth : the men are feated at a little diltauce, 
drinking, and inviting all the vifitors to do the fame; 
endeavouring thus to difpel their grief, by a complete 
general intoxication, which never lads lefs than a 
couple of days after the interment. 

The different changes of the moon are produ&ive 
of great fedivity and mirth among the Niccharians , 
when the doors of their huts arc decorated with 
branches of palms, and other trees: the infide is alfp 
adorned with fedoons made of flips of plantain leaves* 
T heir bodies are, in like manner, decorated with the 
Lime ornam , and th - clay is ipent in tinging and 
dancing, and rating, and drinking toddy, till they aw 
quite ltupificd. 

The idea of years, and months, and days, is un¬ 
known to them, as they reckon by moons only, of 
which they number fourteen, feven to each monfoon. 
At the fair fcaf'on, or the beginning of the N. E. mon- 
foon, they fail in large canoes to the Car Nicobars , 
called by them Champaloon. The object of this voy¬ 
age is trade ; and for cloth, iilver coin, iron, tobacco, 
and feme other articles, which they obtain from Ear 
ropca?is , together with fowls, hogs, cocoa, and areca 
nuts, the produce of their own iiland, they receive in 
exchange, canoes, {pears, ambergris, birds’-nells, tor- 
toife-lhell, and fo forth. 

Ten or twelve huts form a village. The number 
of inhabitants on any one of theie iflands does not 
exceed feven or eight hundred. Every, village has its 
Head Mati) or Captain , as they term him, who is ge¬ 
nerally 
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flefally the oldeft. Few difeafes are known amongft 
them; and the venereal not at all: the fmall-pox 
vifits them occafionally, hut not of the conlluent 
kind: what is more prevalent amongft them, is the 
Cedematous fwclling of one or both of the legs, known 
in the weft of India under the name of the Cochin Leg , 
from the place where this diforder generally prevails. 
This endemial difeafe may be imputed to the follow¬ 
ing caufes; ill-chofen and badly-prepared diet; the 
bad choice of habitations, and an extremely indolent 
ina&ive life. Fevers and cholicks are alfo frequent 
among them. When a perfon falls fick, he is imme¬ 
diately removed to the houfe of one of their pricfts, 
or conjurors, who orders the patient to be laid in a 
lupine pofture for fome time; then fri&ion with fome 
fubftance is applied to the upper part of the 
body, and often repeated; which remedy they indif- 
criminately ufe for all complaints, never admini tiering 
ipedicines internally. 

The only quadrupeds on thefe iflands are hogs and 
, dogs *. of the former, however, only the fows are kept, 
and they are fed principally with the milk of the 
cocoa-nut and its kernel, which renders the meat of 
a firmnefs and delicious tafte, even fuperior, both in 
colour and flavour, to the beft JCngliJh veai. It may 
be worthy remark, that, although the neighbouring 
Car Nicobar woods abound with monkeys of different 
fpccies, none are to be feen in thefe iflands, not- 
mrithftanding their having been repeatedly brought 
over: they neither propagate, nor do they live for 
any tiifle. 

Among the feathered tribe, wild pigeons are pretty 
.abundant from June to September , on account of a 
berry which is then ripe, and on which they feed with 
great eagernefs: at the fame time pheafants and tur- 
igje-doves are frequently found : the conftant inhabi- 
jpfents of the wdods are a fpecies of the green parrot, or 

p ' 3 parroquet. 
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parroquet, with a black bill apd collar: no other bird* 
are to be found in them. 

The climate is pure, and might, with little trouble, 
be rendered very falubrious: conftant fea breezes fan 
their (hores,thusprefervingthem from oppreffive heat: 
vegetation continues without intermiffion : the woods 
are very thick, and the trees bound together by a 
kind of twig or creeping (hrub, that renders them ai- 
moft impervious. 

The Nicobar dance is as dull and inanimate as can 
be conceived, as well for the flownefs and heavjqeff 
of its motions, as for the plaintive monotonous tune 
that accompanies it: with no inftrument but their 
mournful low voices, which are in perfeft urtifon with 
the motion of their bodies. Men and women forni 
a circle, by putting their hand on each others (hou|* 
ders; they move (lowly, backwards and forwards, in* 
dining fometimes to the right, and fometimes to the 
left. 


The whole of their mufick confids of the few fol-j 
lowing notes. 



The bafis of the language fpoken by thefe iflander^ 
is ehiefly Malay , with fome words borrowed from Eu¬ 
ropeans ,, and other Grangers, as will appear by the foK 
lowing fpeqjoupn: 


Chia Father Ochid Uncle 

Qioum Grandfather Encognee Man 

Qhia Enchana Mother Covon Son 


Encana 
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Encana 

Woman 

Hdyi 

Wind 

Cance 

Wife 

Onijo 

Water 

Chegnoun 

Child 

Guam 

Calm 

Choi 

Head 

Ttnjagi 

Day-light 

Lai 

Forehead 

Sciafin 

Evening 

Moha 

Nofe 

Hatahom 

Night 

Holmat 

Eyes 

Kamhen 

Noon 

Manonge 

Lips 

Menzovi 

Yefterday 

Calcta 

Tongue 

HolaHas 

To-morrow 

Ineaougn 

Chin 

Charon 

Great 

1 Sfanii 

Ears 

Momhhchi 

Small 

vnckojon 

Hairs 

Koan 

Strong 

Mali kola la Neck 

At loan 

Weak 

Tkd: 

Breaft 

Jo 

Yes 

Vhian 

Belly 

At chion 

No 

foun 

Navel 

Lapoa 

Is good 

Choal 

Arm 

JPisi 

Is enough 

Eckait 

Shoulders 

Thion 

Me or I 

tick 

Back 

Mkihe 

You 

Kinitay 

Hand&fingersA'dfo£a/<z younde Farewell 

Poto 

Thigh 

Emloum 

Gold 

Colcanon 

Knee 

*Henoe 

Fire 

Hanhan 

Leg 

Dheak 

Water 

Ciscoa 

Nail 

Lhoe 

Cloth 

Mignoughn Beard 

Lanoa 

Aftrip they wear 

Tohon 

Sick 

Gni 

Houfe 

Lha-ha 

Dead 

Panop 

Pipe 

Hivi 

Devil 

Carrovaj 

Lemon 

Men 

Sun 

Hoat 

Old Cocoa*ni?t 

Chat 

Moon 

Gninoo 

Green Cocoa-nut 
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Nat 

Cane 

Laam 

To lay down 

Pantan 

Rattan 

HancihaUna 

Come hither 

Apt cjo 

Cheft 

Ciou 

Be gone 

Cerum 

Needle 

Htthaj 

To laugh 

JFIendel 

Mufket 

Houm 

To weep 

Henathoa 

Knife 

Hanan 

To dance 

Danon 

Medicine 

Hame 

To rain 

Heja 

Betel Nut 

Pheumhoj 

To fmoke 

Acx 

Betel Leaf 

Hansciounga 

To walk 

Cion 

Lime 

Duondc To paddle or row 

Chapeo 

Hat 

Pons hi !i 

To fet down 

Lenzo 

•Handkerchief' Hahahon 

To vomit 

$ 3 - Thefe two iaft words Achicienga 

To (land 

are borrowed from the 

Hichiackcri 

To fpeak 

Portuguefe. 

Athc het 

To write 

HanchanCha- Put on youvAjonhy 

To light 

pto 

hat 

Luva 

Lead 

Not 

A hog 

Cardn 

Iron 

Ham 

A dog 

Ckdnlo 

Shirt and coat 

Cochin 

A cat 

Hatnha 

Breeches 

Taffoack 

Hen 

Hanho lola 

Stockings 

Ohia 

Egg 

Dhanapola - 

Shoes 

Jnlegne 

Bird’s Neft 

Hal hat 

Bracelet 

Cattoch 

Parrot 

Henpojou 

Chair 

Cha 

Fifii 

Cherachd 

Table 

Cap 

Tortoifefhell 

Para Dollar, or filver 

Hanino 

To eat 

Thamda 

Black 

Peoum 

To drink 

Chunla- 

Red 

Etaja 

To deep 

Unat 

White 

Ha-caou 

To buy 

Cambala?nagnStiipm cloth 

Hen vhej 

To fell 
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Hedn 

One 

Lancata 

Nine 

Had 

Two 

Shorn 

Ten 

Lae 

Three 

Sicom Kean 

Eleven 

Toan 

Four 

Shout hda 

Twelve 

TanU 

Five 

Jiemom thouma 

Twenty 

Tafoul 

Six 

Rocate 

Thirty 

^ 1 ■* ' 

hat 

Seven 

Toamnodn thiuma Forty 

Mnfoan 

JEigbt 

Sicom: shorn 

Hundred 


* i : " 1 

'' +* *- 

Ifcieemsttfat they have no expreflion for the numbers 
t^yopd forty, except by multiplication* - 

>/ '*»V 1 

. Trees of great height and fize are to be feen in their 
Woods, of a compaft texture, well calculated for naval 
iCOnftru&ions* ; but the produ&ions of which they are 
more particularly careful, are the cocoa and areca trees, 
the laft being chiefly for their own confumption; as they 
chew it all day long with tobacco, betel-leaf, and fhell- 
* lime; the former is not only ufeful for their own and 
their hogs’ nourifhment, but alfo an object of trade; 

of the country {hips, that are bound to Peg lifrom 
tdther of the coalts of India, touch at the Nicq^ar 
Iflands, in order to procure a cargo of cocoa-nuts f 
they purchafe at the rate of four for a tobacco* 
leal; and one hundred for a yard of blue cloth, and 
^ bottle of cocoa-nut oil for four leaves of tobacco. 


i \ • , 

p 

* One of thefe tree*, our people cut down, that meafured m\c faihwfts 
in circumference, or fifty-four feet. 
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The tropical fruits grow in thofe iflands Cxquifitely 
flavoured, the pine-apple in particular i wild cinnamon 
and faffafras grow there alfo; the coffee-tree in two 
years yields fruit; yams are to be found for three or 
four months in the year only, and are eaten by the 
natives inftead of the Larum 9 a nutritive fruit; in the 
defeription of which, and the tree that produces it* we 
fliall here endeavour to be very particular* 

The tree that bears this nutritive fruit, is a fpecies 
of Palm , called by them Larum ; by the Portuguefr 
Mellori ; and is very abundant in thole iflands* as well 
as in Carnicobar: it grows proirtifcuoufly in the woods, 
among other trees, but if. delights more particularly in 
a damp foil. The trunk is often ftraight, thirty or 
thirty-five feet high, and ten or twelve inches (the old- 
clt even two feet) in circumference: the bark, is 
iinooth, afh-*coloured, with equidiflant interfe&ions, 
of a compact hard texture in its interior part, but foft, * 
and quite hollow, in the centre from the top of the 
trunk; the leaves grow difpofed like a calyx, about 
three feet long, and four inches broad, enliform and 
aculeate, of a dark green hue, and of a tenacious hard 
fubttance: the roots are out of the ground* and infert- 
ed at eight or ten feet on the trunk, according to its. 
age, being not quite two feet in the earth : the fruit* 
which has the fhapeofa pine, and the fiv.e of a large Jaca^ 
comes out of the bottom of the leaves: the age of a 
man is fcldom fuflicienttofeethe trees bearing fruit: it$ 
weight forces it out of the leaves, and when it is nearly 
ripe, which is known by the natives on the change of 
its colour from green to yellowilh, it is gathered, and 
weighs from thirty to forty pounds. The drupes am 
loofened by th^uiling a piece of iron between theijf 
interllices : the exterior furface is cut o*F* and thus 
put into earthen pots covered with leaves, then boiled. 
on a flow fire for feveral hours together : the fruit is ftif- 
ficiently boiled, when the medullary part of it bccoijpC! 
toft and friable ; it is then taken from the fire, and ex*"-. 
• Vdi. ill. M poled 
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pofed to the cold air; when cold* the drupes are fepa- 
rated from the ftalk, and the medullary part prefled out 
by means of a fhell forced into them. Within the woody 
part of the drupes, there are two feeds, in fhape and 
’ tafle much like almonds: the foft part is then col left ed 
into a fpberical mafs; and, in order to extraft all the 
ftringy fragments remaining in it by the compreflion of 
tjie fhell, a thread is palled and repafled, until the 
whole is extrafted, and it comes out perfeftly clean: 
it is then of a pale yellow colour, much refembling 
polenta, or the dreffed meal of the Zea Mays, and in 
tafte much like it: when not newly prepared, it has an 
acidity, to which it tends very ftrongly, if long expofed 
to the atmofphere; but it may be preferved a long 
time, if well covered. 

It is certain, that the Nicobar bread-fruit tree differs 
„ very eflentially from the palm deferibed by Mr. Mas- 
Ion, and found in the interior parts of Africa, which 
bears a fort of bread-fruit. On my Ihowing to Mr. 
Masson, in March,, 1790, the drawing of the tree here 
deferibed, he was plealingly furprifed at the novelty, 
and declared he had never before faen it. It differs 
alfo from the bread-fruit-tree found in Otaheite, and de¬ 
scribed by Captain Cook in his Voyage round the 
World, as will appear very evident on a reference to 
the notes of that work. Some ihrubs, whofe leaves re¬ 
ferable much thofe of the Nicobar bread-fruit tree, are 
Io befeen on the Coromandel Coalt, and in the Me of 
France, where they thrive in fome degree, but never 
attain the height of thofe at Nicobar : imperfeft fmall 
fruits are fecn once a year fproutingout; and the inha¬ 
bitants derive an advantage from the leaves of the tree, 
whid(pjey convert into mats and bags to hold coffee. 


NOT* 
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NOTE by the PRESIDENT . 

As far as we can determine the clafs and order of a 
plant from a mere delineation of its fruit, we may fafe- 
ly pronounce, that the Lham of Nicobar is the Cadhi 
of the Arabs , the Cetaca of the Indians , and the Pan* 
dams of our botanifts, which is defcribed vety axuk+ 
warily fas Koenig firft obferved to me) in the Supple¬ 
ment to JLinnjeus : he had himfelf defcribed with that 
elegant concifenefs , which conftitutes the beauty of the 
Linnean method, not only the wonderful fru&iflcation, 
of the fragrant Cetaca , but moil of the flowers,. which 
are celebrated in Sanfcrit , by poets for their colour of 
fcent, and by phyficians for their medical ufes^and, 
as he bequeathed his manuferipts to Sir Joseph Banks, 
we may be fure, that the public fpirit of that iijuitri* 
ous naturalift will not fuffer the labours of his teamed 
friend to be funk in oblivion. Whether the Panda*, 
n us Leram be a new fpecies^ or only a variety, v?9 can¬ 
not yet pofitively decide; but four of the plants have 
been brought from Nicobar , and feem to flourifh in the 
Company's Botanical Garden, where they will probably 
bloffom; and the greateft encouragement will, f truft, 
be given to the cultivation of fo precious a vegetable. 
A fruit weighing t wenty or thirty pounds, and contain* 
ing a farinaceous fubftancc, both palatable and nu|ri- 
live in a high degree, would, perhaps, if it were coift- 
mon in thefe provinces, for ever fecure the natives of 
them from the horrors of famine; and the Pandanus of 
Bengal might be brought, I conceive, to equal perfec¬ 
tion with that of Nicobar , if due care were taken to 
plant the male and female trees in the fame place, in- 
flead of leaving the female, as at prefent, to bear an 
imperfect and unproductive fruit, and the diftant male 
to fpread itfelf only by the help of its* radicating 
branches. 


M 2 


NOTE 
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NOTE on PAGE 150. 

Though little can be added to M. Poivre's defeription of the Safari - 
ganc, or Hirundo , nidis edulibus , yet as Captain Fo r r est was a perfect 
matter of the Malay tongue, and deferibed only what he had feen, it will 
not be amifs to fubjoin his account of that fingular bird, “ The bird with 
“ an edible nell is called, fays he, jfaimaldniby the natives of the Moluccas^ 
“ and Layang-layang by the Malays: it is black as jet, and very much 
<f like a marten, but confiderably fmaller. Its wefts, which the Malays 
“■ call Sarong, arc found in caves, and generally in thofe to which the 
* e fea has acccfs; and, as they are built in rows on perpendicular rocks, 
from which the young birds frequently fall, thofe caves are frequented 
“ by filh, and often by fnakes, who are hunting for prey: they are made 
“ of a flimy gelatinous fubftance found on the fhore, of the lea-weed called 
“ aged agaij and of foft greenifti fizy matter, often feen on rocks in the 
** fhade when the water oozes from above. Before a man .enters fuch a 
* c cave, he (houid frighten out the birds, or keep his face covered. The 
“ jfaimaldrti lays her eggs four times a year, but only two at a time : d 
** her nett be not torn from the rock, flie will ufe it once more, but it then 
“ becomes dirty aad black; a neft ufsd but once before it is gathered, rnufl 
u he dried in the (hade, ftnee it eafily ablorbs moifture, and, if expofed tr> 
“ the fun, becomes red. Such edible nefts are fometimes found in caves 
which the fca never enters, but they are always of a daik hue, inftcad 
w of being, like that now produced, very nearly pellucid: they may be 
w met 4 with in rocky iftands over the whole caftern Archipelago, (by £u 
u the largeft in the world,) but never, 1 believe, on the coaft of China , 
whifher multitudes of them are carried from Batavia . The white and 
** tranfparent nefts are highly elleemcd, and fold at Batavia for leven, 
M eight, nine, or ten dollars a catty of i-^lb. but the crafty Chinefe , at 
14 that port, who pack up the nefts one in another, to the length of a foot 
Li of eighteen inches, that they may not eafily be broken, ieldom fall, by 
w * variety of artifice, to impofc on their employers/* 
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Oil the Mystical Poetry of the Persian* 

and Hindus. 

% tie PRESIDENT. 

A FIGURATIVE mode of expreffing the fervour 
of devotion, or the ardent love of created fpirits 
toward their Beneficent Creator, ha5 prevailed from 
time immemorial in AJia ; particularly among the 
Per fan theilts, both ancient Huskangis and modern 
Sufis, who feem to have borrowed it from the Indian 
philofophers of the Vedanta fchool; and their doctrines 
are alfo believed to be the fource of that fublime, but 
poetical, theology, which glows and fparklcs in the 
writings of the old Acackmicks . “ Plato travelled 

fc£ into Italy and Egypt , fays Claude FleJ^ry, to learn 
“the theology of the Pagans at its fountain head:” 
its true fountain, however, was neither in Italy nor in 
Egypt , (though conliderable Itreams of it had been 
conducted thither by Pythagoras, and by the family 
of Misra,) but in Per fa or India , which the founder 
of the Italick fe& had vifited with a limilar defign. 
What the Grecian travellers learned among the fages 
of the call, may perhaps be fully explained at a lea- 
fon of Icifurc, in another difTertation; but we coniine 
this el fay to a lingular Ipecies of poetry, which con- 
filts ahnofi wholly of a myllical religious allegory, 
though it feems, on a tranlient view, to contain only 
the fentimenrs of a wild and voluptuous libertinifm: 
now, admitting the danger of a poetical liyle, in which 
the limits between vice and enthufiafm are fo minute 
as to be hardly diftiriguifliable, we mult beware of 
ccnfuring it fevercly, and mult allow it to be natural, 
though a warm imagination may carry it to a culpable 
excels; for an ardently grateful piety is congenial to 
the undepraved nature of man, whofe mind, linking 
under the magnitude of the fubjeft, and Itruggling to 
3 exprefs 
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exprefs its emotions, has recourfe to metaphors and 
allegories, which it fometimes extends beyond the 
founds of cool reafon, and often to the brink of ab- 
furdity. Barrow, who would have been the fu- 
blimeft mathematician, if his religious turn of mind had 
not made him the deepeft theologian of his age, de- 
feribes Love as 44 an affe&ion or inclination of the 
M foul toward an obje£t, proceeding from an appro 
44 henfion and efteem of fome excellence or conveni- 
f4< fence in it, as its beauty , worth, or utility, and pro- 
44 ducing, if it be abfent, a proportionable defire, and 
44 confequently an endeavour to obtain fueh a pro- 
44 petty in it, fuch poffeflion of it, fuch an approxima- 
44 tion to or union with it , as the thing is capable of; 
** with a regret and difpleafure in failing to obtain it, 
14 or in the want and lofs of it; begetting likewife, a 
u complacence, fatisfaflion, and delight, in its pre- 
** fence, poffeflion, or enjoyment, which is moreover 
44 attended with a good-will toward it fuitablc to its 
44 nature; that is, with a defire that it fhouid arrive 
44 at, or continue in, its beft ftate; with a delight to 
44 perceive it thrive and flourifh ; with a difpleafure 
44 to fee it fuffer or decay; with a confequent endca- 
44 vour to advance it in all good, and preferve it from 
44 all evil.” Agreeably to this defeription, which con- 
fifts of two parts, and was defigned to comprife the 
tender love of the Creator towards created fpirits, the 
great philofophcr burfls forth in another place, with 
bis ufual animation, and command, of language, into 
vthe following panegyrick on the pious love of human 
fouls toward the Author of their happinefs; 44 Love is 
44 the fweetei'l and moft dele&able of all paffions; and, 
44 whfen by the conduft of wifdom, it is direfted in a 
44 rational way toward a worthy, congruous, and atr 
44 tamable objeft, it cannot otherwife than fill the 
44 heart with ravilhing delight: fuch, in all refpe&s, 
44 fuperlatively fuch, is God; who, infinitely beyond 
44 all other things, deferveth our affe£lion,as moft* per¬ 
fectly amiable and defirable; as having obliged us 

44 by 
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44 by innumerable and ineftirnable benefits; all the 
44 good that we have ever enjoyed, or can ever ex- 
46 peCt, being derived from his pure bounty; all things 
44 in the world in competition with him being mean 
44 and ugly; all things without him, vain,unprofitable, 
46 and hurtful to us. lie is the moft proper object of 
44 our love; for we chiefly were framed, and it is the 
44 prime law of our nature, to love him; our foul, from 
44 its original injlmfl ;, vergeth towards him as its centre , 
44 and can have no rejl till it be Jixed oil him : he alone 
44 can fatisfy the vail capacity of our minds, and fill 
44 our boundlefs defires. lie, of all lovely things, 
44 moft certainly and eafily may be attained; fbr, 
44 whereas, commonly men are crofted in their affec- 
44 tion, and their love is embittered from their a tied - 
44 ing things imaginary, which they cannot reach, or 
44 coy things, which difdain and rcjeCt them, it is with 
44 Goo quite otherwife : He is moft ready to impart 
44 himfelf; he mofl earneftly defireth and woocth our 
44 love; he is not only moft willing to correfpond in 
44 affeCtion, but even doth prevent us therein: He, doth 
44 cherijh and encourage our love by fweetefl influences , 
44 and mojl confoling embraces , by kindeft expreflions 
44 of favour, by moft beneficial returns; and, whereas 
44 all other objc&s do in the enjoyment much fail our 
44 expectation, he doth even far exceed it. Wherefore 
44 in all aft’efctionate motions of our hearts toward 
God in itearing him, or locking his favour and 
44 fricndlhip; in embracing him, or letting our efteem, 
44 our good wilf, our confidence on him; it) enjoying 
44 him by devotional meditations andaddrefles to him; 
44 in a refleCtive fenfe of our intereft and propriety in 
44 him; in that myjlerious muon of fpirit , whereby 
44 we do clofely adhere to, and are, as it were, inferted, 
44 in him; in a hearty complacence in his benignity, a 
44 grateful fenfe of his kindnels, and a zealous defire 
44 of yielding fome requital for it, we cannot but feel 
44 very pleafant tranfports: indeed, that ccieftial flame, 
44 kindled in our hearts by the fpirit of love, cannot 

44 be 
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,4 mC void of warmth ; we cannot fortjttr eyes upoii ? 1 
f4 infinite beauty , we cannot tafte infliite fweeihe fs, we 
4 ? cannot cleave to infinite felicity, without alfo per¬ 
petually rejoicing in the firft daughter of Love to., 
k -God, Charity toward men; which, in complexion 
44 and careful difpofition, doth much refemhle her 
44 mother; for fhe doth rid us from all thefe gloomy, 
^ keen* turbulent imaginations and paflions, which 
44 cloud our mind, which fret our heait, which dif- 
44 compofe the frame of our foul; from burning an- 
44 ger, from ftorming contention, from gnawing envy, 
44 from rankling fpite, from racking fufpicion, from 
44 dtftraCling ambition and avarice; and consequent- 
*** ly, doth fettle our mind in an even temper, in a 
44 fedate humour, in an harmonious order, in that 
44 pleafant Jlaie of tranquillity, which naturally doth 
u refultjroni the voidance of irregular pajjions ,' 1 Now 
this paifage from Barrow (which borders, I admit, 
on quietifm and enthufiaflick devotion) differs only 
from the myftical theology of the Sufis and Yogis, as 
the flowers and fruit of Europe differ in feent and fla¬ 
vour from thole of Afia , or as European differs from 
Afiatick eloquence: the fame drain, in poetical mea¬ 
sure, would rife up to the odes of Spenser on Divine 
Love and Beauty ; and in a higher key, with richer cm- 
bellifhments, to the fongs of Hafiz and JayadeNa, 
the raptures of the Mafnavi , and the myfterics of the 
Qhagavat, 

Before we come to the Perfians and* Indians, let me 
produce another fpecimco of European theology, col- 
iefied from a late excellent work of the illuftrious 
•M. Neker, u Were men animated, fays he, with 
44 iublime thoughts, did they refpeft the intellectual 
which they are adorned, and take an 
^^tpitereft in the dignity of their nature, they would 
embrace with tranfport that fenfe of religion, which 
44 ennobles their faculties, keeps their minds in full 
J 4 flreQgth, «md unites them in idea with him whofo 

44 imraenflty 
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44 immenfity overwhelms them with aftonifhment: con~ 
44 flicring themfelves as an emanation from that infinite 
44 Being, the fource and caufe *f all things, they would 
44 then difdain to be milled by a gloomy and falfe 
44 philofophy, and would chcrilh the idea of* a God, 
44 who created, who regenerates, who prtferves this uni- 
44 veri'e by invariable laws, and by a continued chain 
44 of iimilar caufes producing (imilareffects ; who per- 
44 varies all nature with his divine fpirit, as an univer- 
44 fal foul, which moves, directs, and retrains the 
44 wonderful fabrick of this world. The blifsful idea 
44 of a God fwcetens every moment of our time, and 
44 cmbcllifhcs before us the path of life ; unites us de- 
44 lightfuliy to all the beauties of nature, and aflo« 
44 ciatcs us with every thing that lives or moves. Yes; 
44 the whifper of the gales, the murmur of waters, the 
44 peaceful agitation of trees and Ihrubs, would concur 
44 to engage our minds, and ajjeft oar fouls with tender - 
44 nefs, if our thoughts were elevated to one univerfal 
44 caufe, if we recognized on all (ides the work of Him 
44 whom we love; if we marked the traces of his auguft 
44 Heps, and benignant intentions; if we believed our- 
44 fclvcs a&ually prelcnt at the difpiay of his bound- 
44 lefs power, and the magnificent exertions of his 
44 unlimited goodnefs. Benevolence, among all the 
44 virtues, has a chara£ler more than human, an^a 
44 certain amiable fimplicity in its nature, which jleems 
44 analogous to ihg fujl idea, the original intention of 
44 conferring delight, which we nccelfurtly fuppofc in , 
44 the Creator, 'when we prefumc to leek his motive 
44 in bellowing exiftence. Benevolence is that virtue, 
44 or, to fpeak more emphatically, that primordial bec-u- 
44 ty, which preceded all times and all worlds; and 
44 when wc refleft on it, there appears an analogy, ob- 
44 feure indeed at prelent, and to us imperfectly known, 

44 between our moral nature and a time yet very re* 

44 mote, when we lhali fatisfy our ardent wilhes and 
44 lively hopes, which conftitute perhaps a fixtli, and 
44 (if the phrafe may be ulcd) a dillant lenfe. It may 
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16 even be imagined, that love, the brighteft ornament 
M of our nature, love, enchanting and fublime, is a 
44 inyftcrious pledge for the affurance of thofe hopes; 
44 fince love, by difengaging us from ourfelves, by 
44 tranfporting us beyond the limits of our own being, 
44 is the firft ftep in our progrefs to a joyful immorta- 
' “ lity ; and, bv affording both the notion and example 
44 of a cherifhed object diftinft from our own fouls, 
44 may be conlidered as an interpreter to our hearts of 
14 fomething which our intellects cannot conceive. 
44 We may feem even to hear the fupreme intelligence 
44 and eternal foul of all nature, give this commiffion 
“ to the fpirits which emanated from him : Go; admire 
<4 a fmall portion of my works , andjhidy them ; make 
^ your firjl trial of happinefs , and learn to love him 
44 who beflowed it; but fetk not to remove the veil 
44 fprtad over the fecret of your exijlence : your nature 
44 is compofed of thofe divine particles , which , at an infi- 
44 nite dijlance , conjlitute my own e.fence : but you would 
44 be too near me , were you permitted to penetrate, the 
44 myjtery of our feparation and union : wait the moment 
44 ordained by my wifdom ; and , until that moment come , 
44 hope to approach me ortly by adoration and gratitude 

If thefe two paffages were tranftated into Sanfcrit 
and Ptrfian , I am confident, that the Veddntes and 
Sufis would coiiiider them as an epitome of their com¬ 
mon fyftem ; for they concur in 'believing that the 
fouls of men differ infinitely in degree , but not at all in 
kind. From the divine fpirit, of which they arc particles, 
and in which they will ultimately be abforbed; that 
the fpirit of God pervades the univerfe, always imme¬ 
diately prelent to his work, and confequently always 
III fubftance; that he alone is perfefct benevolence, 
perfect truth, perfect beauty; that the love of him 
atone is real and genuine love, while that of all other 
objects is abfurd and illufory; that the beauties of na¬ 
ture are faint refemblances, like images in a mirror, of 
the divine charms; that, from eternity without begin¬ 
ning* 
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ning, to eternity without end, the fupreme benevo¬ 
lence is occupied in bellowing happinefs, or the means 
of attaining it; that men can only attain it by perform*’ 
ing their part of primal covenant between them and 
the Creator; that nothing has a pure abfoiute exigence 
but mind or fpirit ; that materialfubjlances , as the igno¬ 
rant call them, are no more than ga y pittures, presented 
continually to our minds by the lempiternal artifl; that 
we mult beware of attachment to fuch phantoms , and 
attach ourfelves exclufively to God, who truly e^ifts 
in us, as we exift folely in him; that we retain, even 
in this forlorn (late of reparation from our beloved, 
the idea of heavenly beauty , and the remembrance of our 
primeval vows ; that fwm mufick, gentle breezes, fra¬ 
grant flowers, perpetually renew the primary idea , rc- 
frefh our fading memory, andmelt us with tender affec* 
tions; that we mult chciifh thofe affedions, and, by 
abflrading our fouls from vanity , that is, from all but 
God, approximate to his offence, in our final union 
with which will conhft our fupreme beatitude. From 
thefe principles flow a thou land metaphors, and other 
poetical figures, which abound in the facred poems of 
the Per/ians and Hindus , who feem to mean the fame 
thing in fubftance, and differ only in expreffion, as 
their languages differ in idiom ! The modern Su'fis, 
who profefs a belief in the Koran , fu^pofe, with great 
fubhmity both of thought and of didion, an exprefs 
contract, on the day oj eternity with beginning, between 
the affeinblage of created fpirits and the fupreme 
foul, from which they were detached, when a celeftial 
voice pronounced thefe words, addreffed to each fpirit 
feparately : u Art thou not with thy Lord?” that is, art 
thou not bound by a folcmn contract with him? and all; 
the fpirits anfwered with one voice, 66 Yes:” hence it 
is, that alifti or art thou not ? and beli 9 ory<? 5 ,inceffantly 
occur in the my Hi cal verfes of the Perjians , and of 
the Turkijh poets, who imitate them, as the Romans 
imitated the Greeks, The Hindus deferibe the fame 

covenant 
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Covenant under the figurative notion, fo finely ex- 
preffed by Isaiah, of a nuptial contract ; for, confider- 
ing God in the three characters of Creator, Regene¬ 
rator, and Preserver, and fuppofing the power of 
JPrefervation and Benevolence to have become incarnate 
in the perfon of Crishna, they reprefent him as mar¬ 
ried to Ra'dha', a word fignifying atonement , pacifica - 
iion, or jatisfaclion , but applied allegorically to the foul 
of nan, or rather to the whole ajfemblage of created fouls, 
between whom and the benevolent Creator they fup- 
pofe that reciprocal love, which Harrow deferibes 
with a glow of expreffion perfectly oriental, and which 
our molt orthodox theologians believe to have been 
myftically jkadowed in the Song of Solomon, while 
they admit that, in a literal fenfe, it is an epithala- 
mium on the marriage^of the fapient king with the 
princefs of Egypt. The very learned author of the 
Prelections on Sacred Poetry declared his opinion, that 
the Canticles were founded on hiltorical truth, but in¬ 
volved in allegory of that fort which he named myfii- 
cal: and the beautiful poem on the loves of Laii.i 
imd Majnum, by the inimitable Niza'mi, (to fay no¬ 
thing of other poems on the fame fubjeCt,) is indifpu- 
tably built on true hiliorv, yet avowedly allegorical 
and imiterious; for the introduction to it is a conti¬ 
nued rapture on divine love ; and the name of Laili 
feems to be ufed in the Ma/navi , and the Odes of 
Hafiz, for the oinniprefcnt fpirit of *God. 

■ It has been made a queftion, whether the poems of 
-.Ha* be taken in a literal or in a figurative 
iicnfe^Diit the queition does not admit of a general 
and direCt anfwer ; for even the molt enthufiaitick of 
commentators allow, that fome of them are to be 
taken literally; and his editors ought to have diftin- 
guiflxed them, as our Spenser has diftinguilhed his 
four odes on Love and Beauty , inftead of mixing the 
profane with the divine, by a childifh arrangement ac¬ 
cording 
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cording to the alphabetical order of the rhymes:/* 
Hafiz never pretended to more than human virtues, 
and it is known he had human propenfities; for, in ' 
his youth, he was paflionately in love with a girl fur- 
named Sheik hi Nebdt , or the Branch of Sugarcane , and 
Lhe Prince of Shiraz was his rival: fince there is an 
agreeable wildncfs in the llory, and fince the poet 
himfelf alludes to it in one of his odes, I give it you 
at length from the commentary. There is a place 
called Piriftbz , or the Green Old Man , about four Per- 
flan leagues from the city; and a popular opinion 
had long prevailed, that a youth, who Ihould pafs 
forty fucceflivc nights in Piriftbz without lleep, would 
infallibly become an excellent poet: young Hafiz 
had accordingly made a vow, that he would ferve that 
apprenticeship with the utmoft exadnefs, and for 
thirty-nine days he ligoroufly difeharged his duty, 
walking every morning before the houfe of his coy 
miitrefs, taking feme refrefhmem and red at noon, 
and palling the night awake at his poetical ftatton; 
but, on the fortieth morning, he was tvanfported with 
joy on feeing the girl beckon to him through the 
lattices, and invite him to enter : lhe received him 
with rapture, declared her preference of a bright ge¬ 
nius to the fen of a king, and would have detained 
turn all night, if he had ngt recollected his vow, and, 
refolving t> keep it inviolate, returned to his poll. 
The people of Shiraz add, (and the fidion is grounded 
on a couplet of Hafiz,) that early next morning, an old 
■man in a green* mantle , who was no lefs a perlonage 
than K ni zr himfelf, approached him at Piriftbz with a 
cup brim full of neclar, which the Grech would have 
called the water of Aganippe , and rewarded his perse¬ 
verance witfean infpiring draught of it. After his juv 
venile paflions had fublulcd, we may fuppofe that his 
mind Look that religious bent which appears in molt 
of his compositions; for there cat) be no doubt that 
the following dillichs, collected from different odes, 
relate to the myltical theology of the Si/fis: 
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I ** In eternity without beginning, a ray of thy beauty 
M began to gleam ; when love fprang into being, and 
u call flames over all nature : 

. 4< On that day thy cheek fparkled even under thy 
M veil, and all this beautiful imagery appeared on the 
; u mirror of our fancies. 

16 Rife, my foul; that I may pour thee forth on 
w the pencil of that fupreme artift, who comprifed 
** in a turn of his compafs all this wonderful fee- 
u nery ! 

<6 From the moment when I heard the divine 
u fentence, / have breathed into man a portion of my 
fpirit) I was allured that we were His, and He 
“ ours. 

, “ Where are the glad tidings of union with thee, 
n that I may abandon all defire of life? I am a bird 
*? of holinefs, and would fain efcape from the net of 
^ this world. 

M Shed, O Lord, from the cloud of heavenly 
“ guidance, one cheering fhower, before the rao- 
w ment when I mult rife like a particle of dry 
* dull i 


u The fum of our tranfa&ions, in this univerfe, 
w is nothing; bring us the wine of devotion; for 
^ the pofleflions of this world vanilh. 

u The true object of heart and foul, is the glory of 
** union with our beloved: that object really exifts; 
:' a but without it, both heart and foul would have m 
u exigence. 


M O the 
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46 O the blifs of that day, when I fhall depart fro^; 
44 this defolate manfion ; fhall feek reft for my foul j 
44 and fliali follow the traces of my beloved. 

“ Dancing with love of his beauty, like a mote 
44 in a fun-bcam, till I reach the fpring aijd foun- 
44 tain of light, whence yon fun derives all his 
44 luftre r 

The couplets which follow, relate as indubitably 
to human love, and fenfual gratifications: 

44 May the hand never fhake, which gathered the 
“grapes! May the foot never flip, which preffed 
44 them ! 

u That poignant liquor, which the zealot calls the 
44 mother of Jins, is pleafanter and fwceter to me than 
44 the kilfes of a maiden. 

44 Wine two years old, and a damfel of fourteen, are 
44 fufficicnt fo&icty for me, above all companies, great 
4t or fmall. f 

44 How delightful is dancing to lively notes, and the 
44 cheerful melody of the flute, efpecially when we 
*■ touch the hand of a beautiful girl! 

44 Call for wine, and Jcadet flowers around: tvhat 
44 more can thou* ajk from fate ? Thus fpoke the mght- 
44 ingale this morning; what fayeft thou, fweet rofe, to 
44 his precepts ? 

44 Bring thy couch to the garden of rofes, that 
44 thou mayeft kifs the checks and lips of lovely 
‘ 4 damfels; quaff rich wine, and fmcil odoriferous 
44 blofioms. 


< 4 O branch 
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; 8C O branch of an exquifite rdfe-plant, for whole 
** fake doft thou grow ? Ah ! on whom will that fmil*- 
“ ing rofe-bud confer delight P 

> > 

l 84 The rofe would have difcourfed on the beauties 
of my charmer, but the gale was jealous, and Hole 
her breath before lhc fpoke. 

86 In this age, the only friends who are free from 
8? blemilh, are a. flafk of pure wine, and a volume of 
88 elegant love-fongs. 

84 O the joy of that moment, when the felf-fuffi- 
88 ciency of inebriation rendered me independent of 
' u the prince and of his minifler V' 

Many zealous admirers of Ha'fiz infill, that by 
wine he invariably means devotion : and they have gone 
fo far as to compofe a did ionary of words in the lan¬ 
guage, as they call it, of the Sii/i*: in that vocabulary, 
Jlttp is explained by meditation on the divine perfec¬ 
tions, and perfume by hope of the divine favour; gales 
are illapjes of grace; kijfes and embraces, the raptures of 
piety ; idolaters, infidels, and libertines , are men of the 
pureU religion, and their idol is the Creator himfelf; the 
tavern is a retired oratory, and its keeper , a fage in- 
.ftni&or; beauty denotes the perfeBion of the Supreme 
Being; treffes are the expanlion of his glory ; lips, the 
hidden myfteries of his elfence; down on the cheek, 
world of fpirits who encircle his throne; and a 
i black mole, the point of indi vifible unity: laltly, wanton- 
nef$, mirth, and inebriety, mean religious ardour, and 
abfti^iilion from all terreftrial thoughts. The poet 
hithfelf gives a* colour in many paffages to fuch an in- 
- tetjpretation ; and without it we can hardly conceive? 
that his poems, or thole of his numerous imitators, 
would be tolerated in a Mufelman country, efpecially 
Con/lantinople, where they are venerated as divine 
compactions: it muft be admittedj that the fublimity 
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of the myjlical allegory , which, like metaphors and 
comparifons, Ihould be general only, not minutely 
exaft, is diminilhed, if not deftroyed* by an attempt 
at particular and diJlinB refemblances ; and that the 
ftyle is open to dangerous mifinterpretation* while it 
fupplies real infidels with a pretext for laughing at re¬ 
ligion itfelf. 

On this occafion I cannot refrain from producing a 
molt extraordinary ode by a Sufi of Bokahrd , who 
affumed the poetical furname of Ism at : a more mo¬ 
dern poet, by prefixing three lines to each couplet, 
which rhyme with the fird hemidich, has very elegant¬ 
ly and ingenioufiy converted the Kejidah into a Mok- 
hammes , but I prefent you only with a literal verfioii 
of the original didichs. 

44 Yederday, half inebriated, I paffed by the quar- 
44 ter where the vintners dwell, to feek the daughter of 
44 an infidel who fells wine. 

. / » 

' ' - 

44 At the end of the ftreet, there advanced beforfe 
me a damfel, with a fairy’s cheeks, who, in the 
manner of a Pagan, wore her tfelTes difhevelled 
over her flioulders like the facerdotal thread. I faid, 
0 thou , to the arch of whofc eye-brow the new moon 
is a flave, what quarter is this , and where is thy 
manjion ? 

\ 

44 She anfwered: Cajl thy rofary on the ground; bind 
46 on thy Jhoulder the thread of PaganiJ'm; throw fonts 
44 at the glafs of piety ; and quaff wine from a full 
44 goblet: 

44 After that come before me, that / may whifper a 
44 word in thine, ear ; thou wilt accomplifh thy journey4 
44 if thou lifien to my difeourfe* 


Vo l. III. 


N 


4 * Abatv* 
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Abandoning my heart, and rapt in extafy, 1 ran 
^afj^ her, till I came to a place, in which religion 

* ( and reafon forfook me# 

1 \ 

4 ' « At a diftance I beheld a company, all infane and 
?*inebriated, who came boiling and roaring with ar* 
*< dour from the wine of love; 


& Without cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all full 
jM of mirth and melody; without wine, or goblet, or 
“ fialk, yet all inceffantly drinking, 

< e When the cord of reftraint flipped from my 
hand, I defired to afk her one queftion, but flic 
faid, Silence! 

> 

, 14 This is no fquare temple, to the gate of which thou 
'** canjl arrive precipitately ; this is no mofque, to which 
M ifam canjl come with tumult , but without knowledge . 

This is the banquet-houfc , oj infidels , and within it 
* 44 all are intoxicated; allyfrom the dawn of eternity , to 
44 the day of refurrcttion, hfi in ajlonijhment, 

. 44 Depart^ then, from the cloifier, and take the way 

44 to the tavern: ca/l off the cloak of a dervife , and 
& wear the robe of a libertine . 

, ‘ 4 1 obeyed; and, if thou defireft the fame ftrain 

’* 4 ,and, colour with Ism at, imitate" him, and fell this 
, 4 f world and the next for one drop of pure wine.” 

* ,f* • ► 

L * * 

Such is the flrange religion, and ftranger language, 
0? the Sdfis ; but molt of the Afiatick poets* are of 
that religion, and if we think it worth while to read 
itheir pogas, we muft think it worth while to under¬ 
hand them: their great Maulavi allures us, that 44 they 
44 jprofefs eager defire, but with nocarnal affeftion, and 

44 circulate 
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44 circulate the cup, but no material goblet; fince all 1 
44 things are fpiritual in their fe£l, all is myftery whh- 
“ in myfteryconfidently with which declaration, he 
opens his aftonifhing work, entitled the Mafnavt , with 
the following couplets: 


Hear how yon reed, in fadly-pleafing tales, 

Departed blifs, and prefent woe bewails! 

* With me from native banks untimely torn, 

* Love-warbling youths and foft-ey’d virgins mourn* 

4 O! let the heart, by fatal abfence rent, 

4 Feel what I fing, and bleed when I lament; 

4 Who roams in exile from his parent bow’r, 

4 Pants to return, and chides each ling’ring hour. 

4 My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

4 Have hail’d the rifmg, cheer’d the clofmg day * 

4 Each in my fond affe&ioijs claim’d a part, 

4 But none difcern’d the fecret of my heart. 

4 What though my ftrains and forrows flow combin’d? 
4 Yet ears are flow, and carnal eyes are blind. 

4 Free through each mortal form the fpirits roll, 

4 But fight avails not.—Can we fee the foul ?’ 

Such notes breath’d gently from yon vocal frame: 
Breath’d, faid I ? no; ’twas all enliv’ning flame. 

Tis love that fills the reed with warmth divine; 

’Tis love that fparkles in the racy wine. 

Me, plaintive wand'rer from my peerlefs maid, 

The reed has fir’d, and all my foul betray’d. 

He gives the bane, and he with balfam cures; 

Affli&s, yet fooths; impafjfions, yet allures. 

N a Delightful 
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Delightful pangs his am’rous tales prolong; 

And LAiLi’s frantick lover lives in fong. 

Not he, who reafons beft, this wifdom knows: 

only drink what rapt’rous tongues difclofe. 

Nor fruitlefs deem the reed’s heart-piercing pain: 

See fiveetnefs dropping from the parted cane, 
^lteriiate hope and fear my days divide; 

I CiO^rted Grief, and Anguifh was my bride. 

Flow on, fad ftream of life ! I fmile fecure: 

Thou liveft; Thou, the pureit of the pure! 

Hife, vig’rous youth! be free j be nobly bold ; 

Shall chains confine you, though they blaze with gold? 
Go; to your vafe the gather’d main convey: 

What were your ftores? The pittance of a day! 

New plans for wealth your fancies would invent; 

Yet Hiells, to nouriih pearls, muff lie content. 

<i i 

The man whofe robe love’s purple arrows rend, 

Bids av'rice reft, and toils tumultuous end. 

Hail, heav’ftly love! true fource of endlefs gains! 
Thy balm reftorcs me, and thy fkill fuftains. 

Oh, more than Galen learn’d, than Plato wife? 


My guide, my law, my joy fupreme arife! 
Love warms this frigid clay with myftick fire, 
And dancing mountains leap with young defire. 
Bleft is the foul that fwims in feas of love, 
And long the life fuftain’d by food above. 


With forms imperfect can perfection dwell ? 
J^^^tufe, my fong; and thou, vain world, farewell. 


volume might be filled with fimilar paflages from 
the S&fi poets; from Sa'ib, Orfi', Mi'r Khosrau, 

Jam i, 
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Ja'mi, Hazi'n, and Sa'bik, who are next in beauty 
of compofition to Ha'fjz and Sadi, but next at a con* 
iiderable diftance: from Mesi'hi, the moft elegant of 
their Turkijk imitators; from a few Hindi poets of our 
own times; and from Ibnue Fa'red, who wrote my- 
itical odes in Arabick : but we may dole this account 
of the Sufis with a paflage from the third book of the 
Bustan, the declared fubje£t of which is divine love; 
referring you for a particular detail of their metaphy- 
licks and theology, to the Dabiflan of Mohs an i Fani ; 
and to the pleating eflay, called the Junction of two 
Seas, by that amiable and unfortunate prince, DA'ra' 
Suecu'h: 

44 The love of a being compofcd, like thyfelf, of 
44 water and clay, dcftroys thy patience and peace of 
44 mind; it excites thee, in thy waking hours, with 
44 minute beauties, and engages thee in, thy'deep, with 
44 vain imaginations: with fuch real affe&ion doll thou 
66 lay thy head on her foot, that the univerfe, in com** 
46 parifon of her, vanilhcs into nothing before thee; 
44 and, fince thy gold allures not her eye, gold and 
« mere earth appear equal in thine. Not a breath 
44 dolt thou utter to any one elfe, for with her thou 
44 haft no room for any other; thou declareft that her 
44 abode is in thine eye, or, when thou clofeft it, ill 
44 tby^heart; thou haft no fear of ccnfure from any 
44 man; thou haft po power to be at reft for a moment: 
44 if Ihe demands thy foul, it runs inftantly to thy lip; 
44 and if Ihe waves a cirneter over thee, thy head falls 
44 immediately under it. Since an abfurd love, with 
44 its bafts on air, affe&s thee fo violently, and corn* 
44 mands with a fway fo dcfpotick, canft thou wonder^ 
44 that they who walk in the true path, are drowned in 
44 the fea of myfterious adoration ? They difregard 
“ life through affe&ion. for its giver ; they abandon 
44 the world through remembrance of its maker; they 
44 are inebriated ith the melody of amorous com* 

44 plaints: 
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44 plaints; they remember their beloved, and refign 
44 to him both this life and the next. Through re- 
44 membrance of Gop, they fhun all mankind: they 
M are fo enamoured of the cup-bearer, that they fpill 
44 the wine from.th© #Up. No panacea can heal them, 
44 for no mortal cab be apprized of their malady; fo 
44 loudly has rugM,in their ears, from eternity without 
44 beginning, TOyroivine word ateft with btli % the tu- 
44 multuous excramations of all fpirit% ^Thcy are a 
M f«& fully employed, but fitting in twtr&ment; their 
44 feet are of earth, but their breath is a flame: with 
14 a fingle yell they could rend a mountain from its 
44 bafe; with a fingle cry they could throw a city into 
44 confufion ; like wind, they are concealed, and move 
44 nimbly; like ftone, they are filent, yet tepeat 
44 Gqd*s praifes. At early dawn their tears flow fo 
44 copioully as to wafh from their eyes the black pow- 
44 der of fleep : though the courfer of their fancy ran 
44 fo fwiftly all night, yet the morning finds them left 
44 behind in diforder: night and day they are plunged 
44 in an ocean of ardent defire, till they are unable, 
44 through aftonifhment, to diftinguifh night from day. 
44 So enraptured are they with the beauty of Him who 
44 decorated the human form, that, with the beauty of 
44 the form itfelf, they have no concern; and if ever 
44 they behold a beautiful fhape, they fee in it the 
44 myftery of God’s work* 

• 

44 The wife take not the hufk in exchange for the 
0* kernel; and he who makes that choice, has no un- 
44 derftandmg. He only has drunk the pure wine of 
44 unity, who has forgotten, by remembeiing God, all 
44 things elfe in both worlds.” 

Let uPfllturn to the Hindus^ among whom we now 
find the fame emblematical theology, which Pytha¬ 
goras admired and adopted. The loves of Crishna 
and Radha, or the reciprocal attra&ion between the 

£ divine 

* 




divine goodftefs and the human foul, are told at large 
in the tenth book of the Bkdgavat , and are the fubjeSb 
of a little Pajioral Drama , entitled Gitagovinda: it 
wa&the work of Jayade'va, who flourilhed, it is faid, 
before Calidas, and was born, as he tells us himfelf, 
In Cenduli, which many believe to be in Calinga ; but, 
fince there is a town of a fimilar name in Berdwan 9 
the natives of it inlift that the fineft lyrick poet of 
India was their countryman, and celebrate, in honour 
of him, an annual jubilee, palling a whole night In 
reprefenting his drama, and in iinging his beautiful 
fongs. After having tranflated the Gztagdvindd Word 
for word, I reduced my tranflation to the form in 
which it is now exhibited: omitting only thofe paf* 
fages, which are too luxuriant and too bold for an 
European tafte, and the prefatory ode on the ten in¬ 
carnations of Vishnu, with which you have been 
prefented on another occafion: the phrafes in Italicki 9 
are the burdens of the feveral fongs; and you may be 
affured, that not a lingle image or idea has been'added 
by the tranllator. 
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i HP H E firmament is obfeured by clouds: the 

* woodlands are black with Tamak- trees; that 
6 youth, who roves in the fared, will' be fearful in 

* the gloom of night: go, my daughter; bring the 

* wanderer home to my ruftick maufion.‘ Such was 
the command of Nanda, the fortunate heidfman; and 
hence arofe the love of Ra'diia' and MVdhava, in ho 
fported on the bank of Yamuna, , or haftened eagerly 
to the fecret bower. 

1* 

If thy foul be delighted with the remembrance of 
Heri, or fenfible to the raptures of love, liften to the 
voice of JayadrVa, whole notes are both fwcct and 
brilliant. O thou, who reclined on the bofom of 
Camala'j whofe ears flame with gems, 3nd whofe 
locks are cmbellilhed with fylvan flowers; thou, from 
whom the day-flar derived his effulgence, who flcwelt 
the venom-breathing Ca'uya, who beamedft, like a 
fun, on the tribe of Yadu, that flourilhed like a lo¬ 
tos; thou, who fitted on the plumage of Garura, 
who, by fubduing demons, gaved cxquifite joy to the 
affembly of immortals; thou, for whom the daughter 
of Janaca was decked in gay apparel, by whom Du- 
sham a was overthrown,; thou, whofe eye fpaiklcs like 
the water-lily, who calledd three worlds into exidence; 
thou, by whom the rocks of Uandar weic ealdy fup* 

ported, 
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ported, who lipped ne&ar from the radiant lips of 
Peuma', as the fluttering Chacora drinks the moon¬ 
beams ; be vittortouS) O Heri, lord of conquefi ! 

Ra'dha' fought him long in vain, and her thoughts 
were confounded by the fever of defire: Ibe roved in 
the vernal morning among the twining Vdfantis cover¬ 
ed with foft bloffoms, when a damfel thus addrefled 
her With youthful hilarity : 6 The gale, that has wan¬ 
toned round the beautiful clove-plants, breathes 
now from the hills of Malaya ; the circling arbours 
refound with the notes of the Cocil 9 and the murmers 
of honey-making fwarms. Now the hearts of dam- 
fels, whofe lovers travel at a didance, are pierced 
with anguilh ; while the bloifoms of Bacul are con- 
fpicuous among the flowerets covered with bees. 
The Tamdla , with leaves dark and odorous, claims a 
tribute from the mulk, which it vanquishes; and the 
clu dering flowers of the Paid fa refemble the nails of 
Ca'ma, with which he rends the hearts of the young. 
The full-blown Cefara gleams like the feeptre of the 
world’s monarch, Love; and the pointed thyrfe of 
the Cetaca refembles the darts by which lovers are 
wounded. See the bunches of P<*te/?-flowers filled 
with bees, like the quiver of Smara full of (hafts; 
while the tender bloffom of the Caruna fnules to fee 
the whole world laying (hame afide. The far- 
feented Mddhavi beautifies the trees round which it 
twines; and the frefh Mallicd feduces, with rich per¬ 
fume, even the hearts of hermits ; 'while the Amra~ 
tree with blooming treffes is embraced by the gay 
creeper Atimutta , and the blue dreams of Yamwnd 
wind round the groves of Vrindavan . In this charm - 
mg feajbny which gives pain to Jefarated lovers 9 young 
Heri fporU and dances with a company oj damjtls . 
A breeze, like the breath of love, from the fragrant 
flowers of the CStaca 9 kindles every heart, whild it 
perfumes the woods with the dud which it (hakes 
from the Mallicd with half-opened buds; and the 
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4 Ckila burfts into fong, when he fees the bloflbm# 
6 gliftening on the lovely Rafdla.' 

The jealous Ra'dha' gave no anlwer; and, loon 
after, her officious friend, perceiving the foe of Mu¬ 
ra in the foreft, eager for the rapturous embraces of 
the herdfmens’ daughters, with whom he was dancing, 
thus again addreffed his forgotten miftrefs : 4 With a 
4 garland of wild flowers defending even to the yellow 
4 mantle, that girds his azure limbs, diftinguifhed by 
4 fmiling cheeks, and by ear-rings that fparkle as he 
4 plays, Heri exults in the ajjtmblagc of amorous dam - 
6 /c/s. One of them preflcs him with her I welling 
4 breaft, while (he warbles with exquifite melody. 
4 Another, affcBed by a glance from his. zy e, Hands 
4 meditating on the lotos of his face. A thiid, on 
4 pretence of whifpering a fecret in his ear, approaches 
4 his temples, and kifles them with ardour. One feizes 
4 his mantle, and draws him towards her, pointing to 
4 the bower on the banks of Yamuna , where elegant 
4 Vanjulas interweave their branches. He applauds 
4 another who dances in the fportive circle, wliilft 
4 her bracelets ring as {he beats time with her palms. 
4 Now he carefles one, and kiffes another, fmiling on 
4 a third with complacency j and now he chafes her 
4 whofe beauty has molt allured him. Thus the wan- 
4 ton Heri fr dicks, in the leafon of fweets, among 
4 the maids of Vnaja, who lufh to his embraces, as if 
4 he were Heafure itfclf afluming a human form ; and 
4 one of thfm, tinder a pretext of hymning his divine 
4 perfeftions, whifpers in his ear, 44 Thy lips, my be* 
4 loved, are neBar.” 

Ra'diia' remains in the foreft: but refenting the 
promifcuous paflion of Heri, and Ins neglcB of her 
beauty, which he once thought fupcnor, {he retires 
to a bower of twining plants, the fuimnit of which rc- 
founds with the humimngs ol twaims engaged in their 

fweet 
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jTweet labours; and there, falling languid on the 
giroupd, flie thus addreffes her female companion. 

♦ IFhpugk he take recreation in my abfence , and jmile on 
■;f0} around him, yet my foul remembers Him , whofe bc- 
i A foiling reed modulates a tune fweetened by the ne&ar 
^ of his quivering lip, while his ear fparkles with gems, 
‘and his eye darts amorous glances; Him, whofe 
I ]0pks are decked with the plumes of peacocks re- 
‘ Cplendent with many-coloured moons, and whofe 

f mantle gleams like a dark-blue cloud illumined with 

♦ tain-bows; Him, whofe graceful finile gives new 

♦ luftre to his lips, brilliant and foft as a dewy leaf, 

♦ fweet and ruddy as the bloffom of Bandhujiva , 

♦ while they tremble with eagernefs to kifs the daugh- 

♦ ters of the herdfmen; Him, who difperfes the gloom 
with beams from the jewels which decorate his bo- 

Ifpm, his wrifb, and his ancles; on whofe forehead 

♦ fliines a circlet of fandal-wood, which makes even the 


4 moon contemptible, when it falls through irradiated 
‘ clouds; Him, whofe ear-rings are formed of entire 
4 gems in the fhape of the fifh Macar on the banners 
4 t>f Love; even the yellow-robed God, whofe attend- 
4 apts are the chiefs of deities, of holy men, and of 
4 demons; Him, who reclines under a gay Cadamba - 
4 tree; who formerly delighted me, while he gracefully 
4 waved in the dance, and all his foul fparkled in his 
4 eye. My weak mind thus enumerates his qualities; 

♦ and, though offended, ftrives tp banilh offence. 

* What elfe can it do P It cannot part with its affe&ion 
‘ibr Chrishna, whofe love is excited by^ther dam- 
♦ftls, arid who fports in the ab fence of Ra'dha'. 
*Mring, Q friend , that vanquilherof the demon Ce'si, 
*iofport with me, who am repairing to a fecret bower, 
‘vwhfl^ook timidly on all fides, who meditate with amo- 
‘ Srous fancy on his divine transfiguration. Bring him 
4 whofe difeourfe was , once compofed of the gentleft 
4 wOrds 4 to converlc with me, who am bafhful on his 


Mfrft approach, and exprefs my thoughts with a fmile 
. v.; * • 4 fweet 
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c fweet as honey. Bring him, who formerly flept oil 

* my bofom, to recline with me on a green bed of 

* leaves juft gathered, while his lip fheda dew, and my 
4 arms enfold him. Bring him, who has attained the 
4 perfe&ion of flcill in love’s art, whofe hand ufed to 
4 prefs thefe firm and delicate fpheres, to play with 
4 me; whofe voice livals that of the Co'cil, and whofe 
%treffes are bound with waving bloffoms. Bring him, 

4 who formerly drew me by the locks to his embrace, 

4 to repofe with me,\diofe feet tinkle as they move, 

4 with rings of gold and of gems; whofe loofened zone * 
4 founds as it falls; and whofe limbs are {lender and 
4 flexible as the creeping plant. That God, whofe 
4 cheeks aie beautified by the neftar of his fmiles} 

4 whofe pipe drops in his extafy, 1 faw in the grove 
4 encircled by the damlels of Vraja , who gtr'ed on him 
4 afkancc fiom the coincis of their e}es; I faw him in 
4 the grove with "happier damfels, yet the fight of him 
4 delighted me. Soft is the gale which breathes over 
4 )on cleat pool, and expands the cluf&ung blofloms 
4 of the voluble A [oca; foft, yet guevous to me in the 
4 abfence of the foeoFMADiiu. Delightful aie the 
4 flowers of Amra-trces on the mountain-top, while 
4 the murmuring bees purfue their voluptuous toil; 

4 delightful, yet afflicting to me, O friend, in theab- 
4 fence of the youthful CVsava.’ 

Meantime, the deftroycr of Cansa, having brought 
to his remembrance the amiable Ra'mia', forfook. 
the beautiful damlels of Vraja : he fought her in all 
pans of the foielt; his old wound fiom love’s arrow 
bled again; he repented of his levity; and feated in a 
bower near the bank of Yamuna , the blue daughter of 
the fun, thus pouied forth his lamentation. 

4 She is depaitcd—file faw me, no doubt, furround- 
4 cdby the wanton fheperdefles; yet, confcious of my 
4 fault, I durft not intercept her flight. 4 Woe is me! 

4 Jhe feels a fenfe of injured honour , and i s departed in 

‘wrath* 
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\wratk. How will {he condud herfelf? How will 
*; (fieexprefs her pain in fo long a reparation ? •'What 
*ii Wealth to me? What are numerous attendants? 

* What are the pleafures of the world? What joy can 
M*receive from a heavenly abode? X feem to behold 

,‘her face with eye-brows contra&ing themfelves 

* through her juft refentment: it refembles a frefh lo¬ 
ttos over which two black bees are fluttering: ^ 
« fectn, fo prefentis (he to my imagination, even now 

* to carefs her with eagernefs. * Why then do I feek 
‘her in this foreft? Why do I lament without caufe? 

{lender damfel, anger, I know, has torn thy foft 
« hofom.; but whither thou art retired, I know not. 
**fHow can l invite thee to return? Thou art feen by 
‘ me, indeed, inavifion; thou feemeft to move be- 

* Fore me. aA.h! why doft thou not rufh, as before, 

* to my embrace? Do but forgive me: never again 
« Will l commit a fnnilar offence. rGrant me but a 
« fight of thee, O lovely Ra'dhic'a; for my paffion 
4 torments me ^1 am not the terrible Make sa; a gar- 
s land of water-lilies with fubtil threads decks my 
4 fhoulders; not ferpents with twifted folds : the blue 
4 petals of the lotos glitter on my neck ; not the azure 
4 gleam of poifon: powdered fandal-wood is fprin- 
4 kled on my limbs; not pale afhes: O, God of Love, 

4 miftake me not for Maha'de'va. Wound me not 

* again; approach me not in anger; I love already 
*but too paflionately; yeti have loft my beloved. 
‘ Hold not in thy hand that fhaft barbed with an Amra- 

* flower! JBrace not thy bow, thou conqueror of the 

: f world! Is it valour to flay one who faints ? My heart 
?; is already pierced by arrows from Ra'dha"s eyes, 

* black and keen as thofe of an antelope; yet mine 
4 eyes are not gratified with her prefence. Her eyes 
‘are full of (hafts: her eye-brows are bows; and the 
4 tips of her ears are filken firings: thus armed by 
4 ,Aj?anoa, the God of Defire, (he marches, herfelf a 

* goddefs, to enfurc his triumph over the vanquiflied 
4 univerfe. irl meditate on her delightful embrace, oa 
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1 the ravifhing glances darted from her eye, on the 

* fragrant lotos of her mouth, on her neQtar-drop- 

* ping fpeech, on her lips, ruddy as the berries of the 

* Bimba; yet even my fixed meditation on fuch an 

* aflemblage of charms encreafes, inftead of alleviat- 

* iiig the mifery of feparation.* 


The damfel, commiflioned by Radha', found the 
difconfolate God under an arbour of fpreading Va~ 
niras by the fide of Yamuna ; where prefenting her- 
felf gracefully before him, (he thus defcribed the af- 
fli&ion of his beloved: 


6 She defpifes e(fence of fandal* wood, and even by 
1 moon-light fits brooding over her gloomy forrow; 

; (he declares the gale of Malaya to be venom, and 
1 the fandal-trees, through which it has breathed, to 
1 have been the haunt of ferpents. Thus , O Ma'd- 
hava, is Jhe afflifted in thy abfence with the pain 
; which love's dart has occajioned: her foul is fixed on 
: thee. Frelh arrows of defire are continually affail- 
1 ing her;and (he forms a net of lotos leaves as armour 
: for her heart, which thou alone (houldft fortify. She 
; makes her own bed of the arrows darted by the 
; flowery-ftiafted God; but when (be hoped for thy 

• embrace, (he had formed for thee a couch of loft 
- blolfoms. Her face is like a water-lily veiled in 
; the dew of tears, and her eyes appear like moons 
; eclipfed, which let fail their gathered nectar through 

• pain caufed t>y the tooth of the furious dragon. 

► She draws thy image with mu(k in the charahter of 
'• the Deity with five (hafts, having fubdued the Macar % 

> or horned (hark, and holding an arrow tipped with 
1 an Amra-fl ower: thus (lie draws thy picture, and 
: worlhips it. At the clofe of every femence, 44 O 

* Ma'dhava, (he exclaims, at thy feet am I fallen ; 

* and in thy abfence, even the moon, though it be a 
vafe full of ne€lar, inflames my limbs.” 4 Then, 

1 by the power of imagination, (lie figures thee (land- 
; ins before her; thee, who art not eafity attained ^ 

6 *1k0 




4 fhe fighs, -fhe fmiles, jflie mourns, file weeps, Ihe 
4 moves from fide to fide, file laments and rejoices by 

* turtas. Her abode is a fared; the circle of. her fe- 
4 male companions is a net; her fighs are flames of 

* fire kindled in a thicket; herfelf (alas ! through thy 
4 abfence) is become a timid roe; and Love is the 
‘tiger who fprings on her like Yama, the Genius of 
4 Death. So emaciated is her beautiful body, that 
4 e^eh the light garland, which waves over her bofom, 
4 fhe thinks a load. Such , 0 bright-haired God, is 
4 Ra'dha / , when thou art abfent . If powder of fandal- 
■*< wOod, finely levigated, be moiftened and applied to 
4 her breads, fhe darts, and miftakes it for poifon. 
4 Ber fighs form a breeze long extended, and burn 

* her like .the flame which reduced Candarpa to 
4 afhes. She throws around'hcr eyes, like blue water- 
4 lilies with broken Aalks, dropping lucid dreams. 
4 Even her bed of tender leaves appears in her fight 
4 like a kindled Fire. The palm of her hands fupports 
4 her aching temple, motionlefs as the crefcent rifing 
4 at eve. * 4 Heri, IIeri," thus in filence fhe medi- 
4 rates on thy name, as if her wifh were gratified, and 
4 fhe were dying through thy abfence. She rends her 
‘locks; fhe pants; fhe laments inarticulately; fhe 
‘trembles; fbe pines; fhe mules; fhe moves from 
4 place to place; file clofes her eyes; fhe falls; fhe 
4 rifes again ; fhe faints. In fuch a fever of love, fhe 
4 may live, O celeflial phyfician, if Thou adminider 
4 the remedy ; but, fhouldd Thou be unkind, her ma- 
4 lady will be defperate. Thus, O divine Healer, by 
4 the neftar of thy love mud RA'miA'be redored to 
4 health; and if thou refufe it, thy heart mud be 
‘.harder than the thunder-done. Long has her foul 
4 pirte’d, and long has fhe been heated with fandal- 

light, and water-lilies, with which others 
4 ate ; yet fhe patiently and in fecret meditates 

‘ 6n Thee, who alone caufl relieve her. Shouldft 
4 thou be inconflant, how can fhe, waded as fhe is to 
4 %dhadow, fupport life a finglc moment ? How can 

4 fhe 
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4 (he, who lately could not endure thy abfence ev^v 
4 an inftant, forbear fighing now, when (he looks with" 
* half-clofedeyes on the Rofalamth bloomy branches, 
4 which remind her of the vernal feafon, when (he firll 
4 beheld thee with rapture ?* 


6 Here have I chofen my abode. Go quickly to 
6 Ra'dha'; footh her with my melfage, and conduffc 
4 her hither.^ So fpoke the foe of MaOhu to the 
anxious damfel, who haftenedhack, and thus addreflfed 
her companion: 6 Whilft a fweet breeze from the hills 
4 of Malaya comes wafting on his plumes the young' 
4 God of Defire; while many a flower points his ex- 
* tended petals to pierce the bofom of feparated 
4 lovers, the Deity croxoned with filver blojfoms , laments y 
4 0 friend^ in thy abfence . Even the dewy rays of the 
4 moon burn him; and, as the (haft of love is defcend- 
4 ing, he mourns inarticulately with increafing diftrac- 
4 tion. When the bees murmur foftly, he covers his 
4 ears; mifery -flts fixed in his heart, and every re? 
4 turning night adds anguilh to anguifh. He quits 
4 his radiant place for the wild foreft, where he finks 
**On a bed of cold clay, and frequently mutters thy 
4 name. In yon bower, to which the pilgrims of love 
4 are ufed to repair, he meditates on thy form, re** 
4 peating in fiience fome enchanting word, which once 
4 dropped from thy lips, and thirlting for the ne&ar 
4 which they alone can fupply. Delay not, O love* 
4 lifeft of women; follow the lord of thy heart; be* 
4 hold, he feeks jhe appointed fhadc, bright with the 
4 ornaments of love, and confident of the promifed 
4 blifs, Having bound his locks with JoreJl flowers, he 
4 haflens to yon arbour , where a foft gale breathes over 
4 the banks of Yamuna; there, again pronouncing thy 
4 name, h* modulates bis divine reed. Oh ! with 
4 what rapture doth he gaze on the golden dud which 
4 the breeze (hakes from expanded blofloms; the 
4 bfeeze which has kilfed thy cheek 1 With a tnind 
4 languid as a dropping wing, feeble as a trembling 
Wot. III. o * >«»(» 
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‘ leaf, he doubtfully expels thy approach, and timid- 

* Jy lookson the path which thou mull tread. Leave 

* behind thee, O friend, the ring which tinkles on thy 
‘ delicate ancle, when thou fporteft in the dance; 

‘ haftiiy call over thee thy a2ure mantle, and run to 

* the gloomy bower. The reward of thy fpeed, O 
‘ thou who fpirklefi: like lightning, will be to ihine 
‘ art the blue bofom of MuRA'at, which refembles a 
« vernal cloud, decked with a firing of pearls, like a 
‘ ftpek of white water 1>irds fluttering in the air. 

* £)jfap point not, O thou lotos-eyed, the vanquifher 
‘of Madhu; accomplifh his defire; but go quickly; 

* It is night, and the night alfo will quickly depart. 

* Again and again he fighs; he looks around > he re- 
enters th| arbour; he can fcarce articulate thy fweet 

‘ name5 he again fmooths his Howry couch; he looks 
‘ wild; he becomes frantick : thy beloved will perifh 
‘ through defire. The bright-beamed God finks in 
4 the weft, and thy pain of reparation may alfo be re- 
‘ moved: the blacknefs of the night is increafed, and 

* the paflionate imagination of Go'vinda has acquired 

* additional gloom. My addrefs to thee has equalled 
‘ In length and in fweetnefs the fong of the Cocilet: de- 
May will make thee miferable, O my beautiful friend. 
‘ Seize the moment of delight in the place of afiigna- 
‘ lion with the fon of De'vaci', who defeended from 
‘ heaven to remove the burdens of the univerfe; ho 
‘ is a blue gein on the forehead of the three worlds, 
4 arid longs to fip honey, like the bee, from the fra- 

* grant lotos of thy cheek/ 


But the foiicitous maid, perceiving that’ Ra'oha* 
Was unable through debility to move from her arbouf 
Of floff erv creepers, returned to Go'vinba, who was 
hiimSnf d’iiordcred with love, and thus defcribed her 


i movms, 0fove reign in the world, in her verdant 

A kttder 'flic looks eagerly on all fid^Jj in hope of thy 

" * ‘approach; 
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4 approach; then, gaining ftrength from the delightful 

* idea of the propofed meeting, ihe advances a jfe*f 
4 Heps, and falls languid on the ground. When ihe 

* rifes, (he weaves bracelets of frefh leaves; (he 
4 dreffes herfelf like her beloved, and, looking at her- 

* felf, in fport, exclaims, 46 Behold the vanquiiher of 
46 Madhu !’* Then ihe repeats, again and again, the^ 
4 name of Heri, and, catching at a dark blue cloud* 

* ftrives to embrace it, faying, 46 It is my belovea 
44 who approaches.” Thus, while thou art dilatory, 
4 (he lies expe&ing thee; Ihe mourns; ihe weeps; 
4 Ihe puts on her gayeft ornaments to receive her 
4 lord: fhe compreffes her deep fighs within her bo- 
4 fom; and then, meditating on thee, O cruel, ihe is 
4 drowned in a fea of rapturous imaginations. If 
4 a leaf but quiver, ihe fuppofes thee arrived; ihe 
4 fpreads her couch; ihe forms in her mind a hun- 
4 dred modes of delight: yet, if thou go not to her 
4 bower, ihe mu ft die this night through exceflive 
4 anguifti.’ 


By this time the moon fpread a net of beams over 
the groves of Vrinddvan , and looked like a drop of 
liquid fandal on the face of the iky, which fmiled like 
a beautiful damfel; while its orb, with many fpots, 
betrayed, as it were, a confeioufnefs of guilt, in hav¬ 
ing often attended amorous maids to the lofs of fcbeir 
family honour. The moon, with a black fawn couch¬ 
ed on its diik, advanced in Us nightly courfe; but 
Ma'dhava had dot advanced to the bower of Ra'x>- 
ha', vrhe-jhus bewailed his delay with notes of varied 
lamentation. 


4 The appointed moment is come; but Heri* alas 1 

* comes not to the grove. Muft the feaion ot my un- 
4 blcmifiied you~h pafs thus idly av;ay ? Oh ! what rc- 

* fuge can I feck , deluded as I avn by the guide oj 7ny 

* female advifer ? The God with five arrows top : 
♦wounded my heart; and I am deferted by Hint *’**■' 

O 2 
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at night the darkeft recefs 
belt beloved friends have 
h to die : fince my fenfes 
4 are difordered, and my bofom is on fire, why flay 1 
< longer in this world ? The coolnefs of this vernal 
‘ night gives me pain, infltead of refrefhment: fome 
‘ happier damfel enjoys my beloved; whilft I, alas! 
f am looking at the gems in my bracelets, which are 
^ blackened by the flames of my paffion. My neck, 

‘ m6re delicate than the tendereft bloffom, is hurt by 
the garland that encircles it: flowers are, indeed, the 
* frrows of Love, and he plays with them cruelly. I 
f'make this wood my dwelling: X regard not the 
‘ fougbnefs of the Vctas- trees; but the dellroycr of 
‘•'Madhu holds me not in his remembrance ! Why 
4 Comes he not to the bower of bloomy Vanjulas , af- 
4 figned for our meeting ? Some ardent rival, no 
'* doubt, keeps him locked in her embrace : or have 
6 his companions detained him with mirthful recrea- 
4 lions ? Elfe why roams he not through the cool 
4 fhades ? Perhaps, the heart-lick lover is unable 
*’ through wcaknefs to advance even a ftep!’—So fay¬ 
ing, fhe raifed her eyes: and, feeing her damfel re¬ 
turn fjlent and mournful, unaccompanied by Ma'd- 
hava, flie was alarmed even to phrenfy; and, as if 
file' actually beheld him in the arms of a rival, file thus 
deferibed the vilion which overpowered her intellcft. 


‘ whofe fake X have fought 
* bP the foreft. Since my 
deceived me, it is ftiy wii 


i 

« 

* 

, f 
< 
« 

■A 


4 Yes; in habiliments becoming the war of love, 
and with trefles waving like flowery banners, a dam- 
jrl more alluring than Ra'diia', enjoys the conqueror 
qf Maditu. Her form is transfigured by the touch of 
her divine lover; her garland quivers over her fwell- 
ilRgftpfom; her face, like the moon, is graced with 
clouds of dark hair, and trembles, while fhe quaffs 
the ne&areous dew of his lip; her bright ear-rings 
<t«Mice over her cheeks, which they irradiate; and 
the fmall bells on her girdle tinkle as fhe moves', 
^fitful at firfl, flic finiles at length on her embracer, 

‘and 
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* and expreffes her joy with inarticulate murmurs j 
4 while fhc floats on the waves of delire, and clafes* 

4 her eyes, dazzled with the blaze qf approaching Ca'- 
6 ma: and how this heroine in Iqve’s warfare falls ex- 
4 haulted and vauquilhed by the refiftiefs Mura'ki: 

4 but, alas! in my bofom prevails the flame of jea- 
4 loufy ; and yon moon, which difpels the forrow of, 

4 others, increafes mine. See again, whence the foe* 

4 of Mura [ports in yon grove on the hank of the Ya-» 

4 muna! See how he kifl'es the lip of my rival, and rm 
4 prints on her forehead an ornament of pure raulk, 

4 black as the young antelope on the lunar orb! ,>fqwy 
4 like the hufband of Reti, he fixes white bloflqms qn 
4 her dark locks, where they gleam like flafhes of 
4 lightning among the curled clouds. On her brealb* 

4 like two firmaments, fH places a firing of gems, like. 

4 a radiant conflellation: he binds on her arms, grace* 

4 fui as the ftaiks of the water-lily, and adorned with, 

4 hands glowing like the petals of its flower, a bracelet 
4 of fapphircs, which referable a duller of bees. Ati l 
4 fee how he ties round her waift, a rich girdle illu- 
4 mined with gold bells, jwhich feem to laugh, as 
4 they tinkle, at the inferior brightness of the leafy 
4 garlands, which lovers hang on their bowers to pro- 
4 pitiate the God of Delire. He places her foft foot,. 

4 as he reclines by her fide, on his ardent bofom, and 
4 ftains it with the ruddy hqe of Ydvaca. Say, my 
4 friend, why pah* I my nights in this tangled foreft, 

4 without joy and without hope, while the faithlefs 
4 brother of Haladiiera clafps my rival in his arms? 
4 Sc c eiKj(!i ? hy, my companion, fhouldft thou mourn, 

4 though ifry perfidious youth has difappointedme? 

4 What offence is it of thiue, if he fports with a crowd 
4 of damfels happier than I ? Mark how my foul, at- 
4 traded by his irrefiftible charms, burfts from its 
4 mortal frame, and rufhes to mix with its beloved, 

4 She whom the Cod enjoys , crowned with fylvanflowers % 

4 fits carelefsly on a bed of leaves with II«n, whofe. 

4 wanton eyes referable blue water-lilies agitated by fchq 

4 breeze.; 
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f breeze. She feels no flame from the gales of Mala- 
*ya with Him, whofe words are Tweeter than the water 

* of life* She derides the ihafts of foul-born Ca'ma 
* with Him, whofe lips are like a red lotos in full 

1 * bloom* She is cooled by the moon's dewy beams, 
4 * while fee reclines with Him, whofe hands and feet 

* klow like vernal flowers. No female companion 

* deludes her, while ftie fports with Him, whofe vefture 

* biases like tried gold. She faints not through ex- 

* Cefs of paflion, while Ihe carelfes that youth, who 

* furpaffes in beauty the inhabitants of all worlds. O 
f gate, feented with fandal, who breafheft love from 
^ lie regions of the fouth, be propitious but for a mo- 
> ment; when thou haft brought my beloved before 

* day eyes, thou mayeft free|v waft away my foul, 

* Love, with eyes like blue Mter-lilies, again a flails 

* We, and triumphs; and while the perfidy of my be¬ 
lieved rends my heart, my female friend is my foe, 

* the cool breeze feorches me like a flame, and the 

* rie&ar-dropping moon is my poifon. Bring difeafe 

* and death, O gale of Malaya / Seize my fpirit, O 
f God with five arrows! I alk not mercy from thee : 

* no more will I dwell in the cottage of my father, 

‘ Receive me in thy azure waves, O fitter of Yama, 

* that the ardour of my heart may be allayed !* 


Pierced by the arrows of love, fee pafled the night 
in the agonies of defpair, and at early dawn thus re¬ 
buked her lover, whom fee faw lying proftrate before 
hef, and imploring her forgivenefs, * 


4^ ■ a ^ as f G°i Ma'dhava; depart, 0 Ci'savi ; 
ffpeak not the language of guile ; follow her , 0 lotos - 
f tyid God, follow her who dtfpels thy care. Look at 
eye half-opened, red with continued waking 
trough the pleafurablc night, yet fjniling ftill with 
9 rilefiHon for my rival 1 Thy teeth, O cerulean youth, 
azure,as thy complexion from the kifles which 
$t; haft imprinted on the beautiful eyes of thy 

* darling, 
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1 darling graced with dark blue powder; and thy limbs# 

4 marked with puntiures in love's warfare, exhibit si 
4 letter of conqueft written on polilhed fapphire with 
4 liquid gold. That broad bofom, ffained by the 
4 bright lotos of her foot, difplays a vefture, of ruddy 
4 leaves over the tree of thy heart,, which treipblea 
4 within it. The prclfure of her lip on thine wound* 

4 me to the foul. Ah ! how canft thou afTert, that we 
4 are one, fmce our fenfations differ thus widely ? Thy 
4 foul, O dark-limbed God, ftiows its blackuefs exter¬ 
nally. How couldft thou deceive a girl who relied 
4 on thee; a girl who burned in the fever of love ? 

4 Thou ro veft in woods, and females are thy prey; what 
4 wonder ? Even thy childifh heart was malignant 3 
4 and thou gaveft death to the nurfe who would have 
4 given thee milk. Since thy tendernefs for me, of 
4 which thcfe foreffs ufed to talk, has now vanifhed, 

4 and fmce thy brealt, reddened by the feet of my 
4 rival, glows as if thy ardent paffion for her were 
4 burfting from it, the fight of thee, O deceiver, 

4 makes me (ah! muff 1 fay it?) hluih at tny own 
4 affe&ion.* , 

Having thus inveighed againft her beloved, fhe fat 
overwhelmed in grief, and filenily meditated on his 
charms ; when her damfel foftly addrelfed her. 

4 He is gone;. the light air has wafted him away. 
4 What pleafure now, my beloved, remains in thy 
4 manfion ? Continue not , refeniful woman> thy indtgna- 
^ tioK^gainJl the beautiful Ma'dhava. Why ihouldft 
4 thou retfiler vain thofe round fmooth vafes, ample 
4 and ripe as the fweet fruit of yon Tala -tree ? How 
4 often and how .recently have I laid, 44 forfake not 
4 the blooming Heki ?” 4 Why fiueft thou fo mourn- 

4 ful ? Why weepeft thou with diffraction, when the 
4 damfels are laughing around thee ? Thou haft 
4 formed a couch of loft lotos-lea vc$; let thy darling 
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thy fight, white he repofes on it. ' Afflict not 
*< thy * foul with extreme anguifli; but attend to my 
6 words, which conceal no guile. Suffer Ce'sava 

* to approach: let him fpeak with exquifite fweetnefs, 

4 and diflipate alh thy forrows. If thou art harfh 
,* to him, who is amiable j if thou art proudly filent, 

* When he deprecates thy wrath with lowly poftra- 
4 tio^s; if thou flioweft averfion to him, who loves 
4 thee paffionately; if, when he bends before thee, thy 

* face be turned contemptuously away ; by the fame 
^rule of contrariety, the dull of fandal-wood, which 

* tfeou haft fprinkied, may become poifon; the moon, 

* with cool beams, a fcorching fun; the frefh dew, a 

* eonfutnirtg flame; and the fports of love be changed 

* into agony.* 

Ma'dhava was not abfent long : be returned to 
bis beloved, whofe cheeks were heated by the fultry 
gale of her fighs. Her anger was diminifhed, not 
wholly abated ; but (he fecretly rejoiced at his re¬ 
turn, while the (hades of night alfo were approach¬ 
ing*, She looked abafhed at her damfel, while He, 

with faultering accents, implored her forgivenefs. 

* / 

4 Speak but one mild word, and the rays of thy 
< fparkling teeth will difpel the gloom of my fears. 

* My trembling lips, like thirfty Chaco'ras , long to 
4 drink the moon-beams of thy cheek. 0 my darlings 

* who art naturally Jo tender-hearted , abandon thy caufe - 
4 le/s indignation. At this, moment the flame of defire 
«* C&nfumcs my heart: Ok ! grant me a drau^hl^flwhey' 

the lotos of thy mouth. Or, if thou beeft in'* 
f ^l^able, grant nie death from the arrows of thy 
4 keen eyes; make thy arms my chains ; and punifh 
^ according to thy pleafure. Thou art my life; 

art my ornament; thou art a pearl in the 
.'^’dSean of my mortal birth; oh ! be favourable now, 
jggmd nay heart (halt eternally be grateful. Thinfe 
®£yes, which nature formed like blue water-lilies, ara 

4 become, 
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4 become, through thy refentment, like petals of the 
4 crimfon lotos: oh 1 tinge with their effulgence thefe : 
4 my dark limbs, that they may glow like the fhafts of 
4 Love tipped with flowers. Place on my head that 
4 foot like a frcfh leaf, and fhade me from the fun 
4 of my pafhon, whofe beams I am unable to beat. 

4 Spread a firing of gems on thofe two foft globes ; 

1 let the golden bells of thy zone tinkle, and proclaim 
4 the mild edift of love. Say, O damfel, with delicate" 
4 fpeech, fhall I dye red,* with the juice of alaBaca t 
4 thofe beautiful feet, which will make the full-blown 
4 land-lotos blufh with fhame ? Abandon thy doubts 

* of my heart, now, indeed, fluttering through fear of 
4 thy difpleafure, but hereafter to be fixed wholly oti 
4 thee ; a heart which has no room in it for another: 

4 none elfe can enter it, but Love, the bodilefs God. 

4 Let him wing his arrows; let him wound me mor- 
4 tally; decline not, O cruel, the pleafure of feeing 
4 me expire. Thy face is bright as the moon, though' 
4 its beams drop the venom of maddening defire r let 
4 thy neftareous lip be the charmer, who alone has 
4 power to lull the ferpent, or fupply an antidote for 
4 his poifon. Thy filence afflifds me : oh ! fpeak with 
4 the voice of mufic, and let thy fweet accents allay 
4 my ardour. Abandon thy wrath, but abandon not 

* a lover who furpafles in beauty the fons of men, 

4 and who kneels before thee, O thou moft beautiful 
4 among women. • Thy lips are a Bandhitjiva^fto'wer; 

4 the luftre of the Madhuca beams on thy cheek; thine 
4 eye outlhines the blue-lotos; thy nofe is a bud of 
*~the‘ T’la; the CwWtf-blofTom yields to thy teeth: 

4 thus the'Tiowry-fhafted God borrows from thee the 
4 points of his darts, and fubdues the uni verfe. Surely, 

4 thou defcendeil from heaven, O flender damfel, at- 
4 tended by a company of youthful goddefles ; and all 

4 their beauties are colle&cd in thee.’ 

* { 

He fpake ; and feeing her appeafed by his homage*, 
flew to his bower, clad in a gay mantle. The, 
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tiow veiled all vifible obje&$; and the damfel thus ex¬ 
horted Ra'oha'* while flie decked her with beaming 
ornaments. 

6 Follow^ gentle Ra'dhica f 9 follow the foe oj Mad- 
’^Iiu : his difcourfe was elegantly compofed of fweet 

* phrafes; he proftrated himfelf at thy feet ; and he 

* now haftens to his delightful couch by yon grove of 

* branching Vctnjulas. Bind round thy ankle, rings 
‘ beaming with gems; and advance with mincing fteps, 

* like the pearhfed Mardla. Drink with ravilhed ears 

* the foft accents of Heri ; and feaft on love, while 

* the warbling Cocilas obey the mild ordinance of the 

* Sower-darting God. Abandon delay: fee the whole 

* aflembly of Sender plants, pointing to the bower with 
‘.fingers of young leaves agitated by the gale, make fig- 

* nals for thy departure. Afk thofe two round hillocks, 

* which receive pure dew-drops from the garland play- 
‘dftg on thy neck, and the buds on whofe top Hart 
‘ aloft with the thought of thy darling; alk, and they 
‘ will tell, that thy foul is intent on the warfare of 

* love: advance, fervid warrior, advance with ala- 
‘crity, while the found of thy tinkling waift-bells ftiall 
‘ reprefent martial mufick. Lead with thee fome fa¬ 
voured maid; grafp her hand with thine, whofe fin- 

* gers are long and fmooth as love’s arrows : march ; 

* and, with the node of thy bracelets, proclaim thy 
‘ approach to the youth who will.own himfelf thy 

* Save. “ She will come; Jhe will exult on beholding 
** me; (he will pour accents of delight*; ftie will enfold 

*■“ me with eager arms; Ihe will melt with aff^hSnT’ 

* Such are his thoughts at this moment f and thus 
‘.thinking, he looks though the long avenue : he 
‘trembles; he rejoices; he burns; he moves from 
‘rligtja.ee to place; he faints, when he fees thee not 

and fails in his gloomy bower. The night 

* iibw drefles, in habiliments fit for fecrecy, the ma- 

damfels who haften to their places of aflignation: 

y'r.'. ' ‘illC 
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1 flie fets off with blacknefs their beautiful eyes; fixes 

* dark r<m*/<z-leaves behind their ears; decks their 
6 locks with the deep azure of water-lilies* and Iptin- 
4 kies mufk on their panting bofoms. The noftmnal 
6 iky, black as the touchftone, tries now the gold of 
4 their afFe&ion, and is marked with rich lines from the 
4 flaihes of their beauty, in which they iurpafs the 
4 brighteft Cafhmirians' 

Ra'dha', thus incited, tripped through the forefl j 
but ihame overpowered her, when, by the light oi in¬ 
numerable gems, on the arms, the feet, and the neck 
of her beloved, (he faw him at the door of his flowery 
manfion : then her damfcl again addrefled her with ar* 
dent exultation. 

4 Enter, fweet Ra'dh*', the bower of Him : feck 

delight, O thou, whofe bolom laughs with the fore- 
4 taftc ol happinefs. Knter, iwert IIa'jhia', the how- 
4 er giaccd with a bed of Afoca- led\es: ktk delight, 
4 O thou, whole garland leaps with joy on thy breafl. 
4 Enter, lwcet Ra'dha', the bowc t jM ummed with gay 
4 bloflbms; feck delight, O thou, \ hole limbs far ex* 
4 cU them in foftnefs. Entci, O R s' j-ia', the bovver 
4 made cool and liagrant by g* \ •> bum the woods of 
4 Malaya : ieek deli >ht, O thou ».uoIe amorous lays 
4 are ioftcr th n 1 ue/cs. 1 uni, O Rv'dita', the 
4 bower fpread with leave*, ol t* j* mg ctecpers: feck 
4 delight, O thou, whofe aun> ha\e been long mflext- 
4 ble. Enter, O Ra'dha', the bower which refouuds 

* wnh the murmurs of hone)•making bees: feck de- 
4 light, O thou, whofe cmbiace yields more exquifite 
1 fweetnefs. Enter, O Ra'dha', the bower attuned 
4 by the melodious band of Coal as: feck delight, O 
4 thou, whofe lips, which outfhine the‘grams of the 
4 pomegranate, are ombelliflied, wlicn thou fpeakeft, 
4 by the brightnefs of thy teeth. Long has he borne 
4 thee in his mind; and now, in an agony of debit*, he 

4 pants 
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pants to tafte ncflar from thy lip. Deign to rcflore 
thy (lave, who will bend before the lotos of thy 
foot, and picfs it to his irradiated bofom; a (lave, 
who acknowledges hitnfelf bought by thee for a (in¬ 
gle glance fiom thy eye, and a tolk of thy difduinful 
eye-brow.’ 

She ended; and Rs'dh\', with timid joy, darting 
her eyes on Govinda, while (lie tuufically founded 
the rings of her ankles, and the bells of her zone, en¬ 
tered the myllick bower ol her only beloved, There 
Jftf beheld her Ma'oiiava, who delight td m htr alone ; 
who fo long hadfighedfor her embrace; and whojt toaii- 
tenance then gleamed with t\cejjlve rapture : his heaii 
was agitated by her fight, as the waves of the dee}) are 
afFefkd by the lunar orb. His azure bieafl gluteied 
with pearls of unblemifhed luflre, like the full bid ol 
the cerulean Yamuna , interfperfed with cuils of white 
foam, from his giaceful Wailt flowed a pale 'eliow 
robe, which rcfcmbled the golden dull of the \\atu- 
lily (cattcred over its blue pctalo. His paflion was in¬ 
flamed by the glances of her eyes, which play cd like a 
pair of water-birds with azuie plumage, that (port near 
a full-blown lotos on a pool in the feafon ol dew r . 
Bright ear-rings, like two funs, difplaycd in full c\- 
panflon the flowers of his checks and lips, which gliften- 
ed with the liquid radiance of fmiles. Ills locks, in. 
terwoven with bloffoms, weie like a, cloud vailegated 
with moon-beams; and on his forehead (hone a cir¬ 
cle of odorous oil, extiaded from the fatidal of Ma- 
laya<i like the moon ju(i appearing on the dufky-bmtt*- 
zon; Yfclule his whole body fccincd in a flamr,Tiom the 
blaze of uunumbcied gems. Tears of tranfpoit gufhed 
ill a Iticam from the full eyes of Ra'diia', and their 
watery glances beamed on her heft beloved. Even 
fhame, which heioie had taken its abode in their daik 
pupils, was itfelf affirmed,and departed, when the fawn- 
cyet! Ra'diia ga/ed on the brightened faec of Ciusii- 
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naj while flie puffed by the foft edge of his xouch; and, 
the bevy of his attendant nymphs, pretending to ftrike 
the gnats from their cheeks, in order to conceal their 
{’miles, warily retired from his bower. 

Govinda, feeing his beloved cheerful and ferene, 

her lips fparkling with fmiles, and her eye fpeaking 

defire, thus eagerly addrelTed her; while (he carelefsly 

reclined on the leafy bed ilrewn with foft bloffoms. , 

* 

4 Set the lotos of thy foot on this azure bofomj and 

* let this couch be victorious over all who rebel 
6 again!! love. Give Jhort rapture , fiveet Ra'dha', to 
6 Na'ra'ya'n, thy adorer. 1 do thee homage; I prefs 
c with mv blooming palms thy feet, weary with fo long 
i a walk. O that I were the golden ring that plays 

* round thy ankle 1 Speak but one gentle word; bid 

* nettar drop from the bright moon of thy mouth. 

5 Since the pain of abfence is removed, let me thus 

* remove the thin veil that envioufly hides thy charms. 

* Bleft ihould I be, if thole raifed globes were fixed on 

* mv bofom, and the ardour of my palfion allayed* 

* O ! fuffer me to quaff the liquid bills of thofc lips; 

4 reftore with their water of life, thy fla vc, who lias long 
c been lifelefs, whom the fire of reparation has con- 

* fumed. Long have thefe cars been afflitfed in thy 
« abfence by the notes of the Cot i/a : relieve them with 

* the found of thytinkling wait!-bells, which yield mu- 
c fick ahnoit equal to the melody of thy voice. Why 

* are thofc eyes half clofed ? Are they alhamed of fee- 
<■ ing a youth to whom thy cauielefs refentrnent gave 
c anguifh ? Oh ! let affii&ion ceafe : and let extafy 

* drown the remembrance of pall forrow.’ 

In the morning flie rofe difarrayed, and her eyes be¬ 
trayed a night without dumber; when the yellow-robed 
God, who gazed on her with tranfport, thus meditated 
on* her charms in his heavenly mind : ‘ Though her 

* Jocks be diffufed at random, though the luitre •«>£- 
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* her lips be faded, though her garland and zone be 

* fallen from their enchanting ftations, and though fhe 
hide their places with her hands, looking toward me 

4 With hafhful filence, yet, even thus difarranged, fhe 

* fills me with extatick delight.* But Ra'dha', pre¬ 
paring to array herfelf, before the company of nymphs 
could fee her confufion, fpake thus with exultation to 
her obfequious lover. 

1 * 

4 Place, O fon of Yadu ! with fingers cooler than 
^ fandal-wood, place a circlet of mulick on this breaft, 
4 which refembles a vafe of confecrated water, crowned 
4 with frefh leaves, and fixed near a vernal bower to 
4 propitiate the God of Love. Place, my darling, the 
4 glbfly powder, which would make the blackeft bee 
' 4 envious, on this eye, whofe glances are keener than 
4 arrows darted by the hufband of Reti. Fix, O ac- 
4 coroplifted youth, the two gems, which form part 
4 of love’s chain, in thefe ears, whence the antelopes 
4 of thine eyes may run downwards, and fport at plea- 
4 furc. Place now a frefh circle of mufk, black as the 
4 lunar fpots, on the moon of my forehead > and mix 
4 gay flowers on my trefles with a peacock’s feathers, 
4 in graceful order, that they may wave like the banners 

* oI Ca'ma. Now replace, O tcnder-heartedV the loofe 
4 ornaments of my veliure i and refix the golden bells 
4 of my girdle on their deftined Ration, which refembles 
4 thofe hills, where the God?with five fhafts, who de- 
4 firoyed Sambar, keeps his. elephant ready for bat- 
4 tie.’ While fhe fpake, the heart of Yadava triumph¬ 
ed ; and, obeying her fportfui behefts, fie placetf 
mulky fpots on her bofom and forehead, dyed her 
rent pi $ 8 ^ with radiant hues, embcllifhed her eyes with 
additional blacknefs, decked her braided hair and her 
neck with iVefh garlands, and tied on her wrifts the 
loafened bracelets, on her ankles the beamy rings, and 
found her waift the zone of bells, that founded with 
tayifting melody. 


Whatever 
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Whatever is delightful in the modes of mufick, 
whatever is divine in meditations on Vishnu, whatever 
is exquifite in the fweet art of love, whatever is grace¬ 
ful in the fine (trains of poetry, alt that let the happy 
and wife learn from the fongs of J ayade'va, whole foul 
is united with the foot of Na'ra ya'n. May that Herl 
be your fupport, who expanded himfelf into an infinity 
of bright forms, when, eager to gaze with myriads of 
eyes on the daughter of the ocean, he difplayed his 
great charafter of the all-pervading deity, by the mul¬ 
tiplied reflexions of his divine perfon in the numberlefa 
gems on the many heads of the king of ferpents, whom 
he chofe for his couch; that Heri, vrho, removing 
the lucid veil from the bofom of Pedma', and fixing 
his eyes on the delicious buds that grew on it, diverted 
her attention, by declaring that, when (he had chofen 
him as her bridegroom, near the fea of milk, the difap- 
pointed hufband of Pekvati drank in defpair the ve¬ 
nom which tlved his neck azure ! 


THE end 


Nqt«- 
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Note on Voi. II. page 391, 

By the President. 

A defirc of tranftating the couplets of Vara'hami* 
sir a with minute exaQ:nefs,andof avoiding the Sanfcrit 
vtor&ayana in an Englijh phrafe,has occalioned a little 
jpaccuracy, or at leaft ambiguity, in the verfion of 
two very important lines, which may eafily be correft- 
ed by twice reading ad ay at in the fifth cafe for ddyam in 
the firft : fo that they may thus be tranflated word for 
Word: “ Certainly the fouthern road of the fun was, 
or began) once from the middle of Ajlejha; the north- 
tfr ^rn, from the firft of Dhaniflit'hd . At prefent the 
**fouthcrn road of the fun begins from the firft of Car- 
H cata; and the other from the firft of Mriga , or Ma* 
# wr. - ’ 
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IX. 

* 

ON THE 

INDIAN CYCLE of SIXTY YEARS. 

By SAMUEL DAVIS, Efq. 

I N the Philofophical Tranfa&ionspublilhed for 1790, 
there is an account given of the Hindu cycle of 
fixty*, which being in many particulars deficient, and 
in fome erroneous, I fhall endeavour to fhow the true 
nature and computation of that cycle, from the expla¬ 
nation which is given of it by the Hindus themfelves. 

The following two Jlocas ,. ext rafted from the laft 
f'e&ion of the Surya Siddhanta , enumerate the ieveral 
diftinftions of time in aftronomiCal ufe among the 
Hindus: 

1 


1 

■' y^:'\ 

l\}\" V 

; • n , 1 


Brahman 


* u In their current tranfaftions, the inhabitants of the peninfula 
“ employ a mode of computation, which, though not unknown in 
« other parts of the world, is confined to thefe [the iouthern] people 
VOL. III. F “ amoogft 
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Br&hman daivah ut’ha pitryan prajapatyaii gu- 
roftat'ha, 

Sauran die favauah ch'indram archan rnanaui 
vai nava: 

Chaturbhu s y avahaio tia faurachandiaicfha fa- 
vanaih, 

VArhafpatvona fhafh’tyabdah jncyan nanyaiftu 
liityasah: 

and the tranflation of them i> as follows: The Brdh* 
t( ma, the Daiva, the Pi try a, the Prdjapatya , that of 
M Guru , the Saura , the Sdvana , the Chandra , the 
w Ndcjhaira, arc the nine diftinOions of time. Four 
M of thefe diftin&ions are of prafcfical ufe to mortals; 
66 namely, the Saura , the Chandra , the Nacjhaira , the 
« Sdvana . That of Vrihafpati (Guru) is foimed into 
u fixty years. The other diftinQions occur but fcl- 
u dom in aflronomical prafticc.” 

Brahma's year is that whereof the Calpa is one day. 
The Daiva yeat confifts of 360 revolutions of the fun 
through the cchptick. The Pitrya day is from lunation 
to lunation. The Prajdpati-mana i* the manu'anfara. 
7 he cycle of Guru, or Vrihafpati, which is the fubjctl 
of this paper, will be explained further on. The 
Chdndrq is lunar, and the Nacjhaira fidcreal time. 
The Sauta and Sdvan , are the fame folar-fidetcal year 
differently di\ided ; the fun's paflage through each do- 
gtee of the cchptick being accounted as a day of the 

and the time contained between .fun-rife and fun- 
life, as a day of thclafi; confcqucntly, there are 360 
dajfs, oa diviCons, in the former year; whereas, the 

ts atnongft the ?L>ul tf. Tins is a sytlc* or resolving period of fi\ty 
** Jtlaryfan, whuh hjs no tuithei < 01 riipotidence wiin the aeras above 
“ mentioned [of BJuiwajit and Sulahan] than that of their years rc- 
“ tpctlisely on ih'jmt day, «&c.” 

Putu Trans. Vol, LXXX. Part ii 
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latter year is determined, according to die aftrW 
nomical rules of the beft authority, as containing 

D O P V»P A.P d h M ® 

3 6 5 1 5 3 * 3 * 2 4 of Hindu, or 365 d 12 36'' 33"' 36*' 
of our time. 

The Sdvan year may, as the Hindus obferve, be 
meafured by the following method, which is little more 
than a tranflation from the Sanfcrit . 

Upon a large horizontal circle, note the point where- 
on the fun rifes, at any time near the equinox, or 
when his motion in declination is the mod perceptible* 
and count the number of Sdvan days, or of his fuc* 
ceffive rifings, from that time, until having vifited the 
two foliiices, he fhall be returned near to the original 
mark; then repeat the operation, until he rifes next 
after paffing over that original or firft-made mark, and 
compute the proportion which the fpace, whereby he. 
(hall have fallen fhort of it, in the laft obfervation but 
one, bears to the whole fpace contained between the 
marks made of his two laft rifings, accounting that 
fpace to contain 60 Dandas , or one Sdvan day : the 
refult will be the fra&ion (allowing for preceffion) of a 
day, and it will be the exccfs of the year over 355 
days, or number of time^ that the fun will have been 
found to rife above the horizon during fuch an abler- 
vation of his ppogrefs through the ecliptiek* Ifhis 

’ D D P V.P A,P 

fraction, tfic Surya Siddhdttf& fii&s as o 15 31 31 24, 

0 D P V.P A»p ! 

and the Sdddhdriti Siromani as o 15 30 22 30; but 
it is not probable, that either quantity was determined 
by fo Ample and mechanical a method alone, or with¬ 
out. recourfe to a feries of obfervations made at.diftant 
periods. 

The VriHfpati mana , of which the cycle of fixty 
years is compofed, is thus deferibed in the comment 
on the foregoing JIdeas : ' 

P 2 
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Vrihafpetcrmanah madhyamarafibhogenoftan. 

86 It is his (Vrihafpati's) mean motion (madhyama) 
41 through one fign.*” 

To explain what is meant by the madhyama , in con- 
tradiftin&ion to the Jighra , motion of Jupiter , and 
the other planets, and to (how that, by compounding 
them in eccentrick circles and epicycles, the Hindus 
compute the apparent places of the planets on the 
principles of the Ptolcmaick aftronomy, is not the ob- 
je& of this paper: I (hall, therefore, only defire it 
may be underitood, that the madhyama of Jupiter 
anfwers to his mean motion in his orbit, and the 
amount of it computed for any particular interval, to 
his mean heliocentrick longitude in the iftWMecliptick. 
The rule then for computing his mdna 9 or year, of 
which the cycle of (ixty years is formed, is evident; 
and it is thus given in the 55th Jloca of the firft feftion 
of the Surya Siddhdnta . 

sin \ 

9 ^ 


Dwadafaghna guro yata bhagana vertamanacaih 
Rafibhih fahitah fuddah (haihtya fyurvijayadayah 

hy 12 Jupiter's expired bhaganas , (revo* 
“ lutions,) and (to the produft) add the fign he is in; 
** divide (the fum) by 60; the remainder, or fraftion, 
. V cc (hows 

• 

/ • * ' 

parrcB anerror In Vol. II. p, 233, ia the note on the Hindu cycle 

t degree read H n * 
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64 fhows his current year, counting from Vijaya as the 
<4 firft of the ferics.” 

To apply this rule in finding the Vrihafpati year, for 
a given time, as for the commencement of the current 
year of the cali yug^ or -when 4892 years of that era 
were expired, correfpondent with the 10th of laft 
April , we have the following data.* The revolutions, 
or mean motion of Jupiter , 364220 in 4320000 foiar 
years; and the term expired of the cali yug 4892 years, 
which, for the Teafon given in Vol, II. page 244, may 
in this cafe be ufed to fave trouble, inftead of the pe¬ 
riod expired of the Calpa: then, as 432000010 364220, 

R S 

104892 to 412 5 io° 21' 12" which fhows Jupiter's 
?nadhyama , or mean heliocentrick longitude, to be 

5 10° 21' 12 V after 412 complete revolutions through 
his orbit. But, as in the inftance of the moon’s node, 
(Vol. II. page 275) a correftion of bija is here to be 
applied to Jupiter's mean place at the rate of 8 revolu¬ 
tions in the mdha yug fubtra£tivc. But 8 revolutions 
in 4320000 years are as i° to 1500 years; therefore, 
by a fhorter procefs, the term expired of the cali yug 9 
divided by 1500, quotes the b/ja in degrees; and 
1 pf 41/' 48 /// is the correftion fubtra£live, 

which reduces Jiipiter's mean place to (412) 5 7 0 5' 30": 
then 412X12=4944, to which add 6, Jupiter being 
in the fixth fign ; the fum 4950 is the number of the 
Vrihafpati years elapfed fince the beginning of the cali 
yug; which, divided by 60 for cycles, quotes 82 cycles 
expired, leaving a fra&ion of & to find his current 
year, which counted as the rule dire&s from Vijaya 
as the firft, falls on Dundubhi , which is the 56th of the 
cycle: and, of this year, the fraction n° 5' 30* reduced 

at the rate of 2° 30' to a month, fhows 2 25 6 12 
to have been expired on the lft of Vai[dch % or 10th 


* From Vol, II. page 232. 
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of April , for which time the computation is made; and 
hkewife, that the next year Rudhirodgdn will com- 
mence in the enfuing folar month of Magha. 

A Nadiya almanack for the prefent year Hates, that 
oii the iff of lafl Vatfach , there were expired of the 
Vrtkajpati cycle 55 years, 2 months, 23 days, and 10 
dandas; and that the current year Dundnbhi will con¬ 
tinue until the 7th day of the folar month of Mdgh ; 
the difference of one day and 56 dandas , between this 
and the loiegoing n fult, us too gieat to be accounted 
for by the difference of longitude between Nadiya and 
Vyetn 9 for the meridian of which lattci place compu¬ 
tations by the is my a Siddhanta are made; but it is of no 
confequence to the intended purpofe of this paper. 

Thtie is another rule for computing the Vnhafpati 
year gisen in an afliological book named J\autiJlatia . 
** The jdia ^cais note down in two plact s. Multiply 
u (one of the numbeis) by 22. Add (to the pioduU) 
“4291. Diudc (the fum) by 1875. I he quotient 
st add to the ftcond number noted down, and divide 
<( (the fum) b\ 60. The remainder or haflion will 

fhow the year lafl expired, counting fiom Prabhata 

“ as the firff of the cycle. The fraction, if any, left 

<e by the divifor 1875 may be reduced to months, 

“ days, <ke. expired of the cuircnt year.” 

« 

The faca years expired on the iff of Iaff Vaifach) 
corrcfponding with the expired yeais*4892 of the call 
yug* were 1713, then, by the rule, 

1 7 *3X224-4291 —2 2~-] : and j7134-22=2 
1875 60 

which (hows the laft expired year of Vnhajpati to base 
been the 55th yeai of the cycle, named DurmaH ; and 
the fraftion 21, when reduced, that 4 months, 19 

days, and 35 dandai wcie expired of the rumnt year 
Dundnbhi when lafl Vaifacha began. 

* 1 he 
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The numbers 22 and 1875 ufed in this computattdr^ 
are evidently derived from the planetary periods, as 
given by A'ryarhatta ; which, according to Vara- 
hamihira, are, of Jupiter, 364224 mean revolutions 
in 4320000 folar years; but 364224 revolutions of 
Jupiter contain 4370688 of his years, which exceed 
the correfpondent folar years 4320000 by 50688; and 
thofc two numbers reduced to their loweft terms are 
1875 and 22 ; or, in 1875 folar years, there is an ex¬ 
cels of 22 Vrihafpati years; and hence the ufeof thofe 
numbers is obvious. The additive number 4892, by* 
the Hindu aftronomers termed cjhcpa , adjufts the com¬ 
putation to the commencement of the cr^fdca, which 
began when the 3179th year expired of the caliyug ; 
and it fhows that 2 years, 3 months, and 13 days were 
then expired of the current cycle of Jupiter , or 3 
months and 13 days of the year Sucla , which is the 
third of that cycle. A computation by the Siirya Sidd~ 
hdnta for the fame period, with a corre&ion of bija , as 
in the foregoing example, makes 2 months, 9 days, 56 
dandas,and 12 palas, to have been clapfed of that year, 
and that confequently there were 57 years, 9 months, 
20 days, 3 dandas, and 12 palas, then wanting to com¬ 
plete the cycle, inllead of 49 years, as it is Hated ill 
the Philofophical Tranfattions; and, by the fame rule, 
the year of Christ 1784 correfponded with the 48th 
and 49th of the cjcle, or Ananda and Rdcjhafa. 

This mode of computation difagrees with the date of 
a grant of land mentioned in Vol. I. page 363, of the 
Aliatick Refearches; for fata 939 mult have ended in 
the 3d month of the 53d year of the Vrihafpati cycle; 
but, as the grant in quettion appears to have been made 
in the vicinity of Bombay, the difference may be ac¬ 
counted for in a manner, that will equally explain the 
difagreement noticed by Mr. Marsden between his 
authorities and the Bandrcs almanack. Wc leam 
from Vara'iiamihira’s commentator, there were 
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feme who erroneoufly fuppofed the folar and Vrihaf- 
puti years to be of the fame length. A memorial Jloca 
iknown to moil Pandits , furnifhing a concife rule to 
jftndthe Vrihafpati year,mentions aflronomers in coun¬ 
tries fouth of the Nermada to be in their reckoning of 
jt ten years behind thofe fituated on the north fide of 
that river; by the foregoing comparifon of the date in 
the Afiatick Refearches with a computation by the 
$urya t Siddhdnta , the difference is found to be 2 years; 
ahd the Banares almanack for the prefcnt year men¬ 
tions, that fouth of the Nermada , the 45th year of the 
cycle named Virodhacrit y was accounted to begin in 
laft Mdgk; in which month, it is further obferved, 
began at Banares the prefent year Dundubki , which is 
the 56th of the cycle. This difference then increafes, 
and from the faca year 939, when it was 2 years, it 
h&d to laft MdgJi become 11 years. Now, in the in¬ 
terval of 773 folar years between thofe points of time, 
the Vrihafpati reckoning mull have gained upon the 
folar reckoning about 9 years, which, added to the 
former difference of 2 years, is equal to the difference 
Itow a£lually noticed in the Banares almanack; and we 
fnay thence conclude, that the erroneous notion men¬ 
tioned and refuted by Vara'hamihira’s commenta¬ 
tor, ftiil prevails to the fouth of the Nermada , from 
which part of India Mr. Marsden’s information on 
the fubje£l feems to have been originally procured. 
But there is no reafon to fuppofe, that the Vrihafpati 
f year is any where confidered as 6t commencing on the 
fame day with the years of Vicramx'ditya and Sa- 
liva'han;” nor is it pofhble that it fhould; becaufe 
?the latter, which is folar-Hdereal, commences with the 
Bin’s entrance of Aries in the Hindu ecliptick; and the 
farmer, which is luni-folar, with the preceding new 
moon in the month of Chaitra, 

V 

_ i 1 1 

It may not be deemed fuperfluous here to add Va* 
rah ami h 1X a’s explanation of Jupiter's two cycles of 
Ijy&bd 60more efpecially as he cites certain par- 
k r .V •..ticular* 
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ticulars with a reference to the pofition of the colureitf 
as described by Para'sara, and explained in the 
ceding Volume of this Work. 


Text.— 48 Of Vrihafpati's 12 years . The name of 
“ the year is determined from the Nacjhatra , in which 
84 Vrihafpati riles and lets (heliacally) and they follow 
88 in the order of the lunar months,” 


Commentary.— u But if, as it may happen, he 
88 fhould fet in one and rife in another Nacjhatra , 
88 which of the two, it may be aiked, would give name 
84 to his year? Suppofc him, for example, to fet in 
84 Rchini , and to rife in Mrigajiras :—I anfwef, that in 
84 fucli a cafe, the name mult be made to agree with 
84 the order of the months; or it muft be that name 
“ which in the regular feries follows the name of the 
88 year expired. According to Sasifutra, and others, 
88 the Nacjhatra in which Jupiter rifes gives the name 
88 to his year. Casyapa fays, the names of the Sam - 
88 vaifura Yuga , and the years of the cycle of fixty, are 
66 determined from the Nacjhatra in which he rifes ; 
66 and Garga gives the fame account. Some fay, 
« that Cartic , the firft year of the cycle of 12, begins 
68 on the firft day of the month of Chaitr , whatever 
“ may be the Nacjhatra which Jupiter is then in; and 
“ that Prabhax a likewife, the firft year of the cycle of 
« fixty, begins in the fame manner; and fome fay that 
86 Jupiter's years are coincident with the folar years; 

but that cannot be true, becaufe the folar year ex- 
« cceds in duration the Vrihafpati year,” &c. 

Text.— 44 The years beginning with Cartic com- 
a mence with the Nacjhatra Critica , and to each year 
88 there appertain two Nacjhatras , except the 5th, 1 ith, 
18 and 12th years, tp each of which appertain three 
88 ffaejhatras” 
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&,* Commentary.— 

■“ The years and their correfpond* 

f 6 iijjg Nacjhatras are,’* 

. Years. 

Nacshatras. 

C£rtic. 

Critica, Rohint. 

' A'graliayan. 

Mrigafiras, A'rdra. 

Paufh. 

Punarvafu, Pufhya. 

Magh. 

Aflefha, Magh a. 

Phalgun. 

Purvap'halguni, Uttarap’halgum, 


Hafta. 

Chaitr. 

Chitra, Swati. 

Vaifach. 

Vifacha, Anuradha. 

, - Jyaifhth. 

Jyefht’ha, Mula. 

Afhar. 

Purvafliara, Uttarafhara. 

Sravan, 

Sravana, DhanifhVha. 

Bhadr. 

Satabhifha, Purvabhadrapada, Ut 


tarabhadrapada. 

A'fwin. 

Revati, Afwini, Bharani. 


**’ Some, on Garga’s authority, hold it to be the 10th 
“ inftead of the 12th year to which three Nacfhatras 
u appertain. Garga’s arrangement of them is thus:” 


Phagul. 

, Sravan. 
Bh&dr. 

A'fwin. ' 


Purvap’halguni, Uttarap’halguni, 
Ha da. 

Sravana, DhanifhVha, Satabhifha. 
P u r vabhadrapadsi, tJ ttarabhadra pa- 
da, Revati. 

Afwini, Bharani. 


BaRasera’s rule dates, that when Vrihafpati is in 
priticd and Rohini , the year is - bad. 
Mrigajiras, A'rdrd - bad. 

PunarvaJU) Pufhya * good. 

“ AJleJha, 
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Aflefta* Magd - bad. 

« Purvap'halgunt , Uttcn ap'halgmi , Hof a, neutral. 

44 Chritrd, Swdti - good. 

44 Vifdiha , Anurddhd - bad. 

44 Jytftt'lMi Mu la - bad. 

44 Purvaftara^ Ullarafhn)a - * good. 

64 Sravavd, Dhamfllnu Satabhiftd - *good, 

44 Purvabhadrapada , Uttarabhadrapadd , 

Revati *•**"“ good. 

44 Afwirii, Bluii ant - good* 

44 On thofe authoiitics, therefore, it is the loth, and 
44 not the 12th, year to which three NacftaUas ap- 
44 pet tain.” 

Text.— 44 0 / Vrihafpati rye/e of fixty years, 

44 Multiply the expned years of by u, and the 
4 * product by 4. Add the eftepa 8589. Dmde the 
44 lum by 375O}* and the quotient add to the years 
44 of Saca. Divide the fum by 60 to hnd the year, 
44 and by 12 to find the yoga. Ihe Dtvas who pre- 
44 fide over the twelve \eais of the yuga are, 


44 Vifhnu, 

The Pitris 

44 Suiya, 

Viswa. 

44 Indfa, 

Soma. 

44 Agm, 

Indragnu 

44 Twaihta, 

ATwina. 

44 Ahivradna, 

Bhaga.” 


Commentary. — 44 It is in the Sdmajanhiid that the 
44 urefiding Devas are thus ftated. In the cycle of 
v 44 fixty 

* Tliefe numbers, ltXi and 3750 are in the fame ratio as thofe 
ufed in the foregoing example from the JuiutiJlatva : the two rules 
iherciore are the fame, with an mconfiderabte difference m the cjhtpa, ' 
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<4 fixty arc contained five cycles of twelve, which five 
** Cycles, or yagas, are named 


** Samvatjara , over which prcfidcs 

Agni. 

“ Parivaljara - 

- Area. 

Idavatfara - 

Chandra. 

Anytvatjara - 

Brahma. 

** Udravatfara - 

Siva. 


Text.— <c The firft year of the cycle of fixty, named 
** Prabhava , begins when in the month of Magha , 
lc Vrihajpati riles in the firft degree of the Naejhatra 
« Dhanifiit'ha : and the quality of that year is always 
« good,” 

Commentary.— 66 The month of Mdgk here meant 
c * is the lunar Magh: it cannot be the folar Magh , 
“ becaufe when Vnhafpati rifes in 9* 23 0 20' Surya 
M muft be in 10* 6° 12'.”* 


The years of the cycle and the prefiding Deifies 
$re thus arranged by Vara'hamihira in fix memo¬ 
rial couplets 


Bka'hma 

Prabhava, 

Vibhava, 

Sucla, 

Pramoda, 


Vaisiinava 

Sarvajit, 

Sarvadhari, 

Virodhi, 

Vicrita, 


Saiva. 
Plavanga, 
Cilaca, 
Saumva, 
Sadharana, 
5. Prajapati 


* Eecante the beginning of Dhanijht h ha is weft of the end of Mavj 
Only 6* 4c/, at which di (lance fiom the fun, Jupiter would not rife he- 
Ilacally, or he teen difengaged from his rays; but the lunar Magh 
might extend to near the end of the folar Phalgvn. Should the moon, 
however, change very foon after the inn's entrance of the Hindu fign 
Capru.vrti t coincident with Mdgh t then neither the folar nor the lunar 
month of that name would agree with the terms of the proportion; 
whttib M 4n inilanceof an imperieft aflronomy. 


k 
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Bra'hma. 

5. Prajapati, 
Angira, 
Srimuc’ha, 
Bhava, 
Yuv&, 

10. Dhata, 

I fwara, 
Bahudhanya 
Pramat’hi, 
Vicrama, 

15. Brifya, 
Chitrabhanu 
Subhanu, 
Parana, 

Pa rthiva, 

20. Vyaya, 


Vaishnava 
25. C’hara, 
Nandana, 
Vijaya, 
Jaya, 

Manmat'ha, 

* 

30. Durmuc’ha, 
lit malamva, 
Vilamva, 
Vicari 
Sarvari, 

35. Plava, 
Subhacrit, 
Sobhana, 
Cradhi, 
Vifwavafu, 
40. Paribliava, 


Saiva. 

45. Virodhacrit, 
Paridhavi, 
Pramadi, 
A'nanda, 
R&cfhafa, 

50. Anala, 
Pingala, 
CalayuBa, 
Sidharthi, 
Raudra, 

55. Durmati, 
Dundubhi, 
Rudhiroclgari, 
RaBacfha, 
Crodhana, 

60. Cfliaya. 


It may be remarked, that, in the foregoing arrange¬ 
ments of the Vnhajpaii years, Cdrlic is always placed 
the firft in the cycle of twelve; and, fince it is a main 
principle of the Hindu aflionomy to commence the 
planetary motions, which are the mcalure* of time, 
from the fame point of the ccliptick. it may thence 
be inferred, that, there was a time when the Hindu 
folar yoar, as well as the Vrihafpati cycle of twelve, 
began with the fun’s arrival in, or near, the Nacjkatra 
Criticd. That this } ear has had different beginnings 
is evinced by the practice ol the Chinejc and Siamefe , 
who had their aftronomy from India , and who ftill 
begin their years, probably by the rule they origi¬ 
nally received, either from the fun’s departure from 
the winter folftice, or from the pieceding new moon, 
which has the fame reference to the winter folftice 
that the Hindu year of Vicrama'ditya has to the 

vernal 
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ssa 

vernal equinox. The commentator on the Stiiya 
SiddhatUa exprcfsly fays, that the authors of the books 
generally termed Sanhitas , accounted the Deva day to 
pegin in the beginning of the fun’s northern road: 
Jtiow, the Deva day is the folai year; and the fun’s 
northern road begins in the winter tolfticc; and hence 
It flxould feem, that fome of thole authors began the 
folar year cxafUy as the Chinefe do at this time. 
This might moreover have been the cuftom in P\ra- 
sara’s time; lor the phenomenon, which is fa id to 
mark the beginning of the Viihajpati cycle of lixty, 
refers to the beginning of Danijkl'ha , which is pre- 
cifely that point of the eclipuck through which the 
folflice palfed when lie wiotc. 

There are. In fide thefc apparent changes made by 
the Hindus, milieu mode of commencing the year, 
abundant inllances of alterations and corrections in 
their aflronomy, an inquiry into which might, by 
fixing certain chronological data, throw considerable 
light on their hdtoiy; and it is fcarccly neccffary to 
obferve, with bmv much more advantage an inveftiga- 
tion of this kind would he made with the afhflance 
of fuch agronomical books, written in the Deva Na • 
gari characters, as might eafilv be had from Ilaidara- 
bad and Puna^ if the F.n*hjh icfidcnts there would 
intciUt theinfeives to proem c them. Copies of the 
aftronomKal rules followed at Bombay and Gujarat , 
might alio prove of ufey if Nubihr* was not mifin- 
foimed, who fays the natives there begin the year'with 
thfc month of Ctnnr, which has an evident reference to 
the autumnal equinox, and may peihaps be computed 
fey the Arjha Sidd/um/a , mentioned in Vol. I. p. 261, 
as accounting the day to begin at furifct: for funfet 
with the Devtii is the bin’s departuie from the autum¬ 
nal equinox; and it is invatiably obferved in their 

aflronomy 

* ci lx noiml an rhe? ht Tnditn* a Cirrerat, que ceux de Bombay 
fwivc.ni *ul*i, v lent da mois Kurtij, mats a Sundi on lc eelebre au 
niWfe Torn. «. p. si. 
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aftronomy to account the different mcafuresof time as 
having begun originally from the fame inft&nt. 

But of all places in India 9 to which Europeans might 
have accefs, Ujjein is probably the bell furnifhed with 
mathematical and agronomical productions; for it 
was formerly a principal femtnary of thofc fciences, 
and is if ill referred to as the firft meridian. Almott 
any trouble and expenfe would be compenfatcd by 
the poffefiion of the three copious treadles on Algebra, 
from which Bha'scara declares he extra fled his Bija 
Ganita , and which in this part of Luha are fuppofed to 
be entirely loft. But the principal objed of the pro- 
pofed inquiry would be, to trace as much as poflible 
of that gradual progrefs, whereby the Hindu aftronomy 
has arrived at its prefent (late of comparative per* 
fVHion; whence might be formed more piobablecon¬ 
jectures of its oiigin and antiquity than have yet ap¬ 
peared: for, I imagine, there arc lew of M. BalliVs 
opinion, that the calt vug , or any yug, had its origin, 
any more than our Julian period, m anathutl objetva - 
tion, who have conhdcrcd the natuie and ufe of thofe 
cycles, of the relative bhaganas 9 or re\olulions of the 
planets, and the alterations* which the latter have at 
different times undergone; concerning which fevcral 
particulars, M. Baills , it muft be acknowledged, had 
hut little information.t What was the real polition 
of the planets and the ft ate of aftronomy, when the cals 

yug 

• 

* Inflances In Jupito'\ mi an motion. A'kyabhatta gave the 
revolutions as 364224 in 4320000 tolar ytaia, Bha'scab, in hi* 
6 nomam , 364226435in 4320000000 Mar years. 1 he imrya buldkanta 
304220111 4320000 folai ycais; whuh latter, by tin- bija. introduced 
imee, are reduced to 364212 m the fame period. 

+ But it is not thence to he infeired, that the Hindus did not exift as 
a natios, or that they made no obk ivattont of the heaven*., as long 
ago as 4890 years; all that is heie meant is, that the obkrvariow* 
aft rihed to them by M Baiily, does not neceflarily follow from a*iy 
thing that is known of then allionomy ; but, on the contrary, from 
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began, or 4892 years ago, will probably never be 
known; but the latter mull certainly have undergone 
Cpnfiderable improvement ft nee the lalt quoted Jloca of 
^'A^hamihira was received as a rule; for it fup- 
$>ofes the mean motion of Jupiter to be to that of the 
Tun, as 60 to fome integer; apparently to 720; as 5 
■to 60, or as 1 to 12; without which, the beginning 
and fucceffive returns of the cycle of fixty could 
never be denoted by the heliacal riling of Jupiter in 
Dhani/hi'hd, or in any conftant point of the zodiack ; 
and at a time when the mean motion of Jupiter was fo 
much miftaken, it may reafonabiy be fuppofed, that 
the more difficult parts of aftronomy were very im- 
perfeftly underftood. If the ratio were as 1 to 12, 
which is implied by the yuga of twelve, (for the term * 
yuga means conjunction, or coincidence,) then a con¬ 
junction of the fun and Jupiter would happen at the 
end of every period of twelve years in the fame point 
of the zodiack, and the cycle of fixty might begin in 
the manner deferibed : but this mull long fince have 
ceafed to be the rule, or at lead fince the time of 
A'slyabhatta; for, if the cycle be fuppofed to begin 
with the fun and Jupiter in l)hanijkt'hd % then in fixty 
f of Jupiter's years that planet will again be in Dha~ 
nijht'hd ; but in fixty of fuch years there are, by the 
data aferibed to A'ryabiiatta, only 59 years, 3 
months, and fome days of folar time : the next cycle, 
therefore, could not have the fame beginning, becaufc 
the fun would be found more than 90 degrees diftant 
/ from Jupiter's mean place, and in 60, years more that 
-diftance would be doubled. As this difagreement 
/with the rule could not have been unknown to Vara- 
hamihira, who gives the bhaganas from A'uyabhat- 
ta ^^64224 in 4320000 fdlar years, he may be fup¬ 
pofed 


jhe bW-ttreof the fubjeft it appears, that the Cali yug was, like the Ju.- 
A«n period, fixed by retrofpeftive computation; which might Hill have 
although aftronomy had originated, which is not at all im- 
in much higher antiquity. 


Neither 
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pofed toli^eonly cited what he had leaded 'from &I|P 
treatifes mferely as an aftfological maxim, 
being a treatifc on ajlrology, not on practical ajtronomyi' 
and this conje&ure will appear the mote &af0habl$ K 
when it is confidered, that notions wholly msonfiffent 
with the latter, and which muff have originated in’jj& 
mote ages, when fcierice of any kind had made':®^,.; 
fmall progrefs, arc ftill preferved in di’fferept JaJlydtiQ: 
as in the Bhagavdt , which, treating'oh the fyftem of 
the univerfe, places the moon above the fun, and^e;; 

planets above the fixed ftars. i ?i ' 

. . • . . ■ ’ ' ■ ' / ■? 

. . ^ ■ ' 'ijijjd''' 

To render this paper more intelligible, I have/lift/; 
joined a diagram of the Hindu eclipti'ck, which 
alto ferve to il lull rate fome agronomical papers Sh'the; 
preceding Volume. Its origin is confidered asdiftaht 
180 degrees in longitude from Spica ; a ftar 
feems to have been of great ufe in regulating 
affronomy, and to which the Hindu tables of the 
Vol. HI. Q authority^; 


Neither Le Gen-til, nor Bailly, had any other authority fur 
placing the ofigin of the Hindu zodiack in longitude io* 6?-, at ii^5 
beginning of the call yug } than refults from a computation of the pre* » 
eeiTioii for 3600 years, at the end of which expired term of the cdM 1 
yug, it Coincided with the equinox ; it is certain, that the Brahmens iti 
this part of India fuppofe, as their agronomy implies, a firailar coinci¬ 
dence, together with a conjun&ion of the planets in the fame point $1^' 
their mean motions wfi^n the call yng began ; and fince in-the ; | 3 #t|hitV. 
amount of the piecefhon,^ and confequently in the origin of the 
as well as in many other particulars, the Brahmans of Trival&re 
with thofe of Bengal , it is not at all probable that they fliould 
rent fyflems. But M. Bailly* thinks the Indianzadxsck. ba^thad'^'wo' * 
origins ; one of them as I deferibe it *, the.other, as he computes it fqrr tie' 
beginning of the call yug, It may indeed have had many origins, a!-' 
though there feems at prefertt but one to be found; for it is notpin the; 
leaft inconfiftem with the principles of the Hindu aflfionomy, to foppofe 
that, if ever* an alteration took place in the mod* of beginning'' the yea** 
fome alteration was at the fame time made in die origin of the iodiaefe^ 
likew'tie. The origin of the Chintfe zodiack is deferibed to be in a 
of the heavenspppofite to that of the Hindus ; for Spica diftingudhet-* 
thdtf-.; coofteljation Jmau, wbiefi is thft^firifc of their twdtfty-eighrt 
roathfions 5 and fince. it. is.agreed, that .both fyftcnto were br^nallir^® 
•GwfW, t si .-cohiide^lfe. alteration, with refpc&to tbetprigm of the tdjfffP 
aiuft neceffarity have happened in one of them. 
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fcajw althd'ugh they differ in other particulars, 

pa^ ffipmnpx figns of longitude, counted From 
^aphiiing of Afwini, their firit Nacjhatra. From 
beginning of Afmn't (according to the Hindu pfe- 
'lliofi, now 19” 22', but which is in rea lty fomethmg 
i furt'hir diftant irom the vernal equinox) the echptick 
Ifs^vided into twenty-fcven equal parts, or NKMtroSt 
go' each; the twenty-eighth, named Abhijil, 
out of the laft quarter of Vttarajhara, 
WPS much of Sravana as is neceffary to complete 
Son's periodical month. The years of Jupiter $ 
.slijire expreffed in their order with numerals: a is 
fewer pofition of the colures, as explained in 
and t, c, mark the limits of the precqffion 
1; ^fiSe'ftom the Hindu method of computing it. 1 * 
|S* totted circle is the European echptick, in which 
Eellthe beginning of the Hindu, and 'ikewife o 
'•Puroptan year. For want of room, the <>gns are 
[tinguifhed in both with the ^ ch^raacrs Ih 
b Bars pointed out by the moil ikilful Pandit l have 
•'nietwith, as diftinguilhing Afmns, are fi and y An- 
I which diftinguilh alfo aljharatdn, the M Arabian 
% and the latter is faid to be the yfgs, whofe Ion¬ 
ic ’and latitude are Bated certainly with great m- 
• corre&nefs, as 8" and 10” north; but the error, ll it be 
not owing to tranfcribcrs, is inexplicable. 

l%lfefbfar months, it may be obfe/ved, correfpond 
"Iwhiic. with the like number of Ifacjliatras: this is 
ftibcd to the months having been originally lunar, 

“ their names derived from the Nacjhatras, in which 
Wtbon; departing from a particular point, was ob- 
“ife*b be at the full; for,-although the full moon 
G always happen in thofe particular Nacjhatras, 
yMver exceeded the preceding or 
ling Nwfhatra ; and whether it fell m 
or Smati, itill that md,nth was named 
rhh 
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manner explains Jupiter's cycle of twelve years, the 
names of WhUch could not always correfpond with thofe. 
of the Nacjkatfas in which he rofe heliacally. 


Of the Hindu method of intercalating the lunar 
month, M. Bauly conceived a right idea from what 
P. »u Champ had faid on the fubjefcl; but he h$s 
omitted to mention a ebrious circumftance confetjueftt 
to it, which is, that fometimes there happen two inter¬ 
calary months in the fame year; or, to be more precife, 
two lunar months are named twice over; thus, as was 
athially the cafe in 1603 there may be two lun&r 
Afwinat, and two Chaitras ; but then fomeone intervene 
ing month, as Agrahayan , would be omitted, becaufe 
the change of the moon would not happen at all during 
the folar month of that name. During the prefent vo¬ 
lition of the fun’s apfis, this ch’che (clhaya ?) or difeard- 
ed month, is limited to Agrahayan,Pau/h , or Mdgh , thpfe 
being the thiec fhortefl lolarmonths; and, by the Hindu 
computation, the difearded month will again fall on 
Agrahayan in 1744 Sfica. 


Bhdgalpur, 4 Hn. 1791* 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE 

METHOD OF CATCHING WILD ELEPHANT^ 

1 ; 

AT TIPURA. 


By JOHN, CORSE, Es<j. 

* 


ViHJ 


I N the month of November , ’when the weather has b$j 
come cool, and the fwamps and marfhes, farmed by 
the rains in the five preceding months, are leffened, 
and fome of them dried up, a number of people arfc 
employed to go in queft of elephants. 

^ ’i 1 

At this feafon the males come from the receffes 
of the for eft into the borders and out Hurts thereof, 
whence they make no&urnal excurfions into the plains 
in fearch of food, and where they .often, deftroythe 
labours of the buflbandman, by devouring* and tr 4 m* 
pling down the rice, lugar-canes, &c. that they. jne$ 
with. A herd or drove of elephants, from what I can 
learn, has never been feen to leave the tyoods; fonSMS 
of the largeft nudes often ft ray to a confiderable dif 
tance, but the youVjg ones always remain in the fit 
under the prote&io* of the Palmai , or leader; | 
herd, and of the. larger elephants. The 
or large males, come out fingly, or in fmall 
fometimes in the morning, but commonly in 
ing, and they continue to feed all night upon :fc^e;ibi|| 
graft that grows amidft the fwamps and mayfhesl'f^jcp 
of ^hich they are extremely fond. • As often,; 
ever, as they, have an opportunity, they 
predation^ pt^.the rice fields, fugar*qane,§^|nd.'|ilanraii^ 
trees^ Aa t are neart ■ yduckoblig^the 
rc^fl^|!%.ated^;under'^a fniall cove*;,: 
jiop$;|f-it.; kvt. ’idhg-d^bods,\;ahodt. 
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ground: and this precaution is neceffary to protest 
thffil frdm the tigers, with which this province abounds. 
From this lofty ftation the alarm is foon communi¬ 
cated from one watchman to another, and the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, by means of a rattle with which 
each is provided. With their fhouts and cries, and 
Itoife of the rattles, the elephants are gcneially feared, 
and retire* It fometimes however happens, that the 
pales advance even to the villages, overturn the 
poufes, and kill thofe who unfortunately come in 
fheir way, unlefs they have had t,me t0 light a num¬ 
ber of fires 5 this element feems to be the moil dreaded 
by wild elephants, and a few lighted whifps of fhaw or 
gifafs, feldom fail to ftop their piogrcfs. To lecure 
OUp of the males, a very different method is employed 
from that which is taken to fecuieaheid: the former 
is taken by Koo&Ues, or female elephants trained for 
the pufpofe, whereas the latter is duvcn into a ftrong 
entlolure, called a Keddah, 


A# the hunters Know the places where the elephants 
coihe out to feed, they advance towards them in the 
evening with foui Koomkees , which is the number of 
Which each hunting party confffts: when the nights are 
dark, (and thefe are the moft favourable for thur pur¬ 
pose,) the male elephants are discovered by the noife 
snake in cleaning their food, by SChifking and fluk¬ 
ing it again ft their forelegs, and/y mooudight they 
lee them diftmQiy at fome difiance. 

s 


»A* foon as they have determined on the Goondah 
i#tenn to fecure, three of the Kamkees are con- 
filemly and flowly by their Mahotcs (drivers) 
^derate difiance from each other, near to the 
^Here he is feeding; the Komkm advance 
feeding as they go along, and appear 


did 


d elephants that had forayed from the jangle, 
tht male perceives them approaching^ he 
alarm* and is vicioufly Inclined* hi heats 

the. 
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the ground with his trunk, and makes a rtoife, fliowlit^, 
evident marks of his difpleafure, and that he wiil not 
allow them to approach nearer j and if they perfift,hft 
will immediately attack and gore them with his tufks: 
ior which icafon they take care to retreat in good time. 
But fhould hebeamoioufty difpofed, which is generally 
the cafe, (as thefe males arc fuppofed to be driven from 
the held at a particular period by their feniors, to pre¬ 
vent their having connexion with the females of that 
heidj, he allows the females to approach, and fometimps 
even advances to meet them. 

When, from thefe appearances, the Mahotn jud^e 
that he will become their piue, they conduft two of 
the females, one on each fide, clofc to him, and make 
them advance backwards, and picfs gently with their 
pofleriors againft his neck and fhouldersj the gd^ 
female then comes up, and places herfclf dirc6Uy* 
acrofs his tail: in this fituation, fo far from fufpefcling 
any defign againft his liberty, he begins to toy wttn 
the females, and carefs them with his trunk. While 
thus engaged, the 4th female is brought near, with 
ropes and proptr aflifUnts, who immediately get un¬ 
der the belly of the 3d female, and put a flight 
cord (the Chilkah) round his hind legs; fhould he 
move, it is eafily broken, in which cafe, if he takes 
no notice*“bf this flight confinement! nor appears 
fufpiuous of what is going forward, the hufiteri 
then proceed tie his legs with a ftroag* etftd 
(called Bunda). wWh i* pafled alternately, by means 
of a forked ftitk, and a kind of hook, from one leg 
to the other, forming the figure of 8 j and as ihefe 
ropes are fliort, for the convenience of being there 
readily put around his legs, 6 or 8 are generally 
employed, and they are made fall by another cora, 
(the Dagbearee) whtch is paired a few turns perpeu# 
dkularly between bis legs, where the folds of the Bun* 
ddks interfe& each other. A ftrong cable (the Ph$ml 
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. noofe, 60 cubits long* is-next put 
Li ^ ^cH fitbd leg immediately above the Bundahs; 

above., them* 6 or 8 additional Bundahs , 
the fize of the elephant, are made faft, 
5 |fi' : Vthefame mariner as the others were: the putting 
Yjpm thefe ropes generallyjakes up about 20 minutes, 
dgriog which the utmoft jfenee is 4 bfervcd, and the 
who beep flat of ^ 

are Covered with dark-c^lpured Which ft 

keep thehvwarm, an4'it the fmne time do not, 

; :t!*e notice of the elephant, j^hilc the pe<M 
il^ly employed in tying the legs of the Goqw) 
'‘j^epes* fometirnes one, and fometimes another of the 
fedUcers,/j^Oi ?/«^j examining their beauties, and toy¬ 
ing with different parts, by which his defires arc ex¬ 
ited* and his attention diverted from the hunters, 
in thefe amorous dalliances he is indulged by the 
Tamales. But if his paffions fhouid be fo roufed, bc- 
fbr,0 his legs are properly fecured, as to induce him to 
attempt leaping on one of the females, the Mahotc , to 
erifure his own fafety, and prevent him gratifying bis 
/deiiresany further, makes the female run away; and 
'■^t ; l : the; fa*ne time, by railing his voice, and making a 
nbliei he dfcters th ejGopndah from purfuing. This how¬ 
ever happens very feldom; for he is fo fccured by the 
“preffure of a Koomkee on each fide, and one behind, 
that he can Jj^ardly turn himfelf, on. feo-any of the 
^jpepple, Who always keep fnug unde/ the belly of the 
;||jji|r4’feniale, that Hands acrofs his tan, and which fetves 
to keep him Heady, and prevent,his kicking any 
the people who are employed in fecuring him ; but 
J T^ cr^peial he is fo much taken up with his decoyers, as to 
L ^|pry little to any thingelfe. In cafe of accidents, 
r, fhouid the Goon&ah break loofe, the people, 
Jfjji. firit alarm, can always mount,on the backs 
Jtaxne elephants, by a rope that hangs ready for 
Yrpofe, and thus get out of his reach. Whep 
id legs are properly fecured, they leave him 
and retire to a fmaU dfftance: as foot* 


m 
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as the Kootttkees leave him, he attempts to Follow, braf 
finding his legs tied, he is roufed to a proper fertfe ctf 
his fituation, and retreats toward the jungle; the Ma* 
hotes follow at a moderate diflance from him on the 
tame elephants, accompanied by a number of people 
that had been pievioufly feat for, and who, asfoon as 
the Goondah paffes near a flout tree, make a few turtjs 
of the Phanch , or long cables, that are trailing behind 
him, around his trunk; his progrefs being thus flopped, 
he becomes furiouvS, and exerts his utmolt force to dif- 
engage himfelf; nor will he then allow any of the 
JCcomkecs to come near him, but is outrageous for 
forae time, falling down, and goring the earth with his 
tufks. If by thefe exertions the Phands are once 
broken, which fomenmes is effc&ed, and be efcapea 
into the thick jungle, the Mahotes dare not advance for 
fear of the other wild elephants, and are therefore 
obliged to leave him to his late; and in this hampered 
fituation, it is laid, he is even ungeneroufty attacked 
by the other wild elephants. As the cables ar p very 
flrong, and feldom gi\c way, when he has exhaufled 
himfelf by his exertions, the Komkces arc again brought 
near, and take their former pofitions, viz. one on each 
fide, and the other behind. After getting him nearer 
the hee, the people carry the ends of the long cabled 
around his legs, then back and about the trunk of the 
tree, makings if ^hey can, two or three turns, fo as to 
prevent even the'\offibility of his efcape. It would 
almoft impoffible V> fccurc an elephant in any other 
manner, as he would tear up any flake that could at 
the time be driven into the ground, and even the noife 
of doing it would frighten the elephant: for thefe rca~ 
Tons, as far as I can learn, nothing lefs than a flrong 
tree is ever trufled to by the hunters. For fliil far¬ 
ther fecuiity, as well as to confine him from moving 
to either fide, his fore-legs arc tied exa&ly in the 
fame manner as the hind-legs were, and the Phandi 
ate made fail, one on each fide, to trees or flaked 
driven deep into the earth. During the proccffyw 

ifMk 
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both tfyc hind and forc-Icgs, the fomth Koomkee 
affcflancc wheie ncceffar), and the people cm 
Pasted Cautioufly awoid going within icach of his trunk; 
$ni when he attempts to feize them, the y ieh eat to the 
opposite fide of the Koomkets^nd get on them, if nc- 
ce&ry, by means of the rope above-mentioned, which 
hangs ready for them to lay hold of. Although, by 
(hde {deans, he is perfectly fecured,and cannot cfcape, 
yet, As it would be both unfafe and inconvenient to 
allow him to remain in the verge of the jungle, a num¬ 
ber of additional iopcs> are after wauls put on, as 
HtjftU be mentioned, for the purpofe of concluding 
Kim to a proper fiatton, When the Goondah has be¬ 
come mote fettled, and eat a little food, with which 
he is fupphed, as foon as he is taken, the KoomUn 
arc again brought near, and a fliong rope (Pkcna) is 
then put twice round his bodv, clofo to his fotc-Ugs 
Kke a girth, And tied behind his fhouldei ; then the 
long fend is carried back clofc to his rump, and theie 
fattened, after a couple of turns* mote have bun made 
round hu body. Another coni is next fafCuud to the 
Ph#ra> and from thence earned under his tail like a 
crupper (ioobltth) and brought fqiwatd, and fuflencd 
by a turn or two, to each of the Phatas or gntJis, by 
which the whole is coimeticd, and each tuin of thefe 


cords ferves to keep the reft m their places. After this 
* Jhongrope (the Toman) i* put lound TTfs buttocks, 
bud made fdi on each fide to the mrth and uupper, 
to confine the motion of bis tjjfighs, and prevent 
i taking a full ftep. 1 hefe fmallcr ropes being pro- 

g k r adjufted, a couple of laige cables (the Dooh) 
running noofes ate put atound his* neck, and aftci 
I drawn modelately tight, the noofes are fecured 
miming dofer, and then tied to the rope& on each 
fi# fbtfnmg the girth and crupper aheady mentioned; 
$$4 $|tu$ all thde iopcs are tpnndfcd and kept m then 

f mder places, without any rilk of the noofes of the 
tail becoming tight, fo as to endanger the life of the 
§Jcpten w bis exertions to free bimfelf. The ends 
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of thcfe cables arc made fail to two KoomfoeS) one mi 
each fide of the Goondah , by a couple of turns round 
the belly, dole to the Ihoulder, like a girth, where a 
turn is made, and it is then carried acrofs thechcft, and 
fattened to the,girth on the oppofite fide. Every thing 
being now ready, and a pattage cleared from the jun- 
gle, all the ropes aie taken from his legs, and only the 
Toman remains lound his buttocks to confine the mo* 


tion of his hind legs: the Koomktcs pull him forward 
by the Dools , and the people from behind urge him 
on. Inftead of advancing in the direflion they wifh, 
he attempts to retreat farther into the jungle; he exerts 
all his force, falls down, and tears the earth with his 
tufks, {creaming and groaning, and by his violent ex¬ 
ertions often huits aim hr piles himfelf very much; and 
inftances happen of their funiving thefe violent exer¬ 
tions only a lew hours, oi at moft a few days. In ge¬ 
neral, howcvci, they foon become reconciled to their 
fate, will eat lmnudiately after they are taken, and, if 
neccfiary, may be conduced from the verge uf the jun¬ 
gle as loon as a paffage is cleared. When the elephant 
is brought to hi> proper ftation, and made faft, he is 
treated with a mixtuie of feverity and gentlenefs, and 
in a few months (if docile) he becomes traflable, and 
appears pqrfetfly reconciled to his fate. It appeals 
fomcwhatj gft traoidinaiy, that though the Goondah life? 
his utmoft forctVto difengage himfelf when taken, And 
would kill any tarfon coming within his reach, yet 
he never, or at lea(t feidom, attempts to hurt the females 
that have enfnaVtd him, but, on the contrary, feems 
pleafed, (as often as they arc brought near, in M<tt to 
adjutt his hainelfing, or move and fiacken thofe ropes 
which gall him) footbed and comforted by them, as it 
were, lor the lor* of his liberty. AH tne elephants, 
foon after they arc taken, are led out occasionally 
for exercife by the Koomhes , which attend for that 
purpofe* 

{laving now related, partly from my ownknowl 
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Mkl partly from comparing the accounts given by dif¬ 
ferent people employed in this bufinefs, the manner in 
!Which the male elephants, called Goondah s, aie fe- 
limrcd, I fliall next entirely, from my own knowledge, 
I describe the methods I have feen employed for fccuring 
1 9, herd of wild elephants. Female elephants are never 
? taken firjgly, but always in the herd, which confids of 
■ young and old of both fexes. This noble, docile, and 
J ufeful Animal, leans naturally of a focial difpoliuon, 
jas a herd in geueial confills of about 40 to 100, and 
{is condu 61 cd under the diretlion of one of the oldeft 
\ and larged females, called the Palmar and one of 
{the largeft mates When a had is difeovered, about 
. 5O0 people are employed to furround it, who divide 
\ themfeIves into Imall parties, called Chokeys , confift- 
j Jog generally of one Mahote and two Coolies , at the 
' diftanceof twenty or thirty yards from each other, and 
form an irregular circle, in which the elephants are cti- 
| clofed: eath party lights a fire, and clears a foot-path to 
the ftation that is next him, by which a tegular com- 
; munication is foon formed through the whole c 11 cum- 
: fercnce from one to the other. By this patli rcin- 
| forcements can immediately be bi ought to any place 
where an alarm is given; and it is alfo ncerfiary for 
ibe fuperintendants, who are always going tound, to 


. fee that the people aic alert upon their jagfts. The 
J firft circle (the Ddwkec) being thus ibrmed, the re- 
i inning pan of thc*day and night is jpent 111 keeping 
Lwgldh"by turns* or m cooking for ihejfmeives and com- 
'*£arly next morning, one man is detached 
llation, to form another circle in that dtrcc- 
they wtfli the elephants to advance. When 
rftwS$^feed> the people ilationed neared to the new 
f out their fires, and file off to the right and left, 

a< *Vanced P an y» ^us leaving an opening 
[* tea jilP M to advance through, and by this movement, 
j> y|p* oldapdncw circle are joined, and form an ob- 
kp Mu ffhe people from behind now begin (homing and 

with their rattles, toquoms, &c. to caule 

the 
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the elephants to advance: and as foon as they arc got 
within the new circle, the people dole up, take their 
proper iiatiorn, and pafs the remaining part of the day 
and night as before. In the morning the fame proccls 
is repeated, and in this manner the herd advances How* 
ly in that, dir eft ion, where they find themfelves leall 
incommoded by the noife and clamour of the hunters, 
feeding, as they go along, upon branches of trees, 
leaves of bamboo*, Sec. which come in their way, IF 
they fufpeded any fnaic, they could cafily break 
through the circle; but this inofTcufivc animal, going 
meicly in qucfl of food, and not feeing any of the pco* 
pie who lurround him, and who arc concealed by the 
thick jungle, advances without fufpirion, and appears 
only to avoid being pelleted by their noife and din* 
As fne is the thing elephants feem moll afraid of in 
theii wild ftate, and will fcldom venture neat it, the 
lmnteis always hast a number of fires lighted, and 
partirulaily at night, to prevent the elephants coming 
too ncai, as well as to cook their victuals, and keep them 
■warm. The lentincls fupply thefe fires with fuel, es¬ 
pecially green bamboos, which ate generally at hand, 
and which, by the ciackling and loud leport they 
make, togcthci with the noife of the watchmen, deter 
the elephants fiom corning near; lo that the hcid gene* 
rally remains at a difiance near ih<* c entre of the circle. 
Should thcyjiLap> turn advanc*, the alarm is given, 
and all the people immediately make a noife, and ufe 
their rattles, to maVc them keep at a greater diftance. 
In this manner they #re gradually brought to the Ke& 
dah , or place whefe they arc to be feenred. As th4 tia- 
fives arc extremely (low in their operation*, tfc^ey feb 
dom bring the herd above one circle in a day, except 
on an emergency, when they exert themfdvcs, and ad¬ 
vance two circles. They have no tents or covering 
but the thick woods, which, during the day, kefcp on 
the rays of the fun; and at night they fieep by tb# fires 
they have lighted, upon mats fpread on the ground* 
wrapt up in a piece of coarfe cloth. The feafon is ttyjg 
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fa mild, that the people continue very healthy, and am 
accident fcldom happen*, except to ftragglers about 
the outlkirts of the wood, who are fometimes, though 
Very rarely, carried off by tigers. The Keidah , or 
place where the herd is to be fecured, is differently 
conftru&ed in diffeient places; here it confifts of three 
enclofufcs, communicating with each other by means 
of narrow openings or gateways. The outer enclo- 
fore, or the one next to the place where the elephants 
ate to enter, is the largeft; the middle one is gene¬ 
rally, though not always, the next in fize, and the 
tjbirtl or furthermoft is the fmallcft: thefe proportions, 
however* ate not always adhered to in the making of a 
Keddah, nor indeed does there appear to me any rea¬ 
son for making tbiec endofures; but as my intentions 
are meiely to relate UChr, I fhall pioceed to obferve, 
that when in the third or lail encloluie, the elephants 
are then only deemed fecure: here they are kept fix or 
eight days* and are regularly, though fcanttly, fed 
from a fcaffotd on the outfide, clofe to the entrance of 
an outlet called the Roomu^ which is about fixty feet 


long* and very narrow, and through which the ele¬ 
phants arc to be taken out one by one. In many places 
this mode is not adopted; for as foon as the herd has 
been furrouruled by a flrong palifade, Koomkies are 
font in w ithproper people, who tie them on the fpot, in 
the fame manner as was mentioned aljyv«*ef the Goon~ 


% nor arc the elephants deemed fccure, as al- 
,iwk 4 y obfeyved, till they have entered it. This enclo- 
like the other two, a pretty deep ditch on the 
fpNijh kno upon the bank of earth, that is thrown up 
Mm l|e excavation, a row of ftrong palifades of mid* 
types is planted* flrengthened With crofs-bars, 
iied to them about the diftance of fourteen 
mmm 4 pom bach other; and thefe aye fuppotted on 
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r to the firft oncfcdutit I 

has, two gateways towards' the'jtf irhkjh .thjfc' 

elephants are to advance, (thefe,, as ^ILiip.^^ther’ 
gateways, are difguifed with branches 
boos liuck in the ground, fo aS to Spp^|* 

ancc of a natural, jungle,) the;grc^eft.dl:mSn%'is'(^|^ 
the herd to enter the firft or outer encio(|^- 
withftanding the precautions taken to 
entries as well as the palifade which fitfrou^^y^je^ 
clofure, the Palmai , or leader, now appeafk't0^d4|ff^t 
fomc fnare, front the difficulty and hefiftttion 
in general fhe pafies into it j b.ut,. as'foon.'as,'flhp;|%§|f 
the whole herd implicitly follows. Immediately, whej* 
they are all palled the gateway, fir^ aroJg^t^dij^tjp, 
the greateft part of the enclofure, and'particular!y’iafcifhje 
entries, to prevent the elephants from returning, ^Th$. 
hunters from without then make a terribje notfe fey 
fhouting, beating of tomtoms , (a kind of drum,) filing 
blunt cartridges, &c, o> urge the herd on to the nexjt 
enclofure. The elephants, finding themfclves efttor- 
ed, feream and make a noife; but, feeing no opening 
except the entrance io the next enclofure, and which 
they at firft generally avoid, they return to the place 
through which they lately palled, thinking perhaps 
efcape, but now find it ftrongiy barricaded; andj /& 
there is no dftWK*tt this place, the hunters,, to ptfeygfi* 
their coining near^and forcing their way, keep 
fire conftantly burning all along where the ditt^;;M^' 
terrupted, and fqpply it with fuel from 
palifade, and the people from without 'making^’ttile, 
ihouting and hallooing to drive them aWay1j f Mtereyei 
they turn, they find, themfelves, oppfrfed bySuralug 
fires, or bundles of reeds, and dried grafs, 'wjdch ^hre 
thruft through the. opening of-the - palilades*. 
wards the entra'pee of the fecondenclofure, or 2>«f#ra5& 
ceU. ,After trj§ycrfing the Baigcote for fome timh, an| 
finding no chance of efcaping but through the 
into the next enclofure, the leader enters, and M 
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follow: the gfrte is inftantly {hut by people, who ate fta- 
do ^<3 on a (mail fcaftold immediately above it, and 
barricaded ; fires are lighted, and the fame dif- 
^ordaqt din made and continued, till the herd has pafl- 
4d through another gateway into the laft enclofure, or 
ftajecoU, the gate of which is fecurcd in the fame man¬ 
ner u the former was. The elephants, being now cora- 
pletjdy forrounded on all fidcs, and perceiving no out¬ 
let through which they can efcape, appear defperate, 
$tad In their fury advance frequently to the ditch, in 
Ofdcr t#break down the palifade, inflating their trunks, 
fereamiug louder and fhriller than any trumpet, fomc- 
tife grumbling like the hollow murmur of diftant 
thunder; but, wherever they make an attack, they arc 
^ppofed by lighted fires, and by the noife and triumph¬ 
ant fliouts of the hunters. As they mud remain fomc 
time in this enclofure, care is always taken to have pait 
of the ditch filled with watci, which is fupphed by a 
final) ft ream, either natural, or conduced thioughanai- 
tificial channel from fome neighbouring refervoir. The 
elephants have lecourfe to this water to quench their 
thirfi, and cool themfelves after their fatigues, by fuck¬ 
ing t)ie water into their trunks, and then {quitting it 
Over every pait of their bodies. While they remain in 
this enclofure, they continue fulky, and feem to me- 
^dilate their efcape; but the huntas build huts, and Form 
an encampment, as it were, around tliern^Uofe to the 
ftalifadt?; watchmen arc placed, anc^ every piecaution 
wfed to prevent their breaking through. This they 
would foon effefcl, if left to themjfclves, notwith- 
flan^ing the palifade is made pf very firong flakes, 
the earth on the outfide of the ditch, and 
q|f|i|j|tbencd by crofvbars and buttrtfies, as already 

f the herd has continued a few days in the AW- 

doors of the Roomte is opened, into which fome 
the elephants is enticed to enter, by having food 
fhldwftrft before, and then gradual!) further on into 

the 
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the paJTage, till the elephant has advanced far enough ? 
to admit of the gates being fhut. Above this wicket 
gate, or door, two men are ftationed on a fmali leaf- 
fold, who throw down the food. When the elephant 
has paffed beyond the door, they give the fignal to a 
man, who, from without, fhuts it by pulling a ftringj 
and they fecure it by throwing two Bars, that ftood 
perpendicular on each fide, the one acrofs the other 
thus X, forming the figure of St. Andrew’s Crofs 3 
and then two fimilar bars are thrown acrofs each other 
behind the door next to the Keddak , fo that the door 
is in the centre. For farther fecurity, horizontal bars 
are pulhed acrofs the Roomee , through the openings, e£ 
the palifades, both before and behind thefe croffes, to 
prevent the poffibility of the doors being broken. The 
Roomee is fo narrow, that a large elephant cannot turn 
in it; but, as foon as he hears the noife that is made 
in ihutting the gate, he retreats backwards, and en¬ 
deavours to force it. Being now fecured in the man¬ 
ner already noticed, his efforts arc unavailing. Find¬ 
ing his retreat thus cut off, he advances, and exerts 
his utmoft force to break down the bars, which were 
revioufly put acrofs a little farther on in the outlet, 
y running againft them, fereaming and roaring, and 
battering them, like a ram, by repeated blows of his 
head, retreating and advancing with the utmoft fury* 
In his rage^lie^ifes, and leaps upon the bars with his 
fore-feet, and ftri*ves to break them down with his 
huge weight. In February, 1788, a large female ele¬ 
phant dropt down dead in the Roomee , from th6 vio¬ 
lent exertions fhe made. When the elephant is fome- 
what fatigued by thefe exertions, ftrong ropes,* with 
running noofes, are placed in the outlet by the hunters; 
and as foon as he puts a foot within the noofe, it is 
immediately drawn tight, and faftened to the palifades. 
When all his feet have been made pretty fail, two men s 
Vql.SH. R plate 

* Thefe are of the fame form and fizc nearly as the PharJs, 
rprich fliorter in proportion. 
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jpj#cu thcmfelvcs behind Tome bars, that run acrofs the 
to prevent his kicking them, and with great 
caution tie his hind-legs together, by paffing a cord 
Alternately from the one to the other, like the figure 8, 
and then fattening thefe turns as above deferibed. 
After this, the Pharakt D&ols , &c. are put on in fuc- 
cdlion, in the fame manner as on the Qomdah , only 
that here the people are in greater fecurity. While 
thefe ropes are making faft, the.’other hunters are 
careful not to go too near, but keep on the outfide ot 
the palifade, and divert his attention, as much as they 
can, from thofe employed in fattening them, by fup- 
ptyiag him with grafs, and fometimes with plantain- 
leaves andTugar-canes, of which he is remarkably fond, 
by prefenting a flick, giving him hopes of catching it, 
or by gently ftriking or tickling his probofcis. He 
frequently, however, feizes the ropes with his trunk, 
and endeavours to break them, particularly thofe with 
which; his feet are tied, and fometimes tries to bite 
them through with his grinders, (as he has no incifors, 
or front teeth j) but the hunters then goad him with 
ttiarpened bamboos, or light fpcars, fo as to make him 
quit ibis , hold. Thofe who are employed in putting 
the ropes around his body, and over his head, itand 
above?$n» on a froall kind of platform, confifting ot 
a few; bars run acrofs through the open ings o f the pa-' 
Hfedes; and, as an elephant cannot feerSliynhing that 
is above, and rather behind his head,*hey are very lit- 
tle incommpdcd by him, although he appears to Imeil 
r * and endeavours to catch them.with his trunk. 
^ the whole apparatus is properly fecured, the 
if- the two cables (D&ols) which were fattened 
;fits neck, are brought forward to the end of the 
‘ ere two female elephants are waiting, and to 
^ cables are made faft. When every thing is 
Teaev. the door at the end of the outlet is opened, the 
cri&Sars are removed, and the pafl’age left clear. The 
rope* that tied his legs to the patifades are loofened ; 

does not advance readily, they goad him 
******■>,, with 
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k with long pdles, {hardened at the ends, or pointed * 
with iron, and wrge him on with their noife and din ; 
and at the fame time the females puli' him gently for* 
ward. As foon as he has cleared the Roomee, his con* 
duftors feparate; fo that if he attempts to go to one 
fide, hb is prevented by the elephant that pulls in the 
oppofite direction, and vice verfa . The Bundahs, which 
tie his hind legs, though but loofely, yet prevent hit 
going faft; and thus fituated, he is conduaed jike an 
enraged burl!, that has a cord fattened to his horns on 
each fide, fo that he cannot turn either to the right or 
left to avenge himfeif. In like manner is this noble 
animal led to the next tree, : %s the Coondahs before* 
mentioned were. Sometimes he becomes objtinate, 
and will not advance; in which cafe, while one of his 
condu&ors draws him forward, the other domes behind, 
and pufhes him on. Should he lie down, fhe puts her 
fnout under, and raifes him up, fupporting him on her 
knee, and with her head pulhing him forward with all 
her ftrength. The hunters likewife affift, by goading 
him, and urging him forward by their noife and' din. 
Sometimes they are even obliged to put lighted torches 
near, in order to make him advance. In conducing 
final 1 elephants from the Roomee , only one cable and 
one Koomkee are made ufe of. As foon as each elephant 
is fecured, he is left in charge to the Mahote^ or keeper, 
who is appointee! to attend and inftruft him; and, un* 
der him, there are from Vfp to five Coolies , according 
to the fi&e of the elephant, in order to affift, and to 
fupply food and water, till he becomes fo tradable as 
to bring the former himfeif. Thefe people 6re& a 
final! hut immediately before him, where the Mahott 9 
or one of the Coolies 9 cohftantjy attends, fuppliefc him 
with food, and foothes and careffes him by a variety 
of little arts. Sometimes the Mahote threatens, and 
even goads him with a long (lick, pointed with iron,; 
but more generally ,coaxes and flatters him, fcratching, 
his head and mitfk with a long bamboo, fplit at one 
end into many pieces, and driving away the flies fifojai 

R 2 any/ 
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*ny fores occafioned by the Hurts and brmfeshe got 
W his efforts to efcape from the Roomee. This am- 
ijiaVs fivin is foft, con Cider i ng his great fizej and being 
extremely fenfible, is eaiily cut or pierce , more ° 
than the {kin of mod large quadrupeds. The Uahote 
tikewife keeps him cool, by fquirting water ail over 
biro* and {landing without the reach of his trunk. In 
a few days he advances cauhoufly to his fide, and 
ftrokes and pats him with his hand, fpeaking to him 
all the while in a foothing tone of voice; and m a little 
timp he begins to know his keeper, and obey bis com¬ 
mands. By degrees, the Uahote becomes familiar to 
him ; and at length gets Upon his back from one of the 
tame, elephants; and as the animal becomes more 
tradable, he advances gradually forward towards his 
head till at Uft he is permitted to feat himfelf on his 
neckl from which place he afterwards regulates and 
dire&s all his motions. While they are training in this 
manner, [ b e tame elephants lead out the others in turn, 
for the fake of exercife, and tikewife to eafe their legs 
from the cords with which they are tied, and which are 
apt to gall them molt terribly, unlefs they are regularly 
flacked and fhifted. In five or fix weeks the elephant 
becomes obedient to his keeper; his fetters are taken 
off by degrees; and generally, in about 1 five . or 1 , 
months, he fuflers himfelf to be conduced by the JWa- 
hotc from one place to another. Carefdiowever, is al¬ 
ways taken not to let him approach.his former,Aaunts, 
left a recollection of the fitedom he there enjoyed, 
jhouid induce him again to recover bis liberty. 1 his 
' obedience to his condu&or feems to proceed partly 
; a fenfe of generofity, as it is, in fonie meafure, 

voluntarily > for, whenever,|ln elephant takes fright, or 
■Ja^dj^tiprmmfed to run away, all the exertions or the 
cannot prevent him, even by beating, or dig- 
ging the pointed iron hook into his head with which 
|e 3 irefcts him. On fuch an occafion the animal to- 
talJy difregards thefe feeble efforts; otherwife he could 
or pull him off with his trunk, and dafh him in 

pieces. 
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pieces. Accidents of this kind happen almoft every 
year, cfpecially to thofe Mahetes who attend the large 
Goondahs; but fuch accidents are in general owing en¬ 
tirely to their own careleflnefs and neglect. It is ne- 
ceflary to treat the males with much greater feverity 
than the females, to keep them in awe; but it is too 
common a practice among the Mahotts^ either to be 
negligent in ufing proper mCafures to render their ele¬ 
phants docile, or to truft too much to their good na¬ 
ture, before they are thoroughly acquainted with theit 
difpofitions. The iron hook with which they dlftfifc 
them is pretty heavy, about fixteen inches long, with 
a ftraight fpike advancing a little beyond the curve of 
the hook, fo that altogether it is exaClly like that Which 
ferrymen or boatmen ulc fattened to a long pole. 

In this account of the procefs for catching and 
taming elephants, I have ufed the mafeuline gender, 
to avoid circumlocution, as both males and females 
are treated in the fame manner. The former arc fel- 
dom fo docile; but, like the males of other animals, 
are fiercer, ftronger, and anore untraftable, than the 
females. ✓ 

Before I conclude, it may be proper to obferve, that 
young elephants fuck conttantly with their mouths, 
and never withtbeir trunks, as Buffon has affcrted’x, 
a concluhon he made merely from conje&ure, aridiSfej 
great various ufes to which they are well adaptSifj 
and applied by every elephant. V -V 

1 have feen«young ones, from one day to three years, 
old, fucking their dams; but never faw them ufe their 
trunks, except to prefs the breatt, which, by natural 
inltintt, th^y feemed to know would make the milk 
flow mOre readily. The mode of connexion between 
the male and female is now ascertained beyond the: 
poflibility of a doubt; as Mr. Buller, Lieut. Haw w 
kins, and many others, faw a male copulate 

female. 
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female, after they were fecurcd in the Keddah, in a 
manner exaXly limilar to the conjunXion of the horfc 
with a mare* 

This faX entirely overturns what has been fo often 
related concerning the fuppofed delicacy of this ufcful 
animal, and a variety of other hypothecs, which arc 
equally void of foundation. As far as I know, the 
cxaX time an elephant goes with young has not yet 
been ascertained, but which cannot be lefs than two 
ye$c$, as one of the elephants brought forth a young 
one twenty*one months and three days after {he was 
taken. She was oblcrved to be with young in April 
or May, 1788, and flic was only taken in January pre¬ 
ceding; fo that it is very likely fhc mutt Have had con¬ 
nexion with the male fomc months before fhc was 
fecured, otherwife they could not difeover that fhc 
was with young, as a foetus of lefs than fix months 
cannot well be fuppofed to make any alteration in the 
fixe or fhape of fo large an animal. 'I he young one, 
a male, was produced Ottobcr t6th, 1789, and ap¬ 
peared in every refpeX to have arrived at its full time. 
Air. Harris, to whom it belongs, examined its mouth 
a few days after it was brought forth, and found that 
one of its grinders on each fule had partly cut the gum. 
It is now alive and well, and begins to chew a little 
grafs. 


I have further to remark, that one of the tufks of the 
young elephant made its appearance, fo that wc can 
now afeertain it to be of that fpecies called Muctnah, 
thp tufks of which are always fmall, and point nearly 
ttraight downwards. He was thirty*fivc inches high 
at his birth, and is now thirty-nine, fo that he has 
grown four inches in nearly as many months. Ele¬ 
phants are always meafured at the fhouldcr; for the 
arch or curve of the back, of young ones particularly, 
is confiderably higher than any other part; and it is a 
fare fign of old age, whenever this curve is found flat- 
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tened, or confiderably depreffed, after an elephant hat$ 
once attained his full growth. 

Though thefe remarks, as well as feveral others in 
the above relation, do not come within the plan I pro- 
pofed, which was merely to defcribe the method of 
taking wild elephants in the province of Tipura, yet I 
hope they will not be deemed impertinent or fuper- 
fluous, especially as feveral of them tend to eftablifh 
fome important fa£ts in the natural hiftory of this ani¬ 
mal, that are not known, or not attended to, at lead 
in any accounts that I had an opportunity of ft£uig. 


Explanation of feveral Words *uftd by the Natives 

tv ho catch Elephants, 

Bundah , a middle-fized cord, fix or eight cubits 
long, which is put round either the hind or fore legs 
of elephants, in order to fccure them. From ten to 
twenty are employed, 

Chilkdh is a very flight foft cord, which the hunters 
at firft plitafound the hind legs of a Goondah before 
they begin to tie him: this is not ufed for Kcddak ele¬ 
phants. 

e 

• 

Daugbearee is generally a continuation of every fe- 
cond Bundah that is put on, a few turns of which are 
oafled round where the folds of the Bundahs interfecl 
each other, in order to fallen and keep them firm. 
When the Bundah is not long enough, another cord is 
made ufe of. 

r 

Dooblah is that rope which is made fad on one fide 
to the afterraoli Bharah 9 then carried under the tail, : 

and 
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grid fattened to both the Pharahs on the oppofite fide, 
fo as to anfwer the purpofe of a ctupper, and to keep 
the Pharahs m their places. 

Dool is a large cable, about fixty cubits long, with a 
running noofe. Two of them are put round the neck 
of the elephant, and fattened to the foremoft Pharak , 
or girth, one on each fide, in fuch a manner as to pit- 
vent the noofes from being drawn too tight, or coming 
too fat forwatd, and this is effe&ually done by the Doo- 
blah ; for whenever the elephant draws back, the Dools 
pull the crupper forward, which mutt gall him very 
much, and prevent him from ufmg all the force he 
might otherwife exert in order to free himfelf. 

Phand Is a cable nearly the fame fixe as the Doo! 9 
the noofe of which is put round each leg of the Goon - 
dahs , and then it is tied to tiees or flakes. The Phands 
ufed for the Kcddah elephants are only about thirty 
cubits long. 

Phdrah , a rope that is put round the body of an 
elephant, like a girth, and to which the Dooblah and 
Booh are connected. 

J'ooman is the rope that is patted round the buttocks 
of an elephant, and pi events his fteppitrg ©ut freely ; 
it is fattened to the girth and cruppcj, that it may not 
flip down. 

t 

Ttfitira,* March 29th, 1790. 


* The anrunt name of the province was Tripura , 01 With Th>ee 
potent } whuh ha*- been cor iipfO into hpra , or Jipara. 
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THE PLAN 

OF A 

COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 

By J. H. HARRINGTON, Em* 

M R. Locke cfleemcd his method of a Common¬ 
place-Book w fo mean a thing, as not to de- 
*>« fcrve publifliing in an age full of ufeful inven- 
t; tions,” but was induced to make it public at the 
requeft of a friend* This, perhaps, fhoutd have deter¬ 
red me from offering a paper of the fame denomina¬ 
tion to a fociety inftituted for inquiring into the more 
Hfential parts of literature; yet, fince Mr. Locke 
hears teftimony to the utility of his method, after 
fivc-and-twenty years experience, and fince whatever 
may tend to aflift the acquifition of knowledge, can¬ 
not, I conceive, be deemed undeferving of attention, 
1 venture to fubmit the plan of a Commonplacc-Book, 
which has occurred to me, founded on Mr. Locke's $ 
but calculated, I think, to obviate an inconvenience 
10 which his is fubje6t. 

On confidcring the method deferibed and rccom- 
mended by Mr. Locke, it appeared to me, that the 
number of words having the fame initial letters and 
following vowels, might frequently make it tedious 
to find a particular head, if noted in the Index by a 
numerical reference to the page onl) ; and that the 
fame caufc might render it difficult to afeertam whe¬ 
ther any particular head had been entered. For in- 
fiance; balm, bark , bard, hat , barov, having, with 

numerous 
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numerous other words, the fame initial letter and fuc- ‘ 
ceeding vowel, feveral references to the pages pointed 
out by Mr* Locke’s numerical index might be »e- 
ceffary, before any of them, in particular, could 
be found ; or before it could be afcertaincd, whether 
any one of them had been previously entered in the 
book* An index, of which the following is a Speci¬ 
men, would, it is prefumed, remedy thefe apparent 
disadvantages. How far it is free from others, will 
be known from experience. 

f 

A fhort explanation of the method adopted for this 
book will be fuificient. One-and-twenty pages, di¬ 
vided each into five columns, and Subdivided in the 
feveral columns for the number of the folios, the let¬ 
ters of the alphabet written at the head of each page, 
and the five vowels inferted in the columns under 
each letter, will form a Sufficient Index, provided the 
letters, J, Q, V, X, and Z, inftead of having diflmO 
pages appropriated to them, be written in the fame 
pages with 1, P, U, W, and Y, which they may be 
without inconvenience* 

The Index , thus prepared, is ready to receive the 
heads of whatever fubje&s may be entered in the 
book, under their corresponding initial letters and 
following vowels, or under their initial letters and Si¬ 
milar vowels, when the head is a pionofyllablc, and 
begins with a vowel. It is hardly neceffary to repeat 
Mr. Locke's remark, that u evesy head ought to be 

Some important and cffential word or term.*’ If a 
(mall margin be left in each folio of the book, and 
the indicative word or head be written on it, it will 
fie confpicuous, although fcveiat heads fhould be in¬ 
cluded in the fame folio; but, until it become ne- 
ceffary, from there being no remaining folios wholly 
blank, it is advtfcable to appropriate a Separate folio 
to each head, as, by this means, the feveral fubjefts 
entered are kept more diflinfcl, and any additions 

may 
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may be made to the fame head, without the trouMd 
of reference to other folios; for which purpofes it is 
alfo advantageous to plate the folio-numbers on the 
left pages only, leaving the right-hand pages fora 
continuation of the fubje&s entered on the left, or 
for remarks thereon, until it become neceflary to ap¬ 
propriate them to new heads, in order to fill the 
book. 

•* ‘ J* \ ‘ ! 

To thefe remarks, which may appear niore than 
adequate to the occafion, it will be Sufficient to add, 
that, if the heads in the Index fwell, under any letter* 
beyond the dimenfions of the fingle page affigriea 
to them, (which, however* in f a book of moderate 
fize is not probable,) they may be continued on a fo- 
cond page, to be prepared for the fame letter at the 
end of the original Index ; for which purpofe ten or 
twelve blank leaves may be left between the Index 
and the commencement of the book : and laftly, that 
if the entries in the book, under any head, fill more 
than the two pagfes firft appropriated to it, the fame 
head may be continued in any fubfequent blank fo¬ 
lio, by obvious notes of reference at the foot of the 
former, and top of the latter, without any new entry 
in the Index, which would then be unneceifaniy 
filled. i 

The Ajiatick* Society was inftituted for enqui$ng 
into the Antiquities, Arts, Sciences and Literature of 
Alia; and the humble plan of a Commonplace-Book 
cannot claim admiffion among any one of thefe oh- 
je&s: it may, however, be confidered as conne&ed 
with all, fince it may affift enquiries concerning the 
whole of them. If it be afked, whether fuch a plan 
be within the local limits of this Society, it may Be 
anfwered, that it is in its nature univerfal: but if any 
particular plan be defign^d in Afia, fuch plan may* 
with propriety, be tendered to the Ajiatick Society* 
for the benefit either of publication in their Tranfac-v 

tions,< 
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lions, if deemed worthy of it; or of fupprfcffion, for 
theauthor’s fake, if deemed ufelefs. A fimiltr Index, 
ffitV thirty pages, and t$n columns, according to the 
number of the Nfyari confonants and vowels, which 
moftly in ufe, would fuit a Commonplace-Book 
intended to eomprife the whole extent of Afiatick Li* 
lerature* 

JEacfeb of the figures, A, B, C, mu ft be confidered 
as reprefenting a large folio page; and it feemed un- 
neceffary to exhibit the fpeciJncn on a more exten- 
five feale. The numbers of the/olios are fuppofed to 
be thofe of the Commonplace-Book. The names 
Arabia* B*hmen> Cam pill a, and the reft, are given 
by way of example, but were not fet down with any 
particular feleflion. 
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Aso'ca* This is the true name of a charming tier, 
iniccuiatefy named Afjogam in the Horf. 
Malal. vol. 5. tab. 59. It is a plant of the 
eighth clafs, and firjl order, bearing flowers of 
cvquifite beauty; and its fruit, which V an 
Riifsda had not feen, is a legume, comprcfled, 
incurved, long, pointed, with fix, feven, 01 
eight feeds. It will he defenbed very fully 
in a paper intended for the Society. The 
Brahmens , vyho adore beautiful obje&s, have 
confecrated the lovely Afoca: they plant it 
near the temples of Siva ; and frequently 
mention a grove of it, in which Ra'van con¬ 
fined the unfortunate Si'ta'. The eighth day 
from the new moon of Chaitra incluhvc is 
called Afocd/htamu 

CsLismi a. Properly black or dark blue , an epithet of 
the Hindu God, ^hofc youthful exploits re¬ 
ferable thofe of Apollo Nonius: he was particu¬ 
larly worfhipped by the hfoafuna, or people ol 
M&t'hura; and Arrian fays, that the Suraceni 
adored Hercules; but the deity whom he 
means, was Hercules Mufagetes , or G op mat'ha, 
who was the Pation of Science, according to 
Mr. Brv ant, or the * God of Eloquence, with 
the Mules in his train/ See Anal. AncUdythoh 
vol. 2. p. 74. The Gopyah were the Patronefles 
of Muiic and Poetry. 

Bttu'cHAMPAc: So the Hindus call a beautiful plant, 
^•efenbed by Rhi*»i, and admitted by Lin- 
naus, under the names of Koempfei 1a rotunda. 
The Indian appellation is very imptoper; as 
the flower has up rcfemblance to the Champac , 
except in the rtchnefs of its odour. Bhu means 
gnund, from which the blofloms rife with a 
thort frape, and icurce live a whole day. 


ri^ejai 
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' Ce'sari, a tioft in Sdnfcrit, fo named from his mane; 
Gift i and Cefara fignifying hair , Etymologifts 
will decide, whether Cafaries and Ccejar had an 
affinity with thofe Indian words. 

AHiLY a', the celebratedconfort of an old Indian fage f 
named Gotama : hence it is the*name of a rich 
Mahrata lady, who employs her wealth in works 
of devotion at Benares and Gaya, as well as in 
her own country. 

Borax, a corruption of the Arabic word burak, or 
brilliant* It is found in its native date both in 
Tibet , according to Gio&gi, and in Nepal , ac¬ 
cording to Father ‘Giuseppe. 

Cusha, pronounced more correQly Cufa with a pala 
tial i ; a grafs held facred by the Brahmens from 
time immemorial. It is the Pod Cynofuroidei 
of Dr. Koenig. 

Beu, the Bclus , probably, of the Giccfo ; for though 
bdl fignify lord in molt caftern dialers, yet in 
Chaldaic , according to Seloen, it was written 
Bel , exa&ly as the name of the Hindu monarch 
is vulgarly pronounced. 

Co'rapushpi, or, Thief-flowered; the corymbed $eir~ 
pus with awled fpikes, lo troublcfome in our 
Indian wajks* 

Campilla, commonly called Camald~guri f a plant 
ufed by dyers, of a new genus; described by 
Dr. Roxburgh. 

Bahmrn, an old Perfian month, and the genius pre- 
fiding over it: the name alfo of a celebrated 
king and hcio. 


Bilva, 
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Bilva, the Cr&'aw Marmelos 9 but certainly mifplaced 
* : in Linn aus* Its fruit has iat«dy been found 

| ; ; very beneficial in diarrhoeas. 

Ahremen: So Hafiz, writes the vowels in this name 
of the evil genius; but in fome Arabian books 
it is written Ahermcn* 

i 

Ik&ABiA* In this celebrated Peninfula the richeft and 
moft beautiful of languages was brought to 
perfeftion. The Arabic diaionary by Goli us 
is the raoft elegant, the moil convenient, and* 
in one word, the bejl> that was ever compiled 
in any language. 

Aguru, the true name of the fragrant aloe-wood. 
The tree grows in Silhet , but has not bioflomed 
in gardens near Calcutta* 


THE 
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XII. 

THE LUNAR YEAR 

OF TH1 

f 

HINDUS , 

ilV HIE PRESIDENT 


H A V INC latd) met by accident with a wonderfully 
curious traft of the learned and celebrated Ra~ 
^kunanJana , containing a full account of all the rites 
and ceremonies in the lunar year, l twice perufed it 
with eageinefs, and piefent the Society with a cor¬ 
rect outline of it, in the foim of a calendar* llluftrated 
with fhort notcs. The many paffages quoted in it from 
the Vedas , the Puidnas, the Sdjlras of law and agro¬ 
nomy, the Cafpa, or facred ritual, and other works of 
immemorial antiquity and repuu d hohnefs, would be 
thoughTTiighlv mterefting by fuch as take pleafure in 
rcfearches conceding the Hindus; but a tranflation of 
them all would fill a confidcrable volume, and fuch 
only aie exhibited as appeared moft djftinguifhed for 
elegance or novelty. The lunar year of three hundred 
and iixty days, is apparently more ancient in India 
than the folar, and began, as we may infer from a 
verfc in the Mdtfya , with the month Afwin , fo called 
becaufe the moon was at the full when that name was 
impofed, in the firfl lunar flation of the Hindu ecliptic* 
the origin of which, being diametrically oppofite to 
the bright ftar Chit? a , may be afeertained m onr fphere 
, With exafclnefs; but, although moft of the Indian falls 
Vot. III. S and 
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Rnd feftivals be regulated by the days of the moon, yet 
tbe mbit folemn and remarkable of them have a mani- 
feft reference to the fuppofed motions of the fun j the 
Durgo'tfava and Holica relating as clearly to the au¬ 
tumnal and vernal equinoxes, as the fleep and rile ot 
Vishnu relate to the folftices. The Jancrantis, or days 
which ihe fun enters a new fign, efpeciallv thofe of 
Tula and Uejhd, arefgreat feftivals of the folar year, 
which anciently began with Paujha near the winter 
folfticc, whence the month Margasirfha has the name 
of jVgrahaydna, ox the year is next before\ The twelve 
months, now denominated from as many ftations of 
the moon, feem to have been formerly peculiar to the 
lunar year j for the old folar months, beginning wilt 
Chaitra, have the following very different names in a 
curious text of the Veda, or the order of the fix Indian 
lea Tons, Madhu, Mddhava, Sucra, Suchi, Nabkas , Nub* 
hdyfa, Ifa, Ur]a, Sahas, Sahafya, Tapes, Tapafya. It 
is ncceffary to premife, that the muc'hya chdndra, or 
primary lunar month, ends with the conj unciion, and tne 
gwna chdndra, or fecondary, with the oppofition. Both 
modes, of reckoning are authorized by the feveral 
Pumriah But, although the atlronomcrs of Cdft have 
adopted the gauna month, and place in Bhadra the 
birth-day of their paftoral God, the muc'hya is here 
preferred, becaufe it is generally ufed in this province, 
$nd efpecially at the ancient feminary of Bralmens at 
Udydpur, now called Navadwipa, bechufe a new ifland 
has beep formed by the Ganges on the fite of the old 
’ ' y, , T bzHindus define a tifhi, or lunar day, to 
time which the moon pa$’e$ through twelve 
ir path fcand to each pac/ha^ or half month, 
though they divide the moon’s 
named cdlas^mc of which they 
conftant, and compare to the firing of a occk- 
chaplet, round which are placed moveable 
Sp’lUt. The Mahncala is the day of the 
p afeifii on. railed Ama, or Amavafya, and defined by- 

WwhQlai the day of the nearejl approach to the fun ; on 
vf' ' 3 ' which 
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which obfequies aic performed to the manes of the 
Pitris, or certain piogemtou of the human iacc, to 
whom the darker fortnight is peculiarly lacred, Ma i\ 
fubtile points aic difcufhd by my author concerning 
the junHion of tw o, or e\ on tince lunar da) s, in foi 1111114 
one fail or fcitival. but inch a detail can be ufcful 
only to the Bidhmens, who could not guide th< 11 flocks, 
as the Raja of Cnjhnanagai aflures me, without the 
afliflancc of Raghunandan. So fond aic the Hindus of 
ni) thological perfomhcations, that they leprcfcnt each 
of the tlnity tit'hts as a beautiful nymph; and the 
Gay att it antra, of which a Sannyd/i made me a prefenr, 
though he confide icd it as the hoheft book aflu tlu* 
Veda , contains flowci) defcnptions of cachmniph, 
much lefemblmg the d< Imcatiuns of the tin ty R( pints 
m the treaties on Ind/ in muhe. 

In what manner the Hindus contuse fo far to iccon- 
cilc the lunar and iolar years, as to make them pi on ed 
concuricntly m their tphemeridcs, might cafil) have 
been ihown, b) exhibitingavcibon of the Nadiyu^ov 
Vaiunes almanack; but their modes of mteicalation 
foim no part of my piefent iubjcct, and would injure 
the fimpluitv of mv woik, without throwing am light 
onthe teligion oi the Hindus. r i he following Tables 
have been very diligently compucd by myfdf with 
two Sanjmt almanac ks, with a fupeificial chapter in 
the work of Abu'ijazl , and with a lift ol Indian holi¬ 
days publifhcd at Calcutta ; m which there aie nine or 
ten falls called JayaUtis, diftinguifhed chiefly by the 
titles of the Avatdras, and twelve or thirteen days 
marked as the beginnings of as many Calpdi, or very 
long periods, an hundred of which conftitute Brah¬ 
ma sage; but having found no authority For thole 
holidays, I have omitted them. Some feftivals, how- 
evei, or fafts, which are palled over in filcncc by Ra¬ 
ghunandan , are here printed in Italic lettei'.; becaule 
they may be mentioned m other books, ani kept holy 
in other provinces, or by paitculai lefts* I cannot 

S 2 refram 
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refrain from adding, that human facrifice «were anciently 
made on the Mahanavami ; and it is declared in the 
Bhawijhya Pur an a, that the head oj a flavghteied man 
give* Durg / a thoufand timei morejdtijachon than that 
oj a buffalo : 

Ndrena sirafh vira pu/itd vidhiwannitpa, 

tupta bhawed bhr'uam Durga verjkani lacjkamevacha 

But in the 7 ?/<£/W ever) ncramedha,or facrifiu ofaman. 
*s expiefsl) fox hidden; and in the fifth book of the Bha- 
s,amt aie the following emphaucal words: 44 Yttxula 
* k va 1 huru/hdhpuni/haxntdhtnayajante^ydjchafl> lyot n 
pa fun c had anti) tdnjcha tdfeha tepafava iha nihataya - 
u nut Mari yiitayantd, ur jho»anaJaunicd iva jmlluttun 
u ‘ tditiya/rh fnvanti " r l hat is, 44 Whatever men in 
l * this world lacnficc human victims, and whatever wi, 

44 men eat tilt flefh of male rattle, thofe men and thole 
* women fliall the animal* hete flam torment in the 
* w manfion of Yama, and, like flaughtermg giants, hav- 
u mg cleaned their lnnbs with axes, fliall quaff then 
u blood,” It nm feem fliange that a human facrifue 
bv a man, fliould l»c no greater dime than eaung the 
flefh of a male lx all b) a w’oman; but it is held a mor¬ 
tal offence to kill a in oeaturc, except for facrificc; and 
none butmalcsmuil ever be famficed; normuft women, 
except after the petformance of a ftdddha bytheir huf- 
bands, tafic the flefh tten of wftirAs. Many Grange 
ceremonies at the Dutgbtfava ftill fubfill among the 
Hindus, both male and female, 4n account of which 
might elucidate fomc veiy oblcure paitsof the Mofatc 
’ law $ but this U not a place foi fuch difquifitions. The 
tcrerfybr oflwngingmih non hooks thioughthemuf- 
cits, cWhe day of the Che ret , was introduced, as I am 
ciCuibly informed, in modem times, by a fupeifhtious 
prince, named tana, who was a Saw a of the raoft au- 
itercfcO: but tlx tuflom is bitterly ccufured by learn¬ 
ed Hindu s and the da) is, thercfoie, omitted in the fol¬ 
lowing abridgment ul the Tii'ht tatwa . 


A/swina. 
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A'SWIN 


I. Na\aidtricam. a . 

II. 

III. Acfhaya. h. 

I V. 

V. Say am-adhi\a fa. r. 

VI. Shaft)adicalpa bodhanam. d, 

VII. Patiica pravefa. e. 

VIII. Mahafhtami fandhipuja. 

IX. Mahanavami./. Matiwantara. f 

X. Vijaya. Ju 
XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. A'fwim. Cdjagara. i. 


a. By fome the fiift nine nf$hts are allotted to the 
decoiation of Dlrga', with i.'icnionics pecuhai to 

ead^ _ , 

, Blian (fnyoilra. 


b . When certain days of the moon fall on certain 
days of the week, they are called acjhdyui^ or unferijh- 
ablc . 


c. The evening preparation for her drefs. 


d. On 
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d. On this day Ihe is commonly awakened, and her 
fdlival begins. 

Dew-pur ana. 


e. She Is invited to a bower of leaves fiom unit 
plants, of which the Bilva is the chief. 


* 

f The Idft of the three great days. tc The facii- 
te ficed bcafts mult be killed at one blow, with a bioad 
<b fword or a *haip axe.” 

Cahca-purana . 


f. The fourteen days, named Manwantay as, arc fup- 
poled to be the lirft oi as many very long pei iod% each 
of which was the reign ot a Menu : the ) arc all placed 
accoidmg to the Bhawifftya and Matfa. 


h> The Goddcfs difmifled with reverence, and hei 
image caft into the river, but without Mantras. 

Bail dflej u Hu,. 

i 


i. On this full moon the fiend Nicujwbha led his 
arm^gainft IDvrga'; and Lacshmi deft ended, pro- 
min^lg^caUh to thofe who were awake: hence the 
night is palled playing at ancient chefs. Cuve'ra alfo 
and Inura are worihipped. 

Lainga and Brdhmq, 


A'sWina ; 
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A'swin a; 
Oi, Qartica f 


U 

H. 

III. 

JY. 

V. 

VJ, 

VII. 

VIII. DagdW. <7. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Rhfttachaturdasi Yamaterpanam. i . 

XV. Ladlimipujadipanwita. c. Sj&mapuja. Ul~ 
cadanam. d . 


Oftic da\ s called dagdha 9 or burnt , are variable, 
and depend onMome inaufpicious conjunctions. 


Vidya-Jir omani. 


b . Bathing, and libations to regent of the 

fouth, or the lower world, and judge of departed 
fpirits. 

Lainga, 


c , A fail 

♦ 
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c. A fail all day, and a great feflival at night, m 
honour of Lacshmi, with illuminations on trees and 
houfcs. Invocations arc made at the fame time to 
Cuve'ra. 

Rudra-dhera, 


5< On this night, when the Gods, having been de- 
** ltvered by Ce'sava, were {lumbering on the rocks 
a that bounded the fea of milk, Lacshmi, no longci 
** fearing the J>aityas 9 flept apart on a lotos.” 

Brd/ma. 


d. Flowers are alfo offered on this day to Syama , or 
the Black, an epithet of Bhava'ni, who appears in 
the Cahjvg, as a damfel twelve years old . 

Varanasi Fanjica . 


Torches and flaming brands are kindled agd con* 
fecrated, to burn the bodies of kinfii^en who may be 
dead in battle or in a foreign country, and to light 
them through the {hades of death to the manfion of 
Yama* 


Thejjtffritcs bear a linking refemblance to thpfe of 
Ceres anq \ Profcrpine. 


Ca'atica, 
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Ca'rtica. 


I. D\ uta pratipat. a . Behpuji. 

II. Blnatn dwitiya. c, 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. Acfhaya. 

VIII. CodiL’liaflitami. d, 

IX. Duiga navami. e» Yugaday./ 

X. 

XT. Utt’hanaicadasi. g. Baca panchacam. 

MI. Nlanwantaia. 

xm. 

XIV. SithneintChanam . 

XV. Caitica. Mauwantara. Danam&vafyacam, A. 


c. Maiia'dl'va was beaten on this day at a game 
of chance by Pa'rv.vh' : hence games of chance are 
allowed in the morning; and the winner expe£U a 
for tunate ly car. 

\ Brdhma, 


b. A nightly feftiVal, with illuminations and offer- 
ings oi flowers, in honour of the ancient king Bdi . 


c. Yama, child of the Sun, was entertained on 
this lunar day by the river-goddefs Yamun \\ his 
younger filler; hence the day is facred to them both; 
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and fillers give emeitainmenis to their brotheis, whc 
make prcfcnts in return. 

Lainga, Mafiabhdiata . 

d. Cows are on this day to be fed, rarefied, and at¬ 
tended in their paftuics; and the Hindus aie to wall 
round them with ceremony, keeping them alwajs tc 
the right-hand. 

Bhtma pa? da ama. 

t, u To eat nothing but dry lice on this day of the 
(t moon for nine fucceflive years,will fccute the favoui 
“oFDurgaV* 

Cdhcd-purima . 


J. The firlt day of the Titid Yu$a. 

Yatfhnaoa . Bhdhma . 

g. Vishnu rifes on this dav* and in iome jears on 
the fourteenth , from his Humber of (our months, lie 
is waked by this incantation : u The clouds arc dii- 
w perfed; the full moon will appear in peifeQ biight- 
** nefs; and I come, m hope of acquiring punty, to 
** offer the frclh flowers of the fedfon. Awake fiom 
** thy long Humber, awake, O Lotd of all woilds! ’ 

Vdrdka . Mfltfvd. 

r 

The Lord of all woilds neither {lumbers nor fleeps. 


* * 


A ftrid fkft is obiei ved on the* eleventh ; and even 
f Baca, a water bird, attains, it is laid, from hu 
unS food. 

VidydJirimant . 

CHIU to Brdinners arc indifpcnfably ncccfiary on 




e. 


Ca'riich* 
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Carticaj 

Or, Margafi'rjha, 

I# 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

JX. 

*. 

XL 

-mr 

xm. 

XIV. Acfhayd. 

XV. Gofahafri. a. 

a . Bathing in the Ganga, and other appointed ceres* 
monies, on this day, will be equally rewarded with $. 
gift of a thoufand cows to the Brahmens . 

Vyafa. 


Ma'roasi'rsha* 
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Ma'kgasi'rsha. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Guha fhalhti. a . 

VII. Mitra feptami, b, Navannam. 

VIII. Navannam. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Ac'handa dwadafu Navannam. 

XIII. 

XIV. Paihana chaturdasi. c. 

XV. Margasirfhi. Navannam: 


a. Sacred to Scanda, or CVriicl'ya, God of 
Arms. 

Bhawijhjjra . 

t 

I, In honour of the Sun. Navannam fignifies new 
grain^ oblations of which are made on any of the days 
to which the word is annexed. 


€' Cav%i to he worfhipped at night, and cakes of 
be eaten in the form of large pebbles, 

Bhamjhya, 


Ma'rcasi'rsha: 
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M \'rga.si'rsha: 
Of, Paujka. 


u: 

Ill. 
l\ , 

\ 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Pupiflitaca 

IX. Dagdh*. 

X. 


XI. 


"XU. 


XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

a Cakes of rice are offered on this day, which is 
![-„ ca ])ed Aindrl, from Inira, to the mane's of *n- 

:cftors- Oobhila. 


Pausha. 



THfc ttWAft YEA* 




JPAUSIIA. 

I. The morning of the Gods 9 or beginning of the 
Old Hindu year. 

II. Dagdha. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. Manwantaii. 

XII* 

, XIII. 

XIV. 

Xv. Pauflu. 


I’.M'SHA. 
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Pm h \ 

Or, Ms?! * 

I. 

II. 

III. 
t\ . 

\ . 

VI. 

\ 11. 

VIII. 'KnU'l . - ■ 

IX 

X. 

M. 

\II. 

\111. , 

MV. RaUi.i, ’.a 4 ci <* k. t> 

XV. 


On this .U, call, d alio Pr.M-J. from Pri- 
iiipati, or the l.oid of Cie.turcs, the (led. of male 
kids 0, wild dec. .. oBcrcd to the nunc. ^ ^ 

u On the eighth lunar day Icmhva'cu rpoke tW 
« u (on VicL-csm* Go, lobuft youth, and having 

“ oblation.” fferivanta. 

b. Bathing at the firR' appearance of Aruna » ot 
the dawn. Yama. 


Ma'cha. 
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Magha. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. Varada chaturt*hi. Gauripuja. a . 

V. Sri panchami. b . 

VI. 

VII. Bhafcara feptami. c. Macau Manwantari. 

VIII. Bifhmafhtami. d. 

IX. Mahanaudtu 

X. 

XI. Bhaimi. e 

XII. Shtatiladanam. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

X\ . MAghi. Yugadya. j. Danamuvdfvacani. 


e. 1 he woiHiip of G u, ri', fuinamed Varada, oi 
boom, 

Bhawifhyoilara. 

h . On this lunar (Id) Sarawv mi% heie called bai', 
fhr Goddds of Arts and Eloquence, is worfhipped 
With offerings of perfumes, flowers, and drefled rice. 
Even the implements of writing and books are treated 
>nh refpefcf, and not ufed on this holiday. 

Samvatfara pradipcu 


A Mtioatton on Sarasw\ti\ 

* May the goddefs of fpeech enable us to attain 
‘ all poffiblc felicitv ; flic who wear: on her locks a 
» ‘young 
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* young moon, who (hines with cxquifite luftrc, whofe 

* body bends with the weight of her full breafts, who 

6 fits reclined on a white lotos, and from the crimfon 
6 lotos of her hands, pours radiance on the inftruments 
4 of writing, and on the books produced by her 
6 favour !” Sdr add tllaca • 


« 

c. A fall in honour of the Sun, as a form of 
Vi&hnu. Varaha-purana* 


It is called alfo Mac dr >. from the conflellation of 

4 g 

Macara, into which the Sun enters on the firfl of the 
folar Magha, Cruya calpa taru* 


This day has alfo the names of Rat'hyd and Rat'ha 
fiplam >, becaufc it was the beginning or Mamoan - 
tard when a new Sun afeended his car. 

Ndrajinha. Mdtfya* 


i. A libation of holy water is offered by all the 
lour clafTcs, to the manes of the \aliant and pious 
Bhi'sijma, f'on of Gang a'. Bhawijhyottara * 

e. Ceremonies with tila 9 or fefamnm , in honour of 
Biu'ma. Vijhnu-dherma * 


/. Til a offered in fix different modes- Mdlfyu* 
g. The firft day of the Caliyvga, Brahma* 


Vol. Ill, T 


Ma'chAj 
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Ma'cha : 
Or, Phalguna. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Sacifhtaca. <*. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Siva ratri. 5* 

XV. 


4 . Green vegetables are offered on this day to the 
Manes of anceftors: it is called alfo Vaiftoedhisi, 
from the Vatfwedevdh, or certain paternal progeni¬ 
tors. _ _ 

Gobhila . 

4 


| h A rigdfpus faff, with extraordihary ceremonies 
.^honour of the Sivahnga, or Phullus. 

a 

Tjdna JamhilL 


Pha'lguna. 
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P’ha'lguna* 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. ’ Dagdhd* 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

JX> 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Govinda dwadash a. 

XIII. 

XIV. P’halgum. Manwantara Dolayatia, 

a. Bathing in the Gangd for the leraiflion of mor¬ 
tal fins* 

Tddma. 


b Halted , 01 I'h ilgufjava, vulgarly Hal?, the great 
fefhvai on the approach of the vernal equinox, 

. • 

Kings and people [port on this day in honour of GS* 
vinda , who is carried in a do Id, or palanquin* 

Brahma . Scdnda* 


T a 


PWlguna* 
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PV Vicuna: 
Or, Chaxtra . 

I. 

a, 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Sitahl fuja. 

IX. 


X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Mahdvdrunl ? 

XIV. 

XV. Mauni. a. Acftiaya. Man wan tar a. 


a* Bathing in filencc. 


Vydja . Scania » 


C«AITRA 
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Cm u i p 

I. The lumfolar yeai of Vkrama'jij ^ k i;ms 

II. 

III. Manwantara. 

4 IV. 

V. 

VI. Scanda-Ihafliti a 

VII. 

VIII. Afocafhtdini. b. 

IX. Srirdma-navami. c. 

X. 

XI. 

XU. 

XIII* Madana-tiayodasi. d. 

XIV. Madana-chatuidasi, e. 

XV. Chaitri, Manwantara. 

(i. Sacred to C a/riici'ya, the Cod of War. 

Devi-purdna, 

b . Men and women of all clafles ought to bathe in 

fome holy ftream, and,if poffible, in the Brahmaputra : 
they fhould alfo drink water with buds of the Ajdca 
floating on it. See p. 254. SianJa. 

c. The birth-day of R Vm\Ch\ndr\. Ceicmomcs 

are to be pcrfoimcd with the mytlical Hone Sdiagrd * 
mb and leaves of Tulasi. Agajlya. 

d. A feftival in honour of Cama diva , God of 

Love. Bhaunjhya . 

f. The fame continued with mufic and bathing. 

Saurdgama . Devala* 


The 
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The Hymn to Ca'ma# 


l. Hail, god of the floweiy bow; hail, war* 
rior with a fifh on thy banner; hail, powerful di¬ 
vinity, who caufeth the firmnefs of the lage to foifake 
him, and fubdueft the guardian deities of eight re¬ 
gions i 


a. O, Candvrpv, thou fon of Ma'diiava ! O, 
Mara, thou foe of S'kmbhara! Glory be to thee, 
who loveft the goddefs Rtn; to thee, by whom all 
worlds are fubdued; to thee, who fpiingeft from the 
heart! 


3. Glory be to Madana, to Ca'ma; to Ilim who 
is formed as the God of Gods; to Him, by whom 
Brahma', Vishnu, Siva, Indra, are filled with emo¬ 
tions of rapture! 



May all my mental cares be removed, all my 
oreal fuffenngs terminate! May the objeft of my 
be attained, and my felicity continue for evet! 


Bhawi/hya purana. 


ClIAITRA I 



ct tn* hinoui. 


m 


Chaitra : 

Or, Vaific'ha . 

I. 

II. Dagdhd. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Varuni. a. 

XIV. Angaraca dinam. b . 

XV. 


a. So called from Vanina, or the lunar contlellation 
Satabhi/ha . When it fails on Saturday, it is named 
Mahavdrunl . Bathing by day and at night in the 
Gangd. 

Scania, 


* ' 

b. Sacred, I believe, to the planet Mangala, u A 
“ branch of Stiuhi (Euphorbia) in a whitened velTel, 
u plkced with a red flag on the* JUmfe-top, on the 
«* fourteenth of the dark half Chaitra, dnvcs away 
66 fin and difeafe." 

Rajamdrtanda . 


^VaisaVi**, 
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Vaisa'c’ha. 


I. 

II. 

III. Acfha^ a tritiyS. a> Yugadya. 1. Parasuruma. 

IV. 



Dagciha. 

VII. JahmJtptamu 

VIII. 

IX. 


X. 

XI. 

XII. Pipitaca dwadasi. c. 

XIII. 

XIV. Nrt[inha ehaturdash 

XV. Vaisac’M. Danamavafyacam. 


A. Gifts on this day of water afid grain, efpcc ially 
of bark y, with oblations to Crishna of perfumes, and 
other religious .*itcs, produce fruit without end in the 
Ut%t world. 


Scdnda . Brahma . Bhdwijhya . 


The 
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b. The fir ft day of the Satya yuga. 

Brahma. Vai/hnava , 

u Water and oil of tila , offered on the Yugddy&s to 
<6 the Pitris , or progenitors of mankind, are equal to 
{6 obfequies continued for a thouiand years.” 

V ijhnu-purdna. 

This was alfo the day on which the river Gangd 
flowed from the foot of Vishnu down upon Himalaya , 
where (he was received on the head of Siva, and led 
afterwards to the ocean by king Bhdgirat'ha : hence 
adoration is now paid to Gangd , Himalaya , Sancara f 
and his mountain CaUaja ; nor muft Bhdgirat'ha be 
iicglcUcd, 

Brahma . 

c . Libations to the manes. 

Raghunandan, 

Note on ^.275. 

Dolaydtra. b. 


Compate this holiday, and the fuperftition on the 
fourth of Bhdd a y with the two Egyptian lelhvals 
mentioned by Pit iarch; one called the entrance of 
Osiris into the Moon , and the other, /its confinement 
or enclofure m $n dik 

The people ufually claim four other days for their 
fports, and fprinklc one another with a red powder , 
in imitation of vernal flowers; it is commonly made 
with the mucilaginous root of a fragrant plant, co¬ 
loured with Bakkam , or Sappan-wood, a little alum 
being added to extiacl and fix the rednefs. 


VaisaVp^ 
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VaisaVha : 

Or, JyaiJkt'ha, 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. Dagdha. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Savitri vratam. a „ . . 

XV. 

41. A fzfi, with ceremonies by women, at the root? 
of the Mien fig-tiee, to preferve them from widotP- 
hood. 

Parafara . Rdjamdrtanda. * 
Cntya chinidmcm . 


Jyaism’ha. 
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Jyauht HA. 

I. 

II. 

III. Rembha tritiya. a, 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Aranya Ihalhtl. b, 

VII. Acjhaya. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. Ddbdhara. c. 

XI. Nirjalauadau. d, 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Champara chaturu. e . 

XV. Jyaiflit’hi. Manwantaii. 


a. On this d’ay df the moon the Hindu women imi¬ 
tate Re mb ha', the fea-born goddefs of beauty, who 
bathed on the fame day, with particular ceremonies. 

Rhawijhybttara* 


h. Women 
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b. Women walk in the forejls with a fan in one 
band, and eat ceitain vegetables, in hope ol beautiful 
children. 

Rdjamartanda . 


Sec the account given by Puny of the Dnudicuf 
mifletoe, or oifcum , which was to be gathered when 
the moon was Jix days old, as a piclcrvatnc fiom 

v 



f. The woid means ten-removing or remov ng ten 
Jins i an epithet of Ganga, who tflaccs ten fins, how 
heinous foever, committed in ten picvious bnths by 
iuch as bathe in her wateis. 

Bi ahma-vaiicrta . 


A Couplet by Sakc’hi. 

<c On the tenth ol Jyaijht'ha , in the blight half of 
u the month, on the day oi Man gala, Son of the 
« Earth, when the moon was in Hafla , thi& daughter 
* e of Jahnu burft from the rocks, and flowed over the 
<e land inhabited by moitals: on this lunai day, thcre- 
w foie, ihe waffles olF un hns (thus have the venerable 
** lages declared) and gives an hundred times more 
u felicity thin could be attained by a m) riad of 
cc AfivavtedLiS) or jae^ifices oja hoxJf»\ 

d. A fall fo ftriQ, that even water mull not be 
tailed. 

e. A fdlivalj I fuppofc, with the flowers of the 
Ckampaca . 


jYAtsttr'itA: 
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Jy m wn' 11 1 
Or, A'Jhtn ft<7 

1. 

II. 

III. 

IV. Dagdhn 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. \mbuw hi praJtrii. c 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Ambu\«uhi tydgah. 

XIV. 

XV. Gofdhafn. 

a. The Earth in her courfes till the thirteenth. 

JyohJh. 


A'shaVha 
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A'siiaVua* 

I. 

m 

II. Rat’ha Yatra. a . 


III. 

IV. 

V. 

Vi. 


vii. 

VIII. 


IX. 

X. Manwantaia. 

XI. SavanaiLritUii. Ritiau sayanam. b, 

XII. 


XIII. 

XIV. 

w 

XV. A'fhaihi. Manwantaia. Danamavafyacam. 


a. The image of Crishna, in the chara&er of Jagan* 
fiat’ha, or Lord of the Univeifr, n> borne by day m a 
W> together with thofc of Ralara'ma and Subiia- 
jdra': when the moon rifes the leafl begins, but muft 
tpi i as foon as it fus, Scania. 


1M* The night of the Cods beginning with the fum- 
mer folfticc, Vishnu icpofes four months on the fer¬ 
ment *Se'sh Bhagavata . Matjya . Vdraha . 


A'shaVha s 
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I. 


A'sha'd’ha : 
Or, Srdvana. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 


V. Manafapanchami. <z. 

VI. Dagdha . 

VII. 

VIII. Manwantaia. 


IX. 


X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 


a* In honour of De'vi, the goddefs of Nature, 
furnamed Manafd , who, while Vishnu and all the 
Coda were (Iceping, fat in the fliape of a ferpent on a 
branch of Smhi } topreferve mankind from the venom 
of (hakes. Gdruda . Devi-pui ana* 


z 


SraVana. 
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Sra'vana. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. NagapanchamL J. 

VI. 

vir. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. S'idvam. 


a. Sacred to the Drmi-gods in the form of Serpents , 
who are enumeiated in the Padma and Qdruda purdnas . 
Doors of houfes are fmeared with cow-dung and 
JVmta-leaves, as a prefervativc from poifonous rep¬ 
tiles. 

Bhawijhya • 
Rctndcara. 

0 « 

Both in the Padma and Gdruda 9 we find the ferpent 
Cdliya, whom Crisiina flew in his childhood, among 
the deities worlhippcd on this day ; as the Pythian 
fnake, according to Ci kmens, was adored with Apollo 
at Delphi , 


Sra'vana ; 
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Sra'van \ ' 
Or, Bhutha. 


1 . 

II. 

in, 
tv. 
v. 
v r. 

VII. Dagdhtl 

VIII. Crifhndjanmalhtami. r, fd\anii /- 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

MI. 

XIII. Vugadya. i 

AI\ . 

\\ r . Anuvrifya. 

a. The biith-dav of Crishs* v> fon ol Maiia'm \'ya, 
in the form c A I)i'\ \l i\ 

Vastjhl'ha . Bhau ijhybliara* 

l. A fluff fall fiom midnight. In the book, en¬ 
titled Dxvaita nirnayu, it is laid, that the Jayanti yoga 
happens whenever the moon is in Rohin ?, on the eighth 
of any dark foitqigh^: but Vara'ha Mihira confines 
it to the time when the Sun is in Sihka. This faft, 
during which Chandra and Ro'niNi'are worlhippedf 
is alfo Called Rbhint vrata . 

' Brdlmdnda* 

c. The firfl day of the DwUpara Yuga. 

Brahma . 


Vox. III. 


U 


Bha'dra* 
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Bha'dra. 

I. 

II. 

IH. Manwanlaia. 

IV. Hcrtial/cd. Ganefa chaturt'hi. Nafhtachan- 
dia. a. 

V. Riflii fandiamt, 

VI. 

VII. \rfha\ d lalita. b. 

VIII. Duivaflitami. c. 

L\. 

\. 

\I. Parf^apcriuitanam. d, 

\II. S'aciort'haiiarn. e. 

Mil. 

XIV. Auantra vratam./. 

XV. Bhadii. 


<7. Cimirj\, falfely accttfed in his childhood of 
having Rolen a gun fiom Prasha a, who had been 
killed by a lion, /id iumfelf in the moon; to fee which 
on the nvo fourth days of Bhndi a is inaufpicious. 

Bt alma . Bhojadtva. 
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b. A ceremony, called Cuccuti vratam , performed 
by women, m honour of Siva and Durga'. 

Bhawijhya . 


c. <e The family of him who performs holy rites 
u on this lunar day, (hall flourifh and increafe like 
“ the grafs durvX” It u the rayed AgroJUs, 

Bhaivi/Jnotfara . 


d. Yisn.i flecping, tuin^. on his fide. 


MJtJya . 

Bhauifhya • 


e. Princes erefcl poles adorned with flowers, by 
way of ftandards, m honour of In dim. The cere¬ 
monies die mount !\ defenbed in the Cdticd-jpwana, 


/. Sacred H> VisiiNU, with the title of Anqnta, or 
Infinite, 


BhawJhyQttara* 
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Bn v'dra : 

Or, A'fwma. 

T Aparapacfha. Brahma [aottru 

II 

nr 

IV Xafiita ihamiia. 

V 
VI. 

VII Vgafh odayah. a 

V in. 

IX. Boflhanam. b. 

\ 

\T 

XII. 

XIII fttaghatra/emati fiiidd/iam 

XIV 

X\ Mahala\a. Amavafya. 


u I hrec da, bcf m fun enters the conftel- 
Idtion of lan)ii, Jcr th< people who dwell in Gaura 
oflei a dtlh ol (lo'»trs to 

B t (Vtma-vamrta, 


Having 
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Having poured water into a fea-fhell, let the vo¬ 
tary fill it with white flowers, and unground rice; 
then, turning to the fouth, let him offer it with this 
incantation: 4 Hail, Cumbhayo'ni, born in the fight 
6 of Mitra and Varuna, bright as the blolfoni of 
6 the grafs caja ; thou, who fp range ft from Agxi and 
* Ma'ruta.’ Cdfa is the Jpontaneous Saccharum. 

Ndrajinha . 

This is properly a feflival of the folar year, in ho¬ 
nour of the fage Agastya, fuppofed, after his death, 
to prefide over the ftar Canopus. 

b. Some begin on this day, and continue till the 
ninth of the new moon, the great feftival called Dur - 
gotfava , in honour of Durga', the Goddefs of Na¬ 
ture; who is now awakened with fports and mufic, as 
{he was waked in the beginning by Bra'hma during 
the night of the Gods. Cdtica-purdna . 

Note on p. 265. Utt’hanaicadasi. g. 

In one almanack I fee on this day Tulasi-vivdha , 
or the marriage of Tu lasi' ; but have no other autho¬ 
rity for mentioning fuch a feftival. Tulasi' was a 
nymph beloved by Crishna, but transformed by him 
into the Parndfa , or black Ocymum , which commonly 
bears her name. 


General Note. 

0 > 

If the feftivals of the old Greeks, Romans , Perfians , 
Egyptians, and Goths, could be arranged with ex- 
aBnefs in the fame form with thefe Indian Tables, 
there would be found, I am perfuaded, a ftriking re- 
femblance among them; and an attentive compari- 
foh of them all, might throw great light on the reli¬ 
gion, and, perhaps, on the hiliory, of the primitive 
world. 
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XIII. 

ON EGYPT, 


Other Countries adjacent to the Ca'li' River, 
or Nile of Ethiopia. 

FROM THE ANCIENT BOOKS OF THE HINDUS. 


Lieutenant Francis Wilford. 


SECTION THE FIRST. 


M Y original defign was to compofe a diflertation 
entirely geographical^ an Egypt and other Coun¬ 
tries bordering upon the Nile ; but as the Hindus have 
no regular work on the fuhjeft of geography, or none 
at V;ift that e ver came to tny knowledge, I was under 
a nccdlity of extracting my materials from their hifto- 
rical poems, or, as they may be called more properly, 
their legendary 'ales; and in them I could not expefct 
to meet with requilite data for afeertaining the relative 
iituations of places: I was pbliged, therefore, to ftudy> 
fuch parts of their ancient books as contained geogra^ 
phical info/mation; and to follow the track, real or 
imaginary, of their deities and heroes; comparing all 
their legends with fuch accounts of holy places in the 
regions of the weft, as have been prelervcd by the 
firttk mythologifts; and endeavouring to prove the 
identity of places by the fimilariry of names, and of re-. 
markable ctrcumjlances ; a laborious though needfaify 
operation, by which the progrefs of my work has been-* 
greatly retiqtfjui. 

The; 
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The mythology of the Hindus is often incontinent 
and contradi&oiy, and the fame tale is refitted many 
different ways. Their phyfiology, aftronomy, and hif- 
tory, are involved in allegories and enigmas, which 
cannot but feem extravagant and ridiculous : nor 
could any thing render them fupportable, but a belief 
that mod of thitai have a recondite meaning; though 
many of them ftfid, perhaps, no firmer bahs than the 
heated imagination of deluded funaticks, or of hypo*' 
ernes interefted in the worfitip of fome particular deity* 
Should a key to their eighteen Pmanat exift, it is 
more than probable that the wa-ds of it would be* 
too intricate, or too ftiff with the 1 u/t of time, for any 
ufeful purpofc; yet, as a near coincidence between 
proper names and circumjlancn could Icarcc ha\c been 
accidental, fome light might mutually be expected 
from the comparifon winch I relolved to make. It is 
true, that an accurate knowledge of the old northern 
and wcflcrn mythology, of the Coptuk and othc 1 dia¬ 
lers now ufed in countries adjacent to the Ni<c, of 
eaftern languages, and, above all, of Sanfui>, nia) be 
thought effentially neccffaiy for a work of this natuie ; 
and unfortunately I poflefs few of thefe ad\antagcs; 
yet it will not, I hope, be eonhdered as prefumptuous, 
if I prefent the Aftaue Sot lety with the u fult of my 
inquiries, defiring them to believe, that when I fcctn to 
make any pofitne aflertion, I only declaie my own 
humble opinion, but never mean to write in a dogma¬ 
tical flyle, or to intimate an idea, that my own convic¬ 
tion fliould preclude in any degree the full cxeicife of 
their judgment 

So firiking, in my apprehenfion, is the fimilarity 
between icveral Hindu legends and numerous paffages 
in Gieck authors concerning the Nile, and the coun¬ 
tries on Us borders, that, in ordei to evince their iden** 
nty, or ai leaft their affinity, little moic is requifitc 
than barely to exhibit a comparative view of them. 

% he Hindu s have no ancient civil hiftorvfl^nor had the 
4 , m Egyptians 
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Egyptians any work purely hiftorical; but there is ^ 
abundant *reafon to believe that the Hindus have pre*i -'i 
fcrved the religious fables of Egypt , though wc cannot ^ 
yet pofitively fay by what means the Brahmens acquir¬ 
ed a knowledge of them. It appears, indeed, that a 
free communication formerly lubfifted between Egypt 
and India , lince Ptolemy acknowledges himfelf in¬ 
debted for much information to many learned Indians, 
whom he had feen at Alexandria; and Lucian informs 
us, that pilgrims from India reforted to Hierapolis in 
Syria ; which place is called in the Purdnas , at leaft 
as it appears to me, Mahdbhdgd, or the ftation of tht 
Goddcfs Devi, with that epiihet. Even to this day 
the Hindus occalionally vilit, as I am a(Tured, the twv 
Jwdld-muc’his, or Springs of Naphtha, in Cusha-dm- 
pa within ; the firit of which, dedicated to the fame 
g<3^S^§i,3 with the epithet Aadydfd , is not far from the 
7vjws'; and Strabo mentions a temple, on that Very 
Ipot, inferibed to the goddefs Anaias. 


The fecond, or great jwdld-muc’hi, or fpring with a 
flaming mouth , is near Baku ; from which place, 1 am 
told, fome Hindus have attempted to vilit the Sacred 
I/lands in the weft ; an account of which, from the 
Puranas , will (if the publick approve this elfay) be the 
fubjett of a future work. A Yog), now living, is laid 
to have advanced, with bis train of pilgrims, asi^r as 
Mofcow ; but, though he was not ill ufed by the Rujfiam $ 
they flocked in fuch crowds to fee him, that lie was 
•often obliged'to interrupt his devotions, in order to 
fatisfy their curiofity ; he therefore chofe to return ; 
and t i indeed, he would probably have been expofed to 
firniiar inconvenience in the Sacred IJles , without ex¬ 
cepting Brcta-Jl'hdn , or the place of religious duty., 
'■:Thlswettern pilgrimage may account for a fact men- 
IMJiiid, I think, by Cornelius Nepos, (but, as printed,, 
books are fcarcc in this country, I fpeak only from re-, 
collection,) that certain Indi, or Hindus, were (hip- 

wrecked 
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r wrecked oh the ft ores of the Baltick. Many Brdh- 
| mens^ indeed, affert, that a great intercourfe anciently 
I fub lifted between India and countries in the weft; and, 
las far as I have examined their facred books, to which 
| they appeal as their evidence, I ffrongly incline to be- 
? lieve their affertion. 


The Sanfcrit books are, both in fize and number, 
ytTV confiderable; and, as the legends relating to 
Mgypt lie difperfed in them, without order or con 
ti&xion, I have fpared neither labour nor cxpenfe to 
collebt them; but, though I have in that way done 
jnuch, yet much remains to be done, and mull be left, 
Ifear, to others, who can better afford to make a col- 
le&ion fo voluminous and expenlive. I had the hap- 
pinefs to be ftationed at Benare the centre ot' Jfff^idu 
learning; and, though my laborious duties left me 
very little time for literary purfuits, yet my appoint¬ 
ment fiipplied me with means to defray the ncceffary 
charges, which I could not olherwife have afforded. 
To the friendlhip of Mr. Duncan I am deeply in¬ 
debted : his encouragement and fupport had a great 
effe& on the Brahmens ; nor fhould I, without hi^ af- 
fj ft a nee, have met with that fuccefs which has reward¬ 
ed my labour. It will appear, in the courfe of my 
&ffay, that I have derived infinite advantage from the 
Tjr^yeU of Mr. Bruce, to which I fo frequently refer, 
it was hardly poffiblc to cite them conftantly; and 
;^make this general acknowledgment o£my obligation 
ib him : even the outline of the map prefixed to this 
4 /fibrtatiou, is borrowed from his elaborate Chart. 
Tbbfe who may follow rue in this path, will addeofj- 
fkkrabiy, no doubt, to the materials which I/have 
^maffed, and may poffibly corretl fome errors imp, 
vdtich I may have fallen : happy fhall I be to have*led 
the way todifeoveries, from which very important con* 
^lafious mav be deduced. ^ 


The 
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The Hindus, I believe, have no work profeflfedly 
written on popular geography, that is, on the face of. 
this globe, according to the fyftem of their aftrono- 
raers. They have large charts of the univerfe, ac¬ 
cording to the Paurdnicas, with explanatory notes, 
and, perhaps, with treatifes to elucidate their fables j 
and fome of the Purdnas contain lifts of countries, 
rivers and mountains, with a general divifion of tho 
known world, which are alfo to be found in a few of 
their aftronomical books. The Bauddkas , or followers . 
of Tina, have a fmall traft on geography, entitled 
Triioca Derpan, or, The Mirror of Three Worlds; 
which Mr. Burrow was fo kind as to lend me: k 
is a moft extravagant compofition; and fuch is the 
antipathy of the Brahmens to the Jainas , that no ex* 
planation of it can be expe&ed from them; but, 
fhould I have lei fare and opportunity to examine it, 
the talk may be attended with fome advantage; though 
the proper names are in general changed, and accom¬ 
modated to the heterodox fyftem. 

According to the orthodox Hindus , the globe is 
divided into two hemifpheres, both called Mlru ; 
but the fuperior hemifphere is diftinguifiled by the 
name of Sumeru, which implies beauty and excel¬ 
lence, in oppofition to the lower hemifphere, or Cm- 
meru, which fignifies the reverfe. By Meru, with¬ 
out any adjuntt, they generally mean the higher or 
northern hemifphere, which they deferib^ with $ 
profufion ofpoetical imagery, as the feat of delights; 
'while they/feprefent Cumeru as the dreary habitation 
of demons, in fome parts intenfely cold, and in 
others fo hot that the waters are continually boiling, 
In propriety, Meru denotes the pole and the 

polar regions; but it is the celeftial north pole 
ropnd which they place the gardens and metropolis 
In dr a; while Yama holds his court in the op. 
pofite polar circle, or the ftation of Afar as, whe 
warred .with the Suras , or Gods of the Firmament 
' Ther 
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There is great reafon to believe that the old in* 
habitants of the fouthcrn hemifphere, among whom 
Were the Ethiops and Egyptians, entertained a very 
different opinion of their own climate, and of courfe 
i&prefentea the fummit of the northern hemifphere 
as a region of horrors and mifery. We find, ac~ 
cording!v, that the Greeks, who had, imported moil 
of their notions from Egypt , placed their hell under 
the north pole, and confined Crohgs to a cave in the 
frozen circle. In the Pur anas we meet with firong 
Indications of a terrejlrial paradife, different from that 
the general Hindu fyftcni, in the fouthcrn parts of 
Africa ; and this may be connected with the opinion 
adopted by the Egyptians, who maintained it againlt 
Ihe Seyihians with great warmth, (for the ancient in¬ 
habitants of the two hemifpheres were perpetually 
wrangling on their comparative antiquity,) that the 
Ethiopians were the oldeft nation on earth. 

.Several divifions of the whole continent were made 
by different perfons at different times; and the modern 
Brahmens have jumbled them all together. The mod 
ancient of them is mentioned in the Purdnas , entitled 
Vdyu and Brahmdnda ; where that continent is divided 
into feven dw'ipas, or countries with water on two 
fides; fo that, like jazirah in Arabick, they may fignify 
either i/lands or peninfulas . They are faid to be 
wholly furroundedsby a vaft ocean, beyond which lie 
^■regic^and mountains of Atala ; whence mod pro- 
the Greeks derived their notion of.the celebrated 
Mantis, which, as it could not be found ^f'ter having 
oiice been difeovered, they conceived to have been 
dcftroyed by iome fhock of nature; an opinion iorm r 
in the true Hindu fpirit; for the Brahmens would 
father fuppofe the wiiole economy of the univerfe dj|j- 
ildTbed, than quedion a fingle fact related in, their' 
book* of authority. The names of thole iflands, 
peninfulas, arc Janzbu, Avga, Yam a, Yamaha or 
aya, Sane'ha, Cujka , and Vardfya, J 
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In the centre is Jambu, or the inland part of Aja:\ 
to the eaft of it ar t Angn, Yama , and Yamala , reckoned 
from north to fouth; to the weft, Sanc'ha , Cujha , an&v 
Vardha , reckoned from fouth to north. Yama and 
Cujha are faid to be due eaft and weft, in refpeft, of 
India ; and this is indubitably proved by particular 
circumftances. 

Sanc'ha dwip is placed on the fouth-weft, fuppofed 
to be connected with Yamala , and with it to embrace 
an immenfe inland fea. Between them the Hindus 
place Lancd , which they conceive extended to a com- 
iiderable diftance, as far as the equator; fo that Sanc'ha 
muft be part of Africa ; and Yamala, or Malaya, the 
peninfula of Malacca , with the countries adjacent. 
This notion of a vaft inland fea, Ptolemy feems to 
have borrowed from the Hindus whom he Jaw at Alex¬ 
andria ; for before his time there was no fuch idea 
among the Greeks . He calls it Hippados; a word 
which feems derived from' Abdhi, a general name for 
the fea in the language of the Brahmens. We may col- 
left, from a variety of circumftances, that Cujha dwip 
extends from the fhore of the Mediterranean , and the 
mouths of the Nile , to Serhind , on the borders of 
India . 

In a fubfequent divilion of the globe, intended to 
fpecify f'ome diilant countries with more particular 
exafctnefs, fix dial pas arc added; Placjha , Sdlmali, 
Crauncha, Sdca , Pvjhcara, and a fecond Cujha, called 
* Cujha dwjp^ without , in oppofition to the former, 
which ‘is laid to be within ; a diftinftion ufed by this 
Brahmens, and countenanced in the Purdnas , though i 
not pofitively expreffed in them. The fix new dwipas 
^tre fuppofed to be contained within thofe before iDen~ 
tioned; and the Purdnas differ widely in their accounts : 
of them, while the geography of the former divifioty..$* 

• g* y ••At 
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Six of the ancient divifions are by feme called upa- 
dmpaSt becaufe they are joined to the large dwtpa t 
named jfambu ; and their names are ufually omitted in 
the new enumeration. Thus Cw^-dwip within is in*- 
gilded in Jambu-dmp, and comprifes three out of fe- 
Ven c’handas, or fe61 ions of Bhdrataverjha . .Another 
geographical arrangement is alluded to by the poet 
Ca'uda's, w1k> fays, that “ Raghu eretted pillars of 
?* conqueft in each of the eighteen dzuzpas,” meaning, 
fay tile Pandits , jeven principal, and eleven fubordinate, 
ipes or peninfulas. Upa , the fame word originally 
njfith hypo and fub, always implies inferiority ; as upa * 
ytda, a work derived from the Veda itfelf; upapdtaca 9 
3 crime in a lower degree; upadherma , an inferior 
dpty ; but great confufion has arifert from an improper 
tile of the words upadwzpa and dwipa . 


Cu/ha-dvripz without is Abyjfinia and Ethiopa ; and 
the Brahmens account plaulibly enough for its name, 
by aliening, that the defendants of Cusha, being 
obliged to leave their native country, from them called 
Cu/kardw ipa within , migrated into Sanc'ha'-dwt'p^ and 
gave to their new fettlcmcnt the name of their an- 
ceflor; for, though it be commonly faid, tliat the 
dwipa was denominated from the grafs Cusha , of the 
genus named Poa by Linn.*, us, yet it is acknowledged* 
that the grafs itfelf derived both its appellation and 
from Cusha, the progenitor of a great Indian 
Jpuly, Some fay that it grew on the valmica, or hill 
|foiimed by termites , or white ants, rouMjtbe bodjrdf 
P|<faHA himfelf ; or of Caushica, his fon, who w$s per¬ 
forming hi s tapafyd , or a cl of auftere devotion ; but 
the itory of the ant-hill is by others told of the firft 
0ima poet, thence named Va'lmi'ca. 


The 
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Tho countries which I am going to defer!be He in 
Sanc'Aa-dmp ,according to the ancient diviiion; but, 
according to the new, partly in Cu/ha >dwip without , and 
partly in Sanc'ha-d'w ip proper: and they are fome- 
times nanied CalUata, or banks of the Cali, becaufe 
they are fituated on both Tides of that river, or the Nile 
of Ethiopia, By Calitata we are to underjtaiid Ethio¬ 
pia, Nubia, and Egypt, It is even to this day called 
by the Brahmens the country of Devatds ; and the Greek 
xnythologift afl'erted, that, the Gods were born on the 
banks of the Nile, That celebrated and holy river 
takes its rife from the Lake of the Gods , thence named 
Amara, or Viva, Saravera, in the region of S'harma, 
or Sharma-Jl'hdv, between the mountains of Ajdgara 
and SUdnta, which feem part of Soma-giri, or the 
Mountains of the Moon, the country round the lake 
being called Chdndri-Ji hdn, or Moon land: thence the 
Cali flows into the marfhes of the Padma-van, and 
through the Nijhada mountains, into the land of Bar¬ 
bara, whence it pafles through the mountains of Mima- 
cuta, in Sanc'ha-dwip proper; there entering the forefts 
of Tapas, or Tkgfjftis, it runs into Caniaca-defa, or 
Mishra-Jl'han, and through the woods emphatically 
named Arahya and Atavl, into Sanc'hdbdhi, or our 
Mediterranean, From the country of Pujhpaverfha it 
receives the Nandd, or Nile of AbyJJinia ; the Ajl'hi- 
mali, or fmalle^ Cnjhid, which is the Tacazze, or lit¬ 
tle Abay; and the Sanchandgd , or Ma?-eb, The prin¬ 
cipal tribes or nations who lived on its banks* wpre, 
befides the favage Puhndas, i. the S'hdr micas, or 
S’hamicas;/t, the Shepherds, called Palli j 3. iht 
Sanc'hayahas, or Troglodytes, named alfo Sanc'hdyani$ 
4. the Ouiila-cefas, or Ciitldlacas; 5. the Sydma-muc'has $ 
6 . iht Vanavas; and 7. the Yavanas. We find in the 
4 amc region a country denominated Strbrdjya, becaufe 
‘fill Was governed by none but Queens. 

■ The river Cali took its name from the goddefs Ma- 
ha£-ca # li n , fuppofed to have made her firll appearance 
on its banks in the character of Rajardiefwari , called 

alfo 
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alfo Isa'ni and 1 st; and, in the character of Sati', 
fhe was transformed into the river itfelf. The word 
Cdla CgniHes black ; and, from the root cal, it means 
alfo devouring, whence it is applied to Tme; and, 
from both fenfes in the feminine, to the Goddefs in 
her deJlnttHwe capacity; an interpretation adopted, as 
we fhall Tee hereafter, in the Purdnas. In her charac¬ 
ter of Maha'ca'li fhe has many other epithets, all im¬ 
ply ing different fhades of black or dark azure ; and in 
the Cdhcd-purdn, they are all aferibed to the river. 
They aie Cali or Cdld, Ntld, Afita, Shy dm a or S , kya- 
mald, Mechacd,Anjandbhd, Grfjhnd , The fame river 
is alfo called Ndhufhi, from the. celebrated warrioi 
and conqueror, ufuaiiy entitled Deva-Nauusiia, and, 
it) the fpoken dialers, Dlo-nau$h. He is the Hiony 
atu$, I believe, of the ancient Europeans* 


. B y. the Greet$1 Romans, and Hebrews, the Nile 
(which is clearly a San/cri* word) wav known alfo by 
the following names: Mela f , MsEgypfos, Siklior 
or Sihor , JVbto or Nth, Aelos, Sim, Occanus, Triton , 
Potamos. The word Nous (a) is manifdtly corrupt¬ 
ed from Nahujh , or Nausii; Aeto\ , from king I'r or 
Ait , an avdiuara, orinfeuor incarnation, of Maha'- 
deva; *£gyptos, fiom A'gupta , 01 on all Jides guarded; 
and Triton , probably Tntuni ; as the Ethiops, having 
no fuch letter as p f and generally lubffituting t in its 
room, would have pronounced Trtpuni , which is a 
common Indian coiruplion of Trivenl^ 


The San fir it word Trivial properly means with 
three plaited tods; but it is always applied to the con- 
ijucnoe of three faired rivers, or to the branching of a 
river into thee Jheams. yKrmcus, in his Cofmogra- 

pty, 
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phy, inflead of faying that the Hydafpes flows from at 
place named Trivinb, ufes the phraic three ham , or 
three locks of hair, which is a literal verfion of the 
Sanfcrit . Now the Cali confifts of three [acred [reams; 
the Nzld, or Nile of Ethiopia ; the Nandd , or Nile of 
Abyffinia; and the little Chr'ifluid, or Ajl'himati* The 
jundion of the great Chrtjhna with the Nandd was 
held peculiarly facred, as it appears from the following 
couplets in the At'harv&ve&a , which are cited in the 
otigmal as a proof of their authenticity ; 

\ 

Jihad) a bhagavat) Chrlflina grahandcfhatra mdlinz, 
Samvesant jahyamani, viswafya jagatQ mid; 
Agmchaura ntpdtefhu Jerva graha nivarane, 

Dacjhd bhagavatt dhi Nanday kyatra fang aid: 
Serva papa p) as am am bhadre pdramasz mahu 
S itdfitajamdy 6gat par am yd na mveriate. 


That is, word for word. 


u Cri'shn \ the profperous, the imperial, the giver 
tc of delight, the reitramcr ofevtl , decked, like the night 
<4 of the whole world, with a chaplet of planets and 
<€ liars; the fovereign goddefs tranfcendeutly bene** 
M heial in calamities from fire and robbers, in check* 
w ing the had influence of all planets, where Ihe 1$ united 
** with the Nanoa'; flie it is* who expiates all fin, p, 
‘f propitious jsstor, thou art the mighty goddefs, who 
“ caufes us<t> attain the end of mortal births , who, by 
M the conjun&ion of black with white waters, never 
“ ceafes to produce the higheft good.” 


f otamos, or the river, in Theophrastus, is com* 
xnonly fuppofed to be only an exnphatical appellative 
denoting fuperiority; but I cannot help thinking it 
Vot. III. X derived 
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derived from the Sanfcrit word Padma, which I have 
heard pronounced Padam, afld even Patam, in the 
yulga^r dialers* It is the Nymphosa of Linn^us, and 
ttipft certainly the lotos of the Nik » on the pericarp of 
which a frog is reprefented fitting in an Egyptian 
emblem engraved by Montfaucon (a), Thar river, 
and the marfhes near it, abound with that lovely and 
ufefql plant; and *c fhall fee prefemly, that Cull hcr- 
felfis believed to have made its beautiful flower her fa¬ 
vourite place of rcfidence, in the charaftcr of Padma- 
dhi, or the Goddefs in the lotas. Moil of the great 
river* on which the Nymphcea floats in abundance, 
have the epithet of Padmavatt, or Padmtmati ; and the 
very word Potamo s, ufed as an appellative for a laige 
river, may be thence derived; at leaft the common 
etymology of that word is far lefs probable. 


We before obfexved, that the fourcc of the NiU is in 
theextenfive region of Sharma, near the mountains of 
Soma, in the mafeuhne, or Da Lun?; and that it iflues 
from the Lake of the Gods, in the country of Chandu, 
in the feminine, or Dea-Luna-. To the word Sarovara, 
or Conjidcrable Lake, is prefixed in compofition, either 
Amara , Sura, or Dcvj , and the compound Devd-fa- 
rovara h generally juonounced, in common fpeech, 
Deo-faraur. It lies between two ranges of hills; one 
to the eaft, called Ajdgara, or not wakefuls and the 
Other to the wefi, named Stt&nta, or end xf csld, which 
implies that it may have fnow on its fummit| but in 4 
IfCty fmall quantity. v 


f 

Shtb called alfo the mountainous region 

of Ajdgara, is faid, in the j Hi ahmdnda-purdn, to be 300 
Jtogaru, 01 1476*3 Bntijh miles, in length, and 100 in 

hnoaHth* 
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breadth, or 49a,* a miles. The mountains were named 
Ajagar&t or of thofe who watch not , in oppofnion to 
the mountains of Abyffinia^ which were inhabited by 
Nifacharai , or night-rovers ; a numerous race of Yac~ 
Jhas 9 but not of the moll excellent clafs, who ufed 
to deep in the day time, and revel all night. Mr. 
Bruct fpeaks of a kowas, or watching dog , who was 
woi Hupped in the hills of Abyjfmia. 


The mountains (If Soma, or the Moon, arc fo well 
known to geographers, that no further defcription of 
them can be requirifi; hut it may be ptoper to re¬ 
mark, that P101 tMY.places them too far to the foutb, 
and M. D’Anvilll tap far to the north, as it will here 1 - 
after be fhown. According to Father Lobo, the na¬ 
tives now call them Toro a. The Ajagara Mountains, 
which run parallel td the callcin fhorc* of Africa , 
have at prefent the name of Lupafa , 01 the Backbone of 
tkrWorliis thole of Stidnia are the range which he$ 
weft of the Lake Zambre , 01 Zaire , v/ords not impro¬ 
bably conupted from Amara and Sura . The Lake of 
the is believed to be a \afl icfeivoir, which, 

thiough vifiblc or hidden channels fupplies all the 
rivcis of the countiy. 1 be Hm I us, foi mythological 
purpofes, are lend of fuppofing fubtenancan commu¬ 
nications between lakes and rneis; and the Greeks had 
fimilar notions. Mr. Bruce, fiom the irpott of the 
natives, has placed a icfervoir of this kind at the fource 
of the White Rivei (a), which (though the two epi¬ 
thets have oppofitc fenfes) appear to be the Cat} of the 
Purdns . Pt may have been called white from the Cu- 
muda , which abounds in us waters; at leaft the moun¬ 
tains near it are thence named Cimud&hi ; and the 
Cimuda is a water-dowel facrcd to the Moon, which 
Van Rhlede has exhibited, and winch ftems to bft 

X 2 cuhetf 
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cither a Menianthes, or a Hydrophyllum, or a fmall 
white Nymphara. The lake of the Award , or Immor¬ 
tals, w@s not wholly unknown to the Greeks and Ro - 
mans ; but they could not cxaQJy tell where it was fi- 
tuated; and wc ate not much better acquainted with 
its true (a) fituation: it is called Nihdes by Tuba; Ni- 
Hdvcits and Nufiiphs, in the Peutingenan Table. It i.» 
the Oriental Mai In of Ptolemy, and was not far from 
Rapt #, now Qialoa; for that well-informed geographer 
mentions a entain Djocfnes, who went on a trading 
voyage to India , and, on his rcturrt, was overtaken near 
the Cape, now called Gaidefan} hy a violent ftorm 
from the N. N. K. which carriedhinto the vicinity of 
Rapta , where the natives affnred him, that the marjhes 
or lakes whence the Nile lfTucc', wcie at no confidei- 
able diftancc. 

The old F* r \pna*is thcmfclve^, like the prefent Ilm- 
Jit** (who aie apt, indeed, to placerefervoirsfor svatcr, 
of different magnitudes, on the high ground<■ of Aloft 
countnes,) had a notion of a receptacle which fup- 
plted the Nile and othci gnat African mers; foi the 
Sccieturv of Miniiua’s temple informed Hirodo- 
i us, that the bolv mu proceeded ftom deep lakes be¬ 
tween the mountains of ( iop\i and Mop hi ; that part 
of its waters took their com fr toward the north, and 
the icfl to the (oath thtotigh J thiopia : but either the 
tecrctai v hui'leli was not pcifcllh maflci of the fub- 
or the lufforian nufundeiflood lnm ; for Htno- 
rlorc". conceited that thole lakes were dole to Syene, 
(hi) and, as he had bun thete hunfelfSruhout feeing 
fltny thing of the kind, he looked upon thb whole ac¬ 
count as a fiction. Jr is not improbable, howetcr, that 
the lakes weie faid In the fccrctaiy to be near the 
country* of Asavta^ oi 4 ~an, which was miftaken for 
tiyrney in ji cullrd Cn r^/*, ni A fa, an. 

From 
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From this idea of a general fefervoir, the ancients 
concluded that the Niger alfo had its origin fiom the 
fame lakes with the Nile: hut Juba acknowledged 
that the channels ran underground for the fpace ol 
twenty days march* or about 300 miles, (a.) In con¬ 
formity to the relation of Diogi mfs, the marfliy lakes 
were faid by Juba to lie near the Ocean; but he af- 
ferted pofitively, that the Nile did not immediately 
rife from them; adding, that it flowed through fub- 
terraneous paffages for the fpace of feveral days’jour¬ 
ney, and, on its re-lppcarance, formed another marfhy 
lake, of flill greater extent, in the land of the MaJJeejyh, 
who were, perhaps,the Mahdhdjyaulas of the Purdns . 
The fecond lake coXefponds in fituation with the ex~ 
tenfive marfhes froiA which the NuJiru'labyad of the 
Arabs, or the White ittver, ha.s its fouice, according to 
Mr. Bruce, who places the lake about the 3d or 4th 
degree of north latituilc, It is named Comr in the 
laps; and is noticed Dy the Nubian geographers. 

The word NufaptU , which is applied, as before* 
mentioned, to the fiift lake, may be dciived from Nisa- 
pati , or the Lord of Night , a title of the God I.unus. 
The whole country, indeed, with us mountains, and 
moft of its rivers, had appellations relating to the 
moon ; and we find m it feveral fmaller rivers, which 
we cannot now .((certain, with the names Rajanl > of 
Night; Cithu, or the Day after the Conjunction ; Ann* 
mat), or that after the Oppofition; Racd, or the full Orb 
of the Moon; and SmtvdlL or fit ft vihble Crefcent. 
The inhabitants of that region are bv Prou-My called 
Uajhtae ; by Jpba, as we before obferved, MaJJajyh ; 
and in the Maps, MaJJi , or MaJ/aguetos. In all thofc 
denominations, the leading root MuJJa, whatever fye 
its meaning, is clearly diitinguifhable; and, as there 
were people with a fimilar name in Mauritania , Plinv* 
and his followers make Juba ailedge, that the lakes 

juft 
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, mentioned wefein ***. <%ntfyj but it is h ? rd!y 
mfibie that Tuba could have made fuch a miltake 
W reifpea Wa country fa neat his owti: iwrcan we 
lain from- obferving, that Flint was an indifferent 
fcgrapher, and that his extraQs and quotations are in 
4 very inaccurate. 




Thfe fecond lake, or marfli, appears to be the Pad - 
ndmm of the Sm/crit legends; and that word implies, 
that it abounded with the Nymph A; but it was pro- 
SaWY tbe pMma, diftinguiihed by|he epithet oftoi- 
itiitta- or with millions ojpetalf, which I conceive 
be^the JZnfite of Mr. Bruce, /who mentions it as 
lowing there in the greateft abundance. It is true, 
m-tht JEnfet has no botanical Ifcnity with the Nym- 
ffajca ; but the Hindus were fuperficial botamfts, and 
gave the fame appellation to pla%s of different claffes, 
a^the word Lotos, indeed, was applied by the Greek; 
io the common Padma, or watery ^ te-^ 1 ®. 
Sated (Vuit of the Lotopkagi , which had no relation to 
it. The ufual number of petals on the Nymphcca Lo - 
iL-is fifteen; but fome have only eight. The charac- 
tlf tirthe genus, indeed, is to have numerous petals ; 
and the Sanfcrit epithet Sahafra-patra, or thoufand-pe- 
ialted, is applied in diaionaries to the common Pad- 
but nothing could have juftified fuch an epithet 
On fome Egyptian monuments we 
*1 Ists^lihed, among the leaves of a plant, fuppofed 
Si the Cadali, or Mauza , which has* been changed 
% Mu fa by Linnaeus : but Mr. Bruce has ex- 
^ * that error, and (hewn that the plant was no 
■ his Enfele. The Indian Goddefs, indeed, 
tic charaSer of Yacshini' devi, on the leaves 
1C but in that form, which vt^ mavan- 

& lower incarnation, (he never has the majefty or 
Of Padm^: ii is exprefsly faid in the Pura^ 
* that, on the banks of the Cali river, Padma 
&;jn the Gti-patra, a flower unknown tn Jndia^ 
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and confequently ill deftribed la the Sanfcnt boolei^ 
Where Pliny mentions the Lotosiqjp theJvtVr, he u’fejf. 
a phrafe very applicable to. tht Rti fete, u folds denf$; 
44 eOttg*rie fUpatifc;’* and, though he adds a few parti¬ 
culars not agreeing 'with Mr. Bruce’s full defcripddn 
of that plant, yet Pliny, being a carelefs writer, and 
an inaccurate botanift, might have junibled togeife 
the properties of two different flowers. 

The before-nanled country of Ckandrt-JPhan was 
thus denominated from a fable in the Purdns : The* 
God Chandra, at i\jnus, haying loft his fe>c in lndi§ r 
became Chandri , o Luna, who concealed herfelf in 
the mountains near pe lakes of which we have been 
treating. She was ere vifued by the Sun, and by 
him had a numerou progeny, called Puliniqs, from- 
Pulina , an ijlet or fanlLbank, who dwelt near the rivers 
hat ran from thole mountains, and acknowledged nd 

Sun and Moon. 


Skarma-fl'h&n, of which we cannot exa&ly diftiri¬ 
gid lb the boundaries, but which included Ethiopia 
above Egypt, as it is generally called, with part of 
Abyjftnia and Azan, received its name from $ harm a, 
of whom we ftiall prefently fpeak. His, defendants* 
being obliged to leave Egypt, retired to the moun¬ 
tains of Ajdgar, and fettled near the Lake of tHe ped^; 
Many learned Brahmens are of opinion, that bf tfee, 
■ Children of Sharma, we muft underftand that fits 0 
Devatas ifcho were forced to emigrate from Egypt 
during the reigns of Sani ahd Ra'hu, or Saturn and; 
Typhon. They are faid to have been a quiet ana, 
bhmclefs people, and to have fubftfted by 
wild elephants, of which they fold or bartered the teet} 
and even lived on the flefh. They built thetowa' 
Rupavatt, or the beautiful ; which the Greeks cal' 
Rapta % and thence gave the name of Ra'phi, or Rdf 
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to its inhabitants* It is generally fuppofed, that only 
one town in that country was named kapta ; but Ste¬ 
phan us of Byzantium pofitively afferts, that there were 
two of the name, (a:) one, the capital of Ethiopia; 
%1*d another, a fmall town or village, confiding of huts 
inhabited by feafaring men, near a harbour at the 
mouth of the river Raptus. The former is the Rupa- 
vati of the Puranas , in which it is declared to have 
&oo4 hear the Cali. We cannot perfectly afeertain its 
pofition ; but it was, I think, fituated near the fouthern 
extremity of the Divine Lake, not/ called Zambre , or 
Maravi; for pTOttMv places thn Raptii about the 
fources of the Nile, that is tlmtcai or fourteen degrees 
from the city, whence, as he fitppofes, that people 
was named* No further deferirtion can jullly be ex¬ 
pedited of a country fo little known; but wc may ob- 
terve, that the Nubian geograpf ler mentions a moun¬ 
tain near the Lake of the God|, called the Mount of 
the Painted Temple; becaufc,*'^probably, it contained 
hicroglyphicks cut on done, and^payitecl, fu£,b*«w~6Ae 
to be teen at this day in fome parts oi Egypt. He 
a4ds, that pn the bank of the feeond lake was the ftatuc 
of a certain Majha , fuppofed to be his body itfelf pe¬ 
trified as a puniihment for his crimes. 


L It is related in the Padma-purdn , that Satyavra'- 
whofe miraculous prefervation from a general de- 
is told at length in*the Mdtfya , had three fons, 
elded of whom was named Jya'pEti, or Lord of 
Ednh* The others were C’hakma and Sharma, 
Which v laft words are, in the vulgar diale&s, ufually 
prodpunced O'ham and Sham; as we frequently hear 
for Cri'shna. The royal patriarch (for fuch is his 

character 



(a) Srata, Byzant.on the word Raptet. 
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chara%r im of J y 

peti, to,^ whop* p£$fj$vb'*aU to.,tfie north of ji 

Himalaya, or th€ Snowy Mott^lw^Which extend front 
fea to Tea, and of which Caucafus is a part. To Shar- 
ma he allotted the countries to the fouth of thofe 
mountains: But he curled C’h arm a; becau(e, when 
the old monarch was accidentally inebriated with a 
ftrong liquor made of fermented rice, C>i arm a laugh- - 
ed; and it was in confequence of his father’s impre¬ 
cation, that he became a Have to the flaves of his 
brothers. * ' , t • *v 1 


the^ 
me , 

Purdn is not yet in rj 
began after the btiildii 
appears to be the tow< 
fiver Cumudvati , whi< 
>n 


The children of Pharma travelled a long time, 
til they arrived at the^bank of the Nila, or Call: an&at 
Brahmen informs melibut the original paffage front the 

poffeffion) that their jourhcy' 
of the Padmd-mandira, which -; 
of Babel, on the banks of the/ 
can be no other than the-'j?**-^ 
Ffival in Egypt, they found ti*e; 
country peopled by evil beings, and by a few impure ’ 
tribes of men, who had no fixed habitations: th'dbp' 
leader, therefore, in order to propitiate the tutelary diT 
vinity of that region, fat on the bank of the JVt 7 r v petv 
forming a£ls of auflere devotion, and praifing Pa dm a* 
devi, or the Goddefs refiding on the Lotos. Padma* 
at iaft appeared to him, and commanded him to ere& 
a pyramid in honour of her, on the very fpot wh^|# he 
then flood. The affociates began the work^%^|^lik; 
a pyramid of earth two cm’long, one brokd,>ri4'^^'-!. 
high, in which'the Goddefs of the Lotos refidedj andl 
from her it was called Padmd-mandira , and fain 
mat*ha. By mandira is meant a temple or palace ; 'artd$ 
by mat'ha, or merha , a college or habitation offtudentfri® 
for the Goddefs herfelf inftrufcied Sharma and h 0 S^| 
mily in the moll ufeful arts, and taught them ■ilfifjj 
Yacfha-Upi, or wiling of the Yacjkas, a race of fupc$^ 
rior beings, among whom Cuve'ra was the chief. 
does not clearly appear on what occafion the Sharmi 




> 
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ileft . n«w^iwsww«jj jw^w 

^it#i#ii34*t^ f : - 1 tWt ■ they 
i^^bly. iVthb reigns 'of-'SAw'x 
u | jfeA f Mu» at whidi time^ aeci#4b*g to the Purdns 9 
* i&evatds, ampng whom the Sharmicas are reckoned, 
t compelled to feek refitge in' the mountains, A 
£®i)ar Jligfet of the B&yMas is, however, faid to have 
p^^|^.fed : 'by.: the invafton of • Dmr a-Nahu$h> or 

IllSl 5 '''' '' *' 1 "' ' ■' 

f^ms to be ( fhe town of Byblos 9 
d Babel j or rlther that of Babel, 
ii|:ii«iMj : vm•!■>< name the lyrftptfflfldc Byblos, It 
K |^d;dn.the canal," which led frorjr the Balbitine branch 
|$I^,^& $jtifa;Phaimefji6 :; afcanal which is pretty 

in’ the- pMiiqpman .Table: and it ap- 
ij^the rooft fbuthern Iflum of that table is the 
,£lp^.{With'#he Byblos of the Grelis. Since this mound, 

t pyf^id,' was railed but a*lhort time after that or 
tiumuimli and by a part of^Jkat&ly^^ 
4pce’hotb have the fame name in Smjcrlt , whence it 
— that bothwere inferibed to the fame divt- 
^ i hardly fail to conclude, that the Padmd- 
ss:^Were ' the two Babels ; the firft on the Eu- 



ffl, the fecond. on the Nile, The old place of 
, rr , „Jp <$t Byblos was afterwards much negleBed, be- 
. ihg fcarce mentioned by ancient authors. ■ Stephan us 
lays iivsas veryiftrong ; and it was there, 
jHTdingsjto Xh u elfwI oes, and to the Perficks of Cte- 
|ibudt%:by P-HOTi us,’that I n ar u $, king of Lybia f 
imgUlienian, auxiliaries, : and the' Egyptians, who 
him,''fuftatiied'a ; fiege of a‘year and a 
j^the whole Perfian army, under Mecaby- 
|f|j§' ( 5 t;'ftodd.m Idw tharlhy ground, itproba- 
iWt#^ief - ftrength to the vaft mound of earth 
1 ’’ ! p}ln’ , |be' Ptir&ft&s, the dimeitfions of s ;wbich 
is tifual in poetical descriptions,) 
One of the three grand branches 
Wt) in the vicinity of Padm4-mi% h called 

v Pathfneti 
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tor'ipi'oidRus thfe 
Smlmn* 1 '' &«$krU co**$ 

rupted: for -Puffer* ’ is 'iii / pro#! 

nounced Pafat, dr Podm, andVinlidifee-.'P/^Atf. ,. To ■ 
the fame'root may beT^f 4 iFiP^fi| ,r1 rl^ 5 ^- 
nome Pkthem&uthi, or Phthcmmuthi,' as'^^^flfo'' 
ten* for the Padn&mat'h was in the ptmib 
which once ntaddi parr, as it evidteht(^'' v app%r4''^| 
the nome PhthemhUhi; though it was aft«r#Ards'.C0$* 
fidered as a feparate diftriQ:, in confequedce of a ojfew^ 
divifion. Profipit% moft certainly, is derived frd 0 Q 
Greek word, and al judcs to the fummit of the: 
leen on a pa (Page dcfcvn the Nile from the city 


lies on both fidcs of a‘j 'urge rivtt^ which wouti hot be 
a fufficient diferiminat- jn to juftify that common "*iy+ 
^tnology: and we havC&lready hazarded a cbnje^are 
^ihat Potamos , as a projfer name of the Ni&y relates id" 

in&ifWy* P admit- 


Of the Yacjha letters, before mentioned, I flioiild 
wifh to give a particular account • but the f 
extremely obfeure. Crinitus aflVrts, that the J|^ 
Han letters were invented by Isis; and isi.fofP^ 
Lotos, was no other, moft certainly, than 'P00jt!« 
db'vi, whom the Pur anas mention as the inftrti€ffeft 
of the Shamicas in the Yacjha: mode qf writing“Vfc'&i 
cording to the Brahmens^ there are written^ 
of three principal forts, the Dhandgdrx," thd | 
and the Ydcjhl ; but they are only variati<^ii Of thi 
fame original elements. The Bemndgdr\(^^tABkxf^ 
are ufed in the northern, the Pdtsdcht in the’fouttoj%| 
parts Of India ; and the Yac/hi, it is faid, irt Bf :U&;pks * 
iti The Pandits coniider the Devanagar 

moft ancient of the three; but the beauty and'exqui 
ftte perfe&ion of them renders this very doubtw 
efpetially 'as Atri, whom they fuppofe tO'havO'J|| 
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gceived item from the Gods, lived * a long time, as 
I they fay, in the countries bordering on the Cali, before 
*he repaired to the Dfodnka Mountains, near Cabul, 
-and there built the town of Devanagar, from which 
his fyftem of letters had the name of Dhandgdri. 
$jfct to the PShdcha characters, they are faid to have 
| been invented by the Pdlis 9 or Shepherds, who car- 
|tied them into Ethiopia. The Yatjha writing I had 
J once* imagined to be a fyflem of hierogtyphicks; but 
| had no authority from the Pur ana $ to fupport that 
^Opinion, and I dropped it on hotter infoimation; 
| especially as the Brahmens appear to have no idea of 
i foieroglypicks, at leaf! according tp our conception of 

i* them* 

3 

K » 

| The $harmicas 9 we have obfdrved, rank among the 
] photos, or Demi-gods; and then/ feem to have a place 

• among the Yac/has of the Pnrdh, whom we find m the 
northern mountains of Indians well as in Ethiopia 
The country in which they finally.fettled, gn iJ^rhttfn 

* bore the name of their anccftors, was in Sanc'ha-dwtp, 
i and feems to comprife all that fub-divjhon of it, which, 

' in the Bhdgavat , and other books, is called Cvf/ta-dwip 
without. 


$ y 

; Several other tribes, from India or Perfia , fettled 
afterwards in the land of Sharma. The firft and 
moft powerful of them were the Pahs, or Shep* 

, herds, of whom the Purdnas give the following ac- 

MfW* 

* ft *'* 1 * 

j V> J|. J &stiv, furnamed Pmgdcjha 9 the fon of Ug* 
jjf^Uved to India to the fouth-wett of Cdjhi , near 

S a $@wvindhyh river, which flowed, as its name 
from the Vtndhya mountains. The place of 
<^dence to the fouth of thofe hills was named 
Eft* a word now fignifying a large town and its dif- 
[MCI # or Pdli, which may be derived from PMa, a 
il^rdAxtan Or fhepherd. He was a prince mighty and 

3 warlike, 
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mouri- 


warlike^. 

Ta'raVuya* 

taineers,' was ' impious ahd ;: mal||. ’andTfie Whole 
country was infefted by hi$ jteojne, whom* he * fup* 
ported in all their enormities. dfhfer-gopd kitfgfiilwajta 
protected the pilgrims to Ci/, dr Vardnes,m their pafc 
fage over the hills, and ftipplied them- with neceflar 

offeree to 


ries for their journey j which gave fo great offept 
bis brother j that he wagedwar • agaiuff t 


: over*: 

’ ‘ *1* 


powered him, and obliged him to leave his kinedortb : 
But Maiia'de'va, proceeds the legend, affifted the 
gitive prince, and th** faithful Palis, who accompadlfe^ 

L;__ _ .I*!-™ i_ *.1 t L . C .L _ .■>! 
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him ; conducing them to the banks of the 
Sanc’ha-dwtp, where\hey found the SharmtiaHi 
fettled among them. Ain that country 
temple and town Pu7iy\vati, or Punya-nagart; -wbreb 
implying kolir.rfs an (Apurity, which it* impatts, ^^ 
the Hindus, to zealous pilgrims. It is belifeVed at tbiir 
3tey to hand near th tjCMi, or the low hills of 
deem, ■whirh.,«u:c.. r ? ’ fi t i n the Pur anas, to coiiftfef 
red earthy and on thofe hills the Palis, under their 
virtuous leader, are fuppofed tb live, 1 ike the 
vas, on the fummit of Himalaya, in the lawful enjoys 
ment of pleafures j rich, innocent, and happy, though 
intermixed with fome Mlech'has , or people who fptdfc 
a barbarous dialed, and with fome of a fair cpi^t* 1 
plexion. The low hills of Mandara include theta&jEl 
called Meroe, or Merhoe, by tb z Greeks ; in the cei^SS' 
of which is a place named Mandara in the J'i$jurfi§* 
Map, and Manderaby Mr. 'Bruce, who-fay^t^P| 
old it was the* refidence of the fhepherd?, 
kings. In that part of the country the hilU ctliifiK Sf 
red earth; and their name Mandara is a deriyaft#^ 
from manda , which, among other fenfes, means 
pointed,, from the root mand, which may have f 
#f bhid, to cut: fo that' Mandara-parvata figiiififetl 
mountain, dividing the waters, and forcing them to; 
run different ways; an etymology confirmed 
Bruce in hu defeription of Meroi, where,he.atooi 
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fovernmeitt, a^i| a principal temple with a college 
priefb: it was? therefore, the celebrated city of 
Meroe, a word which; may be derived from Merha 
(vidyart'kindm grit ham; the wanfiott of Jiudents, as it 
1$ ex|>%tned in the di&ionaries;) or from Mrara, of 
^hd|tjii»e ihali prefently fpeak. 

; ■ V',.f'* " ' <*f ' V ■‘"Si'i , 

the' king of the JPalis, named alfo Palli, from 
jjsofd- whom he governed, Maha^de'va gave the title 
W ;J^AiaaiTA, having appointed* him to guard the 
fotith-weft : and though he was a Pifdcha 
'Mirth, of naturally bloody-mnded, yet he was re- 
:d for his good difpofition/ and is worfhipped in 
to this day, among tho eight Dic-pdlas, or 
of as many quarters,*who conftantly watch, 
dn their elephants, for the Security of Cast, and 
either holy places in Jamhi dvmia : but the abode cf 
his defendants is declared, in vteJ&irfaqfc laJere Mil 
pn. the banks of the Catt 9 or Nila. One of his de¬ 
fendants was Litbdhaca, of whom an account will 
h«;giten in a fubfequent fedion; and from Lubdhaca 
ddfpended the unfortunate Li'na'su, (not the bard 
Htjudatta, who had alfo that name, and who will 
§4mentioned hereafter more particularly; but) a 
prince whole tragical adventures are told in the Rd- 
fvaod whofe death was lamented annually by the 
Me of Egypt, Ail his misfortunes arofe from the 
intinence of his wife' Yo'ga, BhrastV, or Yo- 
and his fon Maha'sura, having, by mi£* 
^committed incefl with her, put him fid f to death, 
^ difeovered his crime, leaving iffue by his law- 
May we not reafonably conjecture, that 
Jl|R^A'''Was'the LabOacas ; LiVa'su, the Lai us; 
" ‘H^^fi # e.hsRTA, -the Jocasta, of the Greeks Tb# 
from which. GEcipus may be derived* 
of the Yadu family, and might have 
the unhappy Maiiasuba. 
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This. acco^nkhas been e$m£ied froaj^i 
two of* the eighteen Ear mas, •.'ci^itfei :i, S»Aii-SiA,..or the'’’.'!' 
God of-War, and Brahma's n a, or the Mundane 
Egg. We mqft not omit, that they are faid toJ)ave 
carried from India not only the At' havya-wd&t which. , 
they had a right to poffcfs, but even the three others, 
which they acquired clandeftinely; fo that the./hu*' 
hooks of ancient Indian fcrlpture once exilied in 
Egypt; and it is remarkable, that the books of ■ 
Egyptian feience were exaftly jour , called the books » 
of Harmonia, or Formes, which are fuppofed, to have 
contained fubje&s of the bigheft antiquity, (a.) 
n us mentions the firit of them as believed to becoevalU 
with the world; antf\ the Brahmens alfert, that their, 
three firft Vedas exiftcU before the creation.'*,,* 

. ? • -V ; 

% ■ » 

The Palis remain inf in India have different names, 
Thofe who dwell to t»ae fouth and Couth-weft of Be*::* 
''wares, are, in the vulgar dialects, called Palis-m&i 
mils ^Jn the mountains to the north-call of that 


they are m Smfcnt named Cirdlas; and toward the 
Indus , as I am informed, a tribe of them has the ap¬ 
pellation of Harilas . They are now conlidered as 
outcalhs, yet are acknowledged to have pofl'clfed a 
dominion in ancient times from the Indus to the call eel 
limits of Bengal, and even as far as Siam, Theirao- ; 
ceftors ar£ deferibed as a molt ingenious people, vh> 
tuous, brave, and religious; attached particularly t<>\ 
the worlhip of Maha'de'va, under the fymbol of, the 
Linga or Phallus; fond of-commerce, art, feiencej 
and ufing the Paisdchi letters, which they invented^ 
They were* fupplantcd by the Rdjayutras ; and 
Country, before named PMijl'han , was afterwards called" 
Rdjaputana in the vulgar dialed of their conquerors** 
The hiltory of the Palis cannot fail, to be intereftfpgp 
efpcciatly as it will be found much connected 
that of Europe ; and I hope foon to be fupplied withf 
«■ ■ * .material^ 


(a) See 2 Bryant, * 50 . 
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materials for a fuller account of them. Even their 
roiferable remains in Mia muff excite compaffion, 
When we confidcr how great they once were, and from 
wbafc height they fell through the intolerant zeal and 
fuperftition of their neighbours. Their features are 
peculiar, and their language different, but perhaps not 
tadically, from that of other Hindus ♦ Their villages 
are fftil called Palh . Many places, named Palita, or, 
*uorC commonly, jB hi lata, were denominated from 
them ; and in general, Palli means a village or town <>( 
Jfiephtrds or herd [ men * The city of Irsiiu, to the 
fouth of the Vindhya mountains, was emphaucall) 
ftyled Palli ; and, to imply its diftinguifhed eminence, 
Srt-fallL It appears to have be6n lituated on or neat 
the Tpot where liopdl now flan/lx, and to he the Sari- 
falla of Pioli.mx , which was called Pahbothrac by 
the Greeks, and, more corrcrfly in the Peutmgerian 
Table, Palipotra; for the whole tribe are named 
Paliputras in the facrcd bofijks of the Hindus, and 
were indubitably the Palihothry ^i the an cie nts \^jbo, 
according to Puny, governed tlie wlioiCnnmlry from 
the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges : but the Greeks 
have confounded them and ihcir capital city with the 
Baltputras , whofi chief town, denominated fioin them, 
had alfo the name of Rdjagriha , fince changed into 
Rajamahalt. As it was m the Mandate, or circle of 
the Paliputras, it is improperly called by Ptolemy, 
who had heard thai expreffion fiom travellers, Pali - 
bet hr a of the Mandates* 


We have faid, that IVshu had the furname of Pin - 
gdcjha, or yelloweyed; but in fome di&ionarics he 
h named Pmgasii, or yellow as fine gold ; and in the 
track oft his emigration from India, we meet with in¬ 
dications of that epithet. The Turkijh geographers 
confidcr the fea-coaft of Yemen , fays Prince Kan¬ 
temir, as part of India , calling its inhabitants yellow 
Indians* 1 he province of Gki/dn , fays TExEtRA,ha£ 
alfo the appellation of Hindu! Asjiv. or Yellow India; 

and 
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and the Cafpian itfelf is by the Turks called the Yel¬ 
low Sea, (aj This appears to be the origin of the 
Panchcean tribes, in Arabia , Egypt) and Ethiopia^ 
whofe native country was called Panchcca ; and the 
iflands near it, Panchcean : though Diodorus of Sicily , 
attempting to give a defcription, from Euhemerus, 
of Panchata, or Pingdfa , has confined it to an incon- 
fiderable ifland near Dwdracd ; yet it was really India 
itfelf, as his defcription fufficiently fhows i and the 
place which he names Occanida , is no other than old 
Sdgar , at the mouth of the Ganges, The northern 
mountain, which he fpeaks of, is Mtru : and the three 
towns near it are deferibed in the Purdns with almoft 
the fame appellations. 

Orus, the fhepherd, mentioned in ancient accounts 
of Egypt , but of whoiri few particulars are left on re¬ 
cord, was, moft probajplv, Ir'siiu, the Palli ; whofe 
^efeendants, the Pingfcjhas , appear to have been the 
Piienicdn fhepherds, J?ho once eftabliflied a govern¬ 
ment on the'banks of the Nile, The Phenicians firft 
made their appearance on the fhores of the Erytkrean 
or Red Sea , by which we mull underftand the whole 
Indian Ocean between Ajrick and the Malay coafts; 
and the Purdnas thus repvcfent it, when they deferibe 
the waters of the Arunddadhi , as reddened by the re-* 
flection of folar beams from the fouthern fide of 
mount Sumeriiy which abounds with gems of that 
colour. Something of this kind is hinted by Pliny 5 
(Ik) It is afferted by feme {and from fcveral circura- 
fiances it appears moft probable) that the firfi fettle- 
ments of the Phenicians were on the Perfian Gulph, 
which is part of the Erytkrean Sea. Justin fays, 
that, having been obliged to leave,the.ir native country * 
(which feems from the context to have been very far 
ealtward,) they fettled near the Affvrian Lake, which is /, 

Vol. Ill" ' the V 


/ a) M\Ucr, p. 106. 
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the Parian Gulph ; and we find an extenfive diftricl, 
named Pak/line y to the eaft of the Euphrates and 
Pigris. The word Palejline fcems derived from Pal- 
lijl'han , the feat of the Palis , pr Shepherds, (a,) The 
jSamqrilans, who before lived in that country, feem to 
have been a remnant of the Palis , who kept them- 
lelves diftinft from their neighbours, and probably re- 
mowed for that reafon to the Pakjline on the fhore of 
the. Mediterranean; but, after their arrival in that 
couptrv, they wished to ingratiate thcmfclvcs with the 
Jews and Pheniciam , and, for that purpofe, claimed 
affinity with them; allcdging, fometimes, that they 
were defeended from Jacob, and at other times, that 
they fprang from Pinxhas; a word pronounced alfo 
JfjiUN eas, and fuppofed (but, I think, left probably) 
to mean the fun of Aaron* Certainly, the Jews 
looked upon the Samaritans as a tribe of Phi li/lines ; 
for mount Garizim was called Palitan and Pdtan. 
Trkmeuus, in the Wifdom Ifcf the Son of Sirach/" 
writes Palifchthcea ; but in the ''Greek we fi nd the Phi- 
Uflines, who rrfitte on the mount of Samaria* (h.) But 
let us return to Pnlejlinc in Ajl'yria. 

Whether the poftciity of Pingacjha , or the Yellow 
Hindus , divided themfelves into two bodies, one of 
which pa fled directly into Phenice y and the other went 
along the Arabian fltores to Abyffinia y or whether the 
whole nation firfi: entered the lout hern parts of Arabia , 
then crolfed over to Africk , and fettled in the coun~ 
tries adjacent to the Nile* *1 cannot determine; but we 
halve ftrong rcafons to believe, that fome, or all of 
'them, remained a confiderable time on the eoaft of 

'S'**h»i I 

'i he P cinch# an tribes in that country were 
£ptifiidered ns Indians* Many names of places in it, 
ancient geographers mention, are clearly San- 
^rii,.and mod of thole name, arc found at prefent in 
‘ : * India. 
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India. The famed RkadamanthuSy to whom Homer 
gives the epithet yellow^ and his brother Minos, wer£* 
it feems, of Phenician extra&ion. They are faid to 
have reigned in Arabia , and were, probably, PdliU 
defeended from Pinga'csha, who, as we have ob~ 
ferved, were named alfo Cirdtas ; whence the weflern 
ifland, in which Minos, or his progeny^ fettled, 
might have derived its appellations of Cufeiis (a) aiid 
Crete. In feripture we find the Pdeti anct Kerethi 
named as having fettled in Palejline ; but the fecond 
name was pronounced Kerdfti by the Greek interpreter^, 
as it is by fcveral modern commentators: hence We 
meet with Krtia , a diftri6l of Palejline , and at Gaika 
with a Jupiter Creta’us , who feems to be the Criti- 
fwara of the Hindus. In the fpoken Indian diale&s, 
Palita is ufed for Pallia a herdfman ; and the Egyp¬ 
tians had.the fame word; for their priefts told He¬ 
rodotus, that their country had once been invaded 
i?y Phimtius, the Shepherd, who ufed to drive his 
cattle along the Nile, and afterwards built the pyra¬ 
mids, (b.) The Phyllitce of Ptolemy, who are called 
Bulloits by Captain R. Covert, had their name from 
Bhilatdi which in India means a place inhabited by 
Pallis, or Bhih. The ancient Shepherds made’fo con- 
fpicuons a figure in Egypt . that it is needlefs to ex - 
patiate on their hiftory ; and for an account of the 
Shepherds in or near Abyffinia , I refer to the Travels 
of Mr. Bruce. Let us return to Meroe, 


■ The writers of the Purdnas , and of other hooka 
efteemed facred by the Hindus , were far from wifiling, 
to point out the origin of mere cities, how diflinguifhed 
foever in civil tranfafctions : their object was to account 

Y 2 for 

(a) Phh. lib. 4. cap. »s. Curetis was named, according tj*' 
ANAXiM-ij,’psa, from the Curetis under their King PitjMSTififcSv 


(b) Herod. B. 2. *48* 
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for the foundation of temples and places of pilgri¬ 
mage ; but it often happened, that feveral places of 
Worfhip were in different periods ereffed at a fmall 
diftance from each other; and, as the number of in¬ 
habitants increafed round each temple, an immenfe 
t^wn was at length formed out of many detached 
pa its j though we are never told in the Purdnas > 
whether thofe confecrated edifices were contiguous or 
fair aifttnd&r. This happened to Memphis , as we fhall 
prefently (how; and it feems to have been the cafe, 
with Punyavati, and with Merha , «or Mrira. Thofe 
words are written Met'ha and Mrira; but there is 
fotnetbing fo peculiar in the true found of the Nagari 
letters, /a, t'ha 9 Ha, H'ha, that they are generally pro¬ 
nounced, efpecially when they are placed between two 
vowels, like a palatial ra. The vowel ri has likewife 
a great peculiarity, and, as we before obferved on the 
word Kijhn for Crijkna , is frequently changed. Now 
the whole Troglodytica was named Midoe, or Mir hoe; 
and he who (hall attentively feonfider the paflage jni 
Puny, where the towns of Midoe and Afal are men¬ 
tioned, will perceive that they can be no other than 
Merce and Afar. This interchange of Ha and ra fo 
exa£Uy rcfembles the Sanfcrit , that the name of JMeroe 
feems more probably derived from MriHa , than from 
Metfta , or a college of priejls ; efpecially as the Pahs 
were almoft exclufively attached to the worfhip oi 
Mrira, or Maiia'de'va. A place in Pegu, called 
Mrira from the fame deity, has, in Ptolemy, the 
^itame of Mareura , and is now pronounced Mero by the 
Datives. 

t 1 , 1 r 

? According to the Purdns , the refidencc of King 
|/£(who formerly ruled over Egypt and Ethiopia) was 
©g‘ the banks of the Cab river, and had the name of 
or Mrtra-ftha%) becaufe its principal temple 
y& : dedicated to Mrira, and his confort Mrina'ni ,or 
f^KVATi. Now, when we read in Stephan us of 
that the fort of Merujium , near Syracafe , 
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was Relieved by fame to have taken its name from 
Heroe in Ethiopia , we mud underftand, that it wai 
named from a place of worlhip facred to Mrira, the 
chief Ethiopian divinity : and the fame author informs 
us, that Meroejfa Diana, or Mrire'swari DeM, ytfho 
is reprefented with a ctzfcent on her forehead, was , 
adored at Mcrvjium in Sicily. We may conclude, that 
her hufband, Mrire'swara, was the God pf Meroe^ 
called a barbarous deity by the Greeks^ who, being 
themfelves unable to articulate his name, infilled that 
it was concealed by his priefts. It has been imagined, 
that Cambyses gave the name of his lifter and wife to 
Meroe\ but it is very dubious, in my opinion, whether 
he penetrated fo far as that city. In al) events, lie 
could have made but a Ihort ftay in the diftrift, wh§re, 
as he was abhorred by the Egyptians and Ethiops , it is 
improbable that a name impofed by him could have 
been current among them : and, whatever might have 
* been his firft intention as to the name of his wife, yet, 
when he had killed her, and undergone a feries of 
dreadful misfortunes in thofe regions, it is moft'pro* 
bable that he gave himfelf no further trouble about her 
or the country. 

In the book entitled Saiva-ratnacara , we have the 

following ftory of King It, who is fupppfed to have 

been Mrira himfelf in a human Ihape, and Ip have 

died at Mcroe , where he long reigned, 

• 

On the Jjanks of the Nila there had been long con- 
tefts between the Devatds and the Daityas: but the 
latter tribe having,prevailed, their king and leader* 
Sanc’ha'sura, who refided in the ocean, made frfci 
quent incurlions into the country, advancing ufually 
in the night, and retiring before day to his fubmarth£ 
palace. Thus he deflroyed or made captive many taft/ 
cellent princes, whofe territories and people were hew 
tween two fires; for, while Sanc’ha'sura was ravag- 

ing 
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ing one hde of the continent, Gr acacha, king of 
Cretunchd-dwifi, ufed to defolate the other • both ar - 
ihies confifting of lavages and cannibals, who, when 
t^W met, fought together with brutal ferocitv, and 
thus changed the mofl fertile of regions into a barren 
ije&rt. In this diftrefs the few natives, who furvived, 
^ifed their handstand hearts to Bhagava'n, and ex- 
claitSbed, * Let him that can deliver us from thefe dif- 
aiders he our King;’ uiing the word 1 r, which re- 
iechded through the whole country. At that inltant 
arofe a violent ftorra, and the waters of the Call were 
ftrangely agitated, when there appeared from the waves 
pf the river a man, afterwards called It, at the head 
ai nomerbus army, faying, “ abhyam," ox, there is 
yto$ear ; and, on his appearance, the Daityas de¬ 
fended into Pdtdla , the demon Sanc’ha.sura plunged 
'jjfctp the,ocean, and the favage legions preferved them- 
‘letyes by a precipitate flight. The King I't, afubordi- 
nate incarnation of Mrira, re-eftablifhed peace.and 
profperity through all Sanc ha-dwlpa , through Baiba-' 
radtfa, MiJra-Jl'hdn , and Arva-Jl'hdn, or Arabia: the 
Tribes of Cuhla-cefas and Bd/yasilas returned to their 
Jofmerhabitation, and juftice prevailed through the 
JLbole extent of his dominions. The place near which 
^he fprang from the middle of the Nila is named lta, 
WlV/to; and the capital of his empire, Mrira, or 

His defeendants are called Ait. in the 
^derivative form, and their country Aiteya. The king 
rJumfelf is generally denominated Ait, and was thus 
litoneoufly named by my Pandit and his friends, till, 
if&x a long fearch, they found the paffage in which his 
' aiyfuture is recorded. The Greeks, in whofe lan¬ 
guage apios means an eagle, were very ready, as ufual, 
lEfei W etymology for jii. „ They admit, however, 
^fii:tbe^ v iVi/e was firft called Aetos, after a dreadful 
lining of the river, which greatly alarmed the Ethio- 
' • i and this is conformable to what we read in 
* the 


(a) Drop. Sic. B. t. 
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the Saiva-ratnacdra. At the time of that prodigious 
intumefccnce in the river* it is faid that Prometheus 
was King of Egypt : but Prometi-ieus appears to be 
no other than Pramat’he'sa, a title of Miura, fjgni- 
fyiug Lord of the Pramat'has, who arc fuppofed tp.be 
xht jivt fenfes; and in that charaQcr he is believed to 
have formed a race of men. Stepiian us of Byzantiutn 
and Eustathius (a) aflert, that Aetus was an Indian, 
or Hindu ; but as nothing like this can be cplle&ed 
from the Pur anas , they confounded, I imagine, I't or 
Ait with Yadu, of which I fliall inftantly fpeak. The 
chief Ration of It, or Ait am, which could not have 
been very diRant from Mrrni-Jl’ han , I take to be the 
celebrated place of worRiip mentioned by Strabo, (b) 
and by Diodorus, called Jvatum, (c,) which was 
near Meroe, It was the fame, I believe, with the 
TatJtis of Ptolemy, and Tatu of Pliny, Rtuated in 
an ifland, which, according to Mr. Bruce, is at prefer 
"Icnctwn by the name of Kurgos, and which w as fo near 
Meroe as to form a kind of harbour for it. 

! * 

The origin of the Ydtus is thus related. Ucra- 
sf/na, or Ucra, was father of De'vacj, who waej 
Crishna’s mother. His foil Cans a, having impn* 
foiled him, and ufurped his throne, became a mercL 
lefs tyrant, and (howed a particular aninioiity agaipflf 
his kinfmen the Yddavas, or defendants of 'Yalh;, 
to whom, when any of them approached him, he; 
ufed to fay, yahi, or, be gone, fo repeatedly, that they 
acquired the nickname of Yam, inRcad of the re- 
fpcdable patronymick by which they had been dif- 
tinguilhed, Cansa made feveral attempts fo deRroy 
the children of De'vaci; but Crishna, having been 
preferved from his machinations, lived to kill the; 
tyrant, and reitore Ugkasf/na, who became ft fo*?' 
vereignof the world. During the infancy, howeverT 

. ■ of: 

(<n) On Dwiys, (t>) Strabo. B, j p p. 883. '"/<;/■ 

^ c ) Diodi Sic. P » 0 . 1. 
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of Crishna, the perfecuted Yadavas emigrated from 
India, a. nd retired to the mountains of the exterior 
Hvkha dmpl qx AbyJJinia* Their leader, Ya'tu, was 
properly entitled Ya'dave'ndka, or Prince of Ya~ 
l dadas ; whence thofe mountains acquired the fame ap*» 
pellation. They are now called Ouremidre , or Ardwc- 
inidrt r which means, we are told, the Land of Ar we, 
the firft jting of that country, (a;) but, having heard 
the true Sanfcrit name pronounced, in common fpecch, 
Yartvinda, I cannot but fufpe£t a farther corruption 
of it in the name of the Abyjfinian mountains, Thofe 
Indian emigrants are deferibed in the Pur anas as a 
blamelefs, pious, and even a facred, race; which is 
OXa&ly the character given by the ancients to the ge- 
lijsme Ethiopians , who are laid, by Stephan us of By 
zantium, by Eusebius, by Philostratus, by Eusta¬ 
thius, and others, to have come originally from India 
under the guidance of Aetps, or Ydtu ; but they con¬ 
found him with King Air, who never was there*. 
Ya'dabe'ndra (for Co his title is generally pronounced) 
Jeems to be the wife and learned Indian mentioned in 


the Pafchal Chronicle by the name of Andubakius, 
(L) The king or chief of the Ydtus is cprretlly 
named Ya'tupa, or, in the weftern pronunciation, 
Ja'tupa; and their country would, in a derivative 
form, be called, Jdtupeya. Now the writers of the 
TUlriverfal Hiflory affert, that the native Ethiopians 
give their country, even at this day, the names of 
HUpia and Zaitiopia , There can be little or no doubt 
that Ya'tupa was the King jEihiqps of the Greek 
IpythologiQs, who call him the fon of Vulcan ; but, 
According to the Iterdnas, that defeent cPuld not be 
aferibed to Ya'tu, though it might, perhaps, to King 
£'»*%** he fhown, in a fubfequent part of this 
the? Vuican of Egypt was alfo confidcrcd 
i^ jhe- Hindus as an avantara , or fubordinate incar-r 
MaHA'jJe'va, 1.4-jj 

S£ , ■; : ' •' Not 
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Not only the land of Egypt, and the countries bor* 
dering on the Nile, but even Africa itfelf, had former¬ 
ly the appellation of Atria, from the numerous fettle* 
ments, I fuppofc, of the Ahirs , or Shepherds, as they 
are called in the fpoken Indian diale&s. In San ferity 
the true word is Abhir; and hence, I conceive, their 
principal ftation in the land of Gbjhtn , on the borders 
of Egypt, was named Abaris and Avaris ; for Ohojhehd 
itfelf, or Gkojhdyana , means the abode of fliepherds or 
herdfmni ; and Gdfha , though it alfo fignify a Gdpdl , or 
Cowherd, is explained, in Sanfcril dictionaries, by the 
phrafe Abhirapalli , a town or village of Abhiras or 
Palis . 

The mountains of Abyjfmia have in Sanfcrit the 
name of Pajhadha ; and from them flowed the Nanddy 
(which runs through the land of Pujhpaverjham about 
the lake Dembea,) the Little Crtjhnd , or Tacazze , and 
^the, Sanc'hanagd, or March ; of which three rivers we 
Jbali hereafter fpeak more particularly. Since the 
Hindus place another Meru in the Southern Hemif* 
pherc, we mult not be furprized to find the NUd de* 
Jcnbcd by them as rufiling over three ranges of moun* 
tains, which have the fame names with three fimilar 
ranges over which the Gangd , in their opinion, forces 
its way, before it enters the plains of India . Thole 
mountains are the Himalaya , or, feat of/now, the N-i- 
Jhadha , and the llemacuta , or with a golden peak. The 
Hindus believe that a range of African hills is covered 
with fnow: the old Egyptians, Greeks , and Romansy 
•believed the fame thing ; and modern travellers affert, 
that fnow falls here and there in fome parts of Africa : 
but the Southern Himalaya is more generally called 
Sitdnta, which implies the end , or limit , of Cold. Oh, 
the Northern Himalaya is the celebrated lake Mdiiafag 
fatal, or Mdnafaro'vara, near Sumeru, the abode of Goas*$/ : 
who are reprefented fometimes as reclining in theitf 
bowers, and fometimes as making aerial excurfions $%' 
their Vmdnas , or heavenly cars. Thus on a or within. ; 

2 ‘ the 
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the Southern Himalaya , we find the Lake of the Gods, 
wfiieh correfponds with that in the north ; with this 
difference, that the exiftence of the fouthern lake can- 
iiot be doubted, while that of the northern may well 
b* called in queftion, (unlefa there be fuch a lake in 
thidnkj&jwn region between Tibet and the high plains 
6t Sok&ras) for-** hat the Sannydfis call Manafarovar , 
is, i^Juth, the mdhyafirai tiffthc Purans. Beyond 
thV*thern Lake of the (ggtfis another Merit, th* 
featHro ofdivinitie^nd tfi^tace ol?peirairyjauntsf 
f or it is declared in 'the "^0ns, as^e Jirahmens in¬ 
form me, that within tM mountains, tow£fcd;s the 
foivrce of the Nila , there ai^delightful groves,inhabited 
by deities, who divert themfelves with journeying in 
their cars from hill to hill. The Greeks gave to that 
Southern Mem the appellation of 0ewv ox^a, in allu- 
iion to the Vtmdns , or eeleflialears ; but they meant 
a range of hills, according'to Pliny and Agatulmk- 
rus, (a,) not a fingle inflated mountain. 1 
xyho places that mountainous tract in the louth oi rJai- 
tipia, makes it project a great way into the fouthern 
ocean. Its weftern limit is mentioned by Ptolemy; ana 
the Nubian geographer fpeaks of all the three ranges. 
By the Chariot oj the Gods, we are to underftand the 
lofty grounds in the centre of the African peninlula, 
from which a great many rivers, and innumerable ri- 
vuletsi, flow in all directions. Fires were conltantlv 
feen knight on the fummit of thofe highlands; and 
that appearance, which has nothing'very ftrange in it, 
|fcen fully accounted for by modern travellers. 

V'^^j^e/come now to the Hdfyasilas , or IIalia/his, who 
fcithci^nedf 1 am told, in the Pur anas, though 
ih feidotn ; and their name is believed to Vwive the 
Slowing etymology. C ’harm a, having laughed at 
father $at v a v ra'ta, who had, by accident, intoxi- 


'{aj Plin. l, 6. c. 3°* 1* 5* c - *• h 
| B. 2, ch. o. 


c, 106. Agathcm. 
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rated liimfclf with a fermented liquor, was nicknamed 
mdjydsila^ or the Laugher; and his defendants were 
called from him Hdjyasilas in Sanfcrit ; and in the 
fpoken diale&s, Hajyas , Ilanfelis , and even Habajhis ; 
for the Arabick word is fuppofed by the Hindus to be 
a corruption of Hdfya. By thofe defendants of O’n.vn- 
ma they underhand the African Negroes, whom they 
fuppofc to have been the iirfl: inhabitants of Abyjjinia$ 
and they place Abyjjinia partly in the dwipa of Cujka f 
partly in that of Sanc'ha Proper . I)r. Pocock was told 
at the Catarafcls, that beyond them, or in the exterior 
Cnjha-dwtp , there were /even mountains; and the 
Brahmens particularly affett that number. Thus they 
divided the old continent into feven large Blands, or 
peniufulas; and in each ifland we find feven diftri6k, 
with as many rivers and mountains. The following is 
the Paurdnic divilion of Cu/ha-dwip , called exterior^ 
with refpeet to that of Jambu; 


Districts, Mountains. Rivers. 


A py ay ana, 
Pdribhadra, 
J)evaverjha . 
Ramanaca. 
Sumanafa . 
Surochana . 
Avijnydta, 


Pujhpaverjha . 
Cumudddri. 
Cundddr/. 
V'dmadeva . 
Sata'sringa . 



Nan id, 

RajariL 

Cuhti, 

Sarafwati. 

Smivalh 

Anumati . 

Rdcd , 


It feemfc unncceffary to fet down the etymology of 
all thefe names; but it may not be improper to add^ 
that S'atasnnga means with a hundred peaks; and Sa* 
hasrafruti , with a ihoufand Jlreams ♦ 

Between the exterior Cufha-dwzp and Sanc’ha Pro^ 
per lies, according to the Purdns , on the banks of th$, 
Nild) the country of Barbara ; which includes, there- 
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fore, all the land between Syene and the confluence oj 
the Nile with the Tecazze, which is generally called 
Barbara and Barbar to this day; but, in a larger fenfe, 
i% is underllood by the Paurdnics to comprize all the 
burning lands of Africa . Barbara-dtfa , which an- 
fWers to the Loca arida ttardentia mentioned by Pu~ 
UY as adjacent to the Nile, was a fertile and charming 
country before it was burned , according to the Hindu 
legends, which will be found in a fubfequent feflion ; 
firft, by the approach of Su'rya, or the Sun; and after¬ 
wards by the influence of Sani, or Saturn. Its prin¬ 
cipal city, where Barbarefwara had a diftinguifhed 
temple, was called Barbara-Jl'han, and flood on the 
banks of the Nile. The Tambvanfa , or Children of 
iTamas, refided in it; and it is moft probably the 
town of Tama, which Pliny places on the caftcrn 
bank of the Nile, an hundred and twenty-nine Roman 
miles above Syene , (a.) 

K * 

The crude noun Tamas , in the hrftcafe Tamah , and 
Panto before certain confonants, means darknefs; and 
it is alfo a title of Sani; whofe defendants are fup- 
pofed to have lived in Barbara; and are reprefented as 
an ill-clothed, half-ltarved race of people, much like 
the prefent inhabitants of the fame country. The fol¬ 
lowing fables appear to be aftrological, but might have 
bad fome foundation in hiftory, as the Hindu regents 
of planets were, in truth, old P^>fophers and Legif- 

lators, whofe works are Hill ext®. 

* * > 

'* Tamah, or Saturn, had two wives; St’havira' 
and-J arAt'ha', whofe names imply age and dtert - 
By the former he had feven Ions, Mrityu, 
DaVa, Ulca', Ghora, Adhama, Canta'- 
<rA; by the latter only two, Ma'ndya and Gulica. 
'^hi" fons of Mandya were Asobha, Arisht’ha, 
• Pliha: thole of Gulica were Gad'ha 
' and 


(a.) Plin, lib. 6 , cap. s 9 , 
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and Grahila. They were all abominable men, and 
their names denote every thing that is horrid. It is 
exprefsly faid in the Pur anas , that TamAh was expel¬ 
led from Egypt exactly at the time when Arama, a 
grandfon of Satyavra'ta, died; and his children re¬ 
tired into Barbara ; and that his grandfon Gui<MA t 
reigned over that country when it was invaded by Ca- 
pe'nasa, who will prefemly appear, beyond a doubt, to 
be Cepheus. The Tamovanfas are defenbed as living 
in Barbara Proper , which is now called Nubia , ana 
which lay, according to the Indian geography, between 
the dxvzpas of Sanc’iia and of Cusha without : but the 
other parts of Barbara , toward the mouths of the Nik t 
were inhabited by the children of Ra'hu ; and this 
brings us to another agronomical tale, cxtra&ed from 
a book entitled Chintdmahi. 

r i 

Ra'iiu is reprefented, on account of his tljranny, as 
an irnmenfc river-dragon, or crocodile, or rather a fa¬ 
bulous monfter with four talons, called Grdha , from a 
root implying violent fazure. The word is commonly 
interpreted hanger , or Jit ark; but in fume dictionaries 
it is made fynonymous to nacra , or crocodile ; and in 
the Purdnas it feems to be the creature of poetical fan* 
cy. The tyrant, however, in his human fhape, had 
cnildren, Diiwaja, Dhu'.mka, S.xha, Lagud'a, 
Dand'a, &nd Cartana, (which names are applied tor 
comets of different forms,) all equally mifehievous with 
their father. In his^llegorical character, he was de¬ 
capitated by Vishnu : his lower extremity became the 
Cetu , or dragon”s tail ; and his head, Hill called Rdhu t 
the afeending node : but the head is fuppoled* when it 
fell on earth, to have been takei^up by Pit ; ’hinas, or 
Pit'’hin, and by him placed at Rahujl'hdn , (to which', 
the Greeks gave the name of Ilerodpolis ), where it wax 
worlhipped, and gave oracular anfwers; which may be 
the origin of the (peaking heads, mentioned by JeutiJk-. 
writers as prepared by magick. The posterity of 
were from him denominated Grains; and they. 
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zn 

might have been the anceftorsof thofe Graii , or Greeks , 
who came originally from Egypt . It is remarkable 
that Hesiod, in his Theogony, mentions women in * 
Africa named Grain , who had fine complexions, and 
wer&the offspring of Phorcys and Ce'to. The Grd- 
h&$'- are painted by the writers of the Purdnas in mod 
unfavourable colours; but an allowance muff be made 
for a fpirit of intolerance and fanalieifm. Ra'iiu was 
wovf hipped in foine countries,as Hailal, or Lucifer, 
(whom in fome refpeeb he refembles:) was adored in 
thb caff era parts of Egypt-) and in Arabia, the Stony 
and the Defcrt , according to Jerom, in the life of 
-Hilarion ; but though we muft fuppofe that his vo¬ 
taries had a very different opinion of the Grdhas from 
that inculcated by the Hindus, yet it is certain that the 
Greeks were not fond of being called Graioi , and very 
feldom gave thcmfelves that appellation. 

t The Tandy deferts in Egypt , to the caff and weff oli¬ 
the 'Nile, are conlidered by the Purdns as part of Bar¬ 
bara : and this mav account for what Herodotus fa vs 

* d * 

of the word Barbaras, which, according to him, was 
applied bv the Egyptian « to all who were unable io j"peak 
their language, meaning the inhabitants of the Defert, 
who were their only neighbour*. Since the people of 
Barbara , or Children of Saturn, were looked upon as 
a cruel and deceitful race, the word was afterwards 
transferred to men of that difpofition; and the Greeks 
who lived in Egypt , brought the appellation into their 
xfew fettlements, bur feem to have forgotten its primi¬ 
tive meaning. 


On the banks of the Nila we find the Crijhna-giri , 
Mountain of Barbara, which can be no other 
the black and barren range of hills which Mr. 
law at a great diffance towards the Nile from 
s ffomy. In the caves of thofe mountains lived the. 
Emnuvat/as, of whoin we (hall fpeak hereafter. Though 
'laud of Barbara be (aid, in the Puranas , to lie be- 
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tween the dwipas of Cusiia and Sanc’iia, yet it is ge«« 
nerally confidered as part of the latter. The Nile , on 
leaving the burning fands of Barbara, enters the conn- 
iry of Sanc'ha Proper , and forces its way through the 
Hema-cuta, or Golden Mountains; anappellation which 
they retain to this day. The mountain called Pan* 
ihryfo'i by the Greeks , was part of that range which 
is named Ollaki by the Arabs: And the Nubian geo¬ 
grapher (peaks of the Golden Mountains, which are a 
iittle above Ofwdn. Having palled that ridge, the Nila 
raters CardantaJl'h'iiK or the Land of Mud; which ob- 
\ iouily means the fertile Egyptian valley fo long co¬ 
vered with mud after every inundation. The Purdnas 
give a dreadful idea of that muddy land , and affert that 
no mortal durll approach it: but this we mull under¬ 
hand as the opinion formed of it by the lirft colonifts, 
who were alar hr d by the reptiles and mongers abound¬ 
ing in it, and had not vet feen the beauty and richnefs 
of its fcitile hate. It is cxprefslv declared to be i$ x . 
Mii) afl'lian, or the Country of a mixed People s fot 
inch is the meaning in Sankril of the word Milra, 
Sometimes the compound word Misra-ft'hdn is applied 
to the Lower Egypt , and fometimes (as in the hiftory 
of the wars of Capenajd) to the whole country; in which 
fenle, 1 am told, the word Gupta-f hdn isufed in anci¬ 
ent books; but I have never yet feen it applied fo ex- 
tcnfivelv. Agvbta certainly means guarded on allJides } 
and Gupta, or guarded, is the name of a place reputed 
holy; which was. i doubt not, the famed Coptos of our 
ancient geographers; who 'mentioned a tripartite ar¬ 
rangement of Egypt cxaHly conformable to the three 
divifions of Misra-jThdn , particularly recorded in the 
Pur Anas . The fir it of them was Tapbvana, the Wood¬ 
lands of Tapas , or aujlerc devotion , which was proba¬ 
bly Upper Egypt, or Thebais ; the fecond, Misra Pre¬ 
fer, called alfo Cantaca-defa , or the Land of Thorns, 
which anfwers to the Lower Egypt ? or Ifeptanomis ; and 
the third Aranya and Atavi, or The Forcfls , emphati* 
tally (o named, which were fituated at the mouths of 
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the Nila, and forme*Hvhat we call the Della. The firit 
inhabitants of Egypt found, on their arrival, that the 
whole country about the mouths of the Nik was an 
knmenifc forelt; part impervious, which they called 
Alavi, part uninhabited, but practicable, which had 
the name of Aranya . 

Tapovana feems to have been always adapted to reli¬ 
gious aufterities; and the fit ft Chrijlian anchorets ufed 
to fechide tbemfelvcs in the wilds of Thebes forthe pur- 
pofe of contemplation and abftrafcted piety. Thus we 
read, that the Abhor. Pachomius retired, with his dif- 
ciples, to the wildernefs of Tabenna , and there built a 
monaftery, the remains of which are ftili vifible, a day’s 
journey below Dendera, near an ifland now called Ta¬ 
benna, and, according to Sicard, a little below the fitc 
of Thebes . The country around Dendera is at this day 
covered withforefts of damn ; a tree which fome defcribe 
as adtvarf palm, and others as a rhamnus ; thence Den 
dera was called by Juvenal the Jhady Tentyra. 

There can he no doubt, that Tapovana was Upper 
Egypt, or the Thebais ; for feveral places, the fituation 
pf which will be clearly al'certaincd in the courfc of 
this Kffay, are placed by the authors of the Purdns in 
the fordls ofTapas. The words Thebaius an d'l'hebiniles 9 
arc both laid to be derivatives of Thebai ; but the fe- 
cond of them feems rather derived from Tapdvan or 
Tabenna, So fond are nations of accommodating fo¬ 
reign words to their own language, that the Arabs , 
who have changed ’Tap of iris into Abu]fair, or Father 
of Travel, have, iii the fame fpirit, converted Tabenna 
.into $tedmaiabhid, or the Town of our Father; though 
Tome of them call it Media at Tabu, fiom Tapo , which 
"Wj^Ai&b could not pronounce. T he principal place in 
‘ fvjfion was Carddniorjl'hall, which is mentioned in 
htrdns as a temple of confiderable note. The le¬ 
ts, that Gucte'swara and his con fort bad long 

been 
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been concealed in the mud of the Nila, near GuptafPh&tif 
or Coptos ; but at length fprang from it, and appeared 
at Cardamafl'hati, both wholly befmeared with mud ; 
whence they had alfo the titles of Cardamesvvara and 
Cardame'swari. We may obferve, that Gupta'&gnu 
fics both guarded and * concealed , and in either iehft 1 ' 
may be the origin of the word Aiguptos. As t o’tfjp* 
dama, the canine letter is fo often omitted in the^l- 
gar pronunciation of Sanfcrit words, that Carday^f^ty 
Cadarn , feems to be the Cadmus of the 'Greeks^yiixdi'-. 
we fliall hereafter illuftrate this etymology wiwjjjjty&ii 
eumftances which will fullv confirm it. $$$>■ 

Misra-Jl'han is called alfo Mifra and Mifr en am the 
facred books of the Hindus; where it is laid that the 
country was peopled by a mixed race, confiding of va¬ 
rious tribes, who, though living for their convenience 
in the fame region, kept themfelves diftinfl, andwerfc' 

, perpetually difputing either on their boundaries, or, 
which is rnofi probable, on religious opinions* fKh&p; 
feem to be the mingled people mentioned in scripture. 
To appeafe their feuds, Brahma' himfelf defceiided |n, 
the charatler of Iswara ; whence Mifrefwara because 
one of his titles. The word Mifr, which the Arabs., 
apply to Egypt, and to its metropolis, feems clearly de* 
rived from the Sanfcrit; but, not knowing its origin, 
they ufe it for any large city , and give the appellation of 
Almifrdn in the dual,to Cufa and Bafra: the fame word 
is alfo found in thejenfe of a boundary , or line off iff*, 
ration. Of Mifr the dual and plural forms in Hebrm 
are Mifr aim and Mifrim , and the fecond of them is 
often applied in Scripture to the people of Egypt. 
to the Mazor , or more properly, Mafur, there 'iy& 
difference of opinion among the tranflators of UAXtyty 
(a.) In the old EngUJh verlion we find the paflage, iiuH 
which the word occurs, thus rendered, 46 the,brooks ; 
u of defence lhall be emptied and dried up s” billy 
Vo l. III. Z- Bifh^ 


(a) Chap. 19. v. 6. See 2 Kings 18.24. 
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fclfhop Lowth, after fome commentators, changes 
$j$$j*h’rwks of. defence into the canals of Egypt; and 
Pps obvioufly the meaning of the Prophet; though 
the form of the word be more like the Arabian plural 


l§r, than any form purely Hebrew. 


Stephan us of Byzantium fays, that Egypt was called 
by the Phenicians ; blit Purely this is a millakc 
for! My far a ; according to Suidas, and Kusemius, it 
had the name of. Mejlraiai but this I conceive fhould 
be written Mefrdia from Mifreya , which may be gram¬ 
matically deduced from the root Mifr. The name 
Gu&iaea-defa was given to Mifr a for a rcafon funilar 
to that of Acanthus , a town and territory abounding 
mf horny trees. 


4 Jt was an opinion pf the Egyptian priefts, and of 
hijEHODOTus alfo, when he was in their country, that 
the valley of Egypt was formerly an arm of the fea, 
which extended as far as the Cataracts: whether this 
Opinion be well founded, is not now the queftion; but 
a option of the fame kind occurs in the Purdnas ; and 
iilhb Brahmens account, in their way, for the alteration 
which they fuppofc to have happened, Pramoda, 
they fay, was a king of Sanc'ha-dwtp Proper , and re¬ 
sided on the fhore of the fea called Sanchedadhi: The 


Country was chiefly peopled by Mlech’has , or fuch as 
fptak barbaroujly , and by favage Rdcjhafhas , who are 
believed to be evil demons ; nor was a ftngle Brahman 
be found in the kingdom, who could explain the 
4ettar, and inftrucl mankind in their duties. This great- 
':Iy afflicted the pious king; till he heard of a Rtjhi^ or 
eminent in piety and in facred knowledge, 
in the country of Barbara , and. was named 
‘or»'Pir v niNASA, but was generally dillinguifh- 
title of PriVi-Kisni. He was vifiled by 
I&aM'Oda in perfon, and after many intreaties, pre* 
Silledop-ip accompany the king to Sanc ha-dwipa ; but, 
the incorrigible wickednefs of its inhabi- 
ki ^ • 1 tan is. 
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tants, he was wholly in defpair of effe&ing any gOo|t ; 
in that country, and pafled the night without (leep. 
Early in the morning lie repaired 1 to the fea-fhore, 
where, taking water and Cusha- g'rafs in his hand, he 
was on the point of uttering an imprecation on 1 S ; A'^:0 > - 
hodadhi. The God of the Ocean perceived his intent, 
and threw himfelf trembling at his feet; aiking humbly 
what offence he had committed. 66 Thy waters (an* 
“ fwered the Saint) wafli a polluted region, into which 
64 the king has conduced me, but in which I.cannot 
<£ exift : give me initamly a purer piece of lathd:, dp 
44 which I may refide, and perform the duties of felt* 
46 gion.” In that inflant the fea of Sancha retire# 
for thefpace of a hundred ybjanas , or 492 miles, and 
left the holy man in poffellion of all the ground appear¬ 
ing on that dcreli&ion. The king, on hearing of the 
miracle, was tranfported with joy, and cattfed a f|>leii-^ 
did palace to be built on an ifiand in (he teffntory ne\y- ’ 

‘ iy* acquired: it was called Pit'hi-jl'han, becaufevft^'-. 
ni *relided in it, having married the hundred 
tors of Pramoda; and, on his beginning to feid 
leftures on the Veda , he was in a fhort time attended 
by numerous difciplcs. This fable, which had, pro? 
bably, fomc foundation in truth, is related in a bopfc 
entitled Vis-wasdra-pracafa , or a Declaration of 
is mojl excellent in the Univerfc, , , * 

Pit'hi-fi’hdn could not be very diftant from Caiijt&j* 
ma-Jl'hali , or the city of Thebes, to which, according 
to the Brahmdnda , the Sage’s daughter, from Kftix 
called Paithini, ufed to go almofl every day for the 
purpofe of worfiiipping Maiia'dp/va: : it feems, thtere- 
fore, to be the Pathros of Scripture, named Patkuies 
by the Grech interpreters, and Pathnris by Pliny, irdih;," 
whofe context it appears to have flood at no gre^,t 
tance from Thebes; and it was, certainly, in Upper,. 
Egypt'. It was probably the fame place which pTbcK- -; 
my calls Tathyris , either by miflakc, or in conformity 
to the pronunciation of the Ethiopians, who generally ; 

Z 2 fubftitpt^fel 
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fybftituted the letter T for P, which they could not 
articulate. From the data in P roi fmy it could not have 
been above fix miles to the weft of Thebes, and was, 
therefore, in that large lfland formed by au arm of the 
JVW<h which branches out at Ermenth, and rejoins the 
tnam body of the river at the Memnonium. According 
to the old Egyptians, the fea had left all Upper Egypt 
from the Cataracts as far as Memphis ; and the diftance 
between thofe two places is nearly that mentioned in 
the ^uri/itfijoraboutahundred^iyans. The God of the 
Ocean, it feems, had attempted to regain the land which 
he had been forced to relinquifh ; but Maiia'di'va 
(with a new title derived from Nabhas, or the /ky, 
and Iswaka, or lord,) efle6lually flopped his cntioach- 
ments; and this was the origin of Nabha-ft'hda, 01 
Memphis, which was the moft diftinguifhed among the 
many confidorahlc places in Mi/ia, and which appeals 
to have conhllcd of feveral detached parts; a* i. Ugra- 
Jl'hdn, fo called from Ugr\, the Uchorlus of the 
Greeks ; 2. Nab hah, the Noph of Scripture; 3. a part 
named Mi fra; 4. MohanaJI'hdn, which may, per¬ 
haps, be the prefent Mohannan ; and 5. Layajl'hu'i, 
Or JLaya~vatt, vulgatly pronounced Layati , thefubuib 
of Lete, oi Letojihn. 

Rodanajl'hon, or the Place of Weeping, is the 
ifland m the lake of Mdrijhd, or Maris, concerning 
which we have the following Indian flory in the 
Vifwafdra praedfa * 

Pcit-suca , who had a power of 1 feparating his foul 
Iroip his bod), voiuntanly afeended toward heaven; 
and his wife, Ma'risha', fuppofing him finally de¬ 
mited, retired to a wildernefs, where fhe fat on a hil- 
hSt* (bedding tears fo abundantly, that thc*y formed 
.‘a lake round it; which was afterwards named A'sru- 
iht'ha, or the Holy Place of Tears. Its waters were 
Packj or very daik azuic; and the fame colour is 
a&ribed by Strabo to thofe of Mceris, Her fon Ml d- 
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hi, or Me'rhi, Suca, had alfo renounced the w$p® 
and, feating himfelf near her, performed the fame 
ligious auflerities. Their devotion was fo Fervent^ ana 
fo long continued, that the inferior Gods‘ beg|h to 
apprehend a diminution of their own influence:’At 
length MaVisha', dying petivratd , dr dutiful to her 
lord , joined him among the Vifnnu-Uca , or inhabitants 
of Vishnu’s heaven; and her fon, having folemnized 
the obfequies or them both, raifeda fumptuous tem¬ 
ple, in which he placed a fiatuc of Vishnu, at the feat* 
of his weeping mother; whence it acquired the appel¬ 
lation of Rodana-jl'kana. 44 They who make abln- 
u tions in the lake of Afru iirCha (Fays the Hindu 
“ writer) are purified from their fins, and exempt 
46 from worldly affections, afeending after death to 
46 the heavenly Vishnu; and they who worfhip the 
44 Deity at R 6 dana-Jl'hdn y enjoy heavenly blifs, with-* 
46 out being fubject to any future tranfmigration.” No 
fake in the world, except that of Macris , correfpGnis* 
both in name and in circumftances, with that of Afrvf 
tiri'ha , and the illand in the midft of it, which Was 
alfo callen Merhi , or Merhi-Jl'hdn, from the name bf 
the prince who confecrated it. The two fiatues on it 
were faid by the Greeks to be thofe of Mof.ris and 
his Queen ; but they appear from the Purdnas to have 
been thofe of Vishnu, or Osiris, and of M^/risha^ 
the mother of Moeris; unlefs the image of the C^o'd 
was confidered in fubftance as that of the dep&ifed' 
.king, who, in the language of the Hindu theologians, 
was wholly abforhed in the divine eflence. Three lakes, 
in the countries adjacent to the Nile, have names it) 
the Pur arts' derived from asm , or tears. Kirft, So* 
cdfru , or Tears of Sorrow , another name for Afru-lir* 
t'ha , or Moeris; fecondly, Herfhdfru , or Tears of Jijf# 
and, thirdly,' Anandafru, or Tears of an inw&rd pfaafer* 
able Senfaticn; to both which belong 1 egcndgry narra* 
lives in the Purdnas* One of the infernal rivers was 
named Afrumati , or the Tearful; but the firft of ; 
was Vaitaram 5 where a boatman had been ftationedjl& 
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ferry over the fouls of mortals into the legion of V \m \. 
‘The word vitarana, whence the namc^f the ri\ci is 
^drived, alludes to th zjare given for the paflagc ovci it. 

III. We mufl now fpeak paiticuhuly of Sane'ha- 
dalpa Pi opt) , oi the bland of Shelly as the woid lue- 
ially hgmhcs; for Sanc'ha mean* a Ica-fheH’, and is 
gcncially applied to the large huccinum. '1 he Rid 
Sea, whtch abounds with fhelks of cxtraordinai y h/e 
and beauty, was conhdeied as part of the Sanclwbdhi, 
or Sanc'hodadhi ; and the natives of the country Ik lore 
us woie large collais of fhclls, accoidiner to Si a vjjo, 
both foi ornament and as amulets. In the Pin anas, 
howcvei, it is dcelaicd, that the dwipo had the appel¬ 
lation of Sanc’Ia heeaufc its inhabitants Irrd 11 fhclls , 
of in caverns of rocks hollowed like fhclls, and with 
entrances hi e the mouths of them. Othcn infifl, 
that the mountains themfehes, m the lmllows of 
which the people fought fhclter, \mc no moie th-ui 
immeufe heaps of fhclls thrown on flioic h^ the waves, 
and confolidattd b) time. r Jl he fhanpc idea of an ac¬ 
tual habitation in a fliell wa> riot unknown to the 
{f reels , who repr* fent )Oung Nirijis, and one of the 
two Cupn>£, living m flidh on the coafh of that ver) 
fea. From all urcumllanccs voliuled, it appeals, 
that Saiu'ha-dntpa, in a confined fenfe, was the 
Ttoglodyiica of the ancients, and included the whole 
weflern fhoie of the Red Sea ; hut that, in an o ten- 
five acceptation, it compnkd all 4 fnca. r J he fio- 
gfod)!es, or inhabitants of caves , uie called m Sciip- 
ture all ), Sukm , hccaufc they dwelt in fuca >, or dins ; 
but uimprobable that the word fuca , which means a 
den only in afecondary lenfc, and figmfics alfo an a?- 
booth, or a fent, W'as onginally taken in the 
it cave, fiom Sane ha; a name given by the 
fifft inhabitants of the Troghuytua to the mde places 
of ihclter which they found or contrived in the moun¬ 
tains* and which bore fomc refe mblance to the mouths 
ol large Jhtlh , The word Sanc'ha~dw!fa has alfo 

in 
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in fomc of the Pur anas a fenfe yet more limited, ,ar*|lyr 
is retrained t^the land inhabited by the fnake Sanfftir.k 
ndgd , which included the mountains of Hubdb , or thfe 
Serpent, and the AdjyJjinian kingdom, of Tigre. -The 
fame region is, however, fomedmes called Sans'ha- 
variu, and is reported to be a wonderfully fine country* 
watered by noble rivers, and ftreams, covered with 
forefts of the molt ufeful and beautiful trees, and a 
hundred yogan 5 in length, or 492 miles; a dimenfion 
which correfponds exactly enough with a line drawn 
from the fouthern limit of Tigre to the northern ‘(ex¬ 
tremity of the Ilubdb Mountains. It lay between the , 
Called , or Gala , and the fea. Its principal river w^st 
the Sanc'ha-negd , now called Mdreb ; and its capital 
city, near the fea-fhore, where the royal fnake refided, , 
had the name of Cotimi : not far from which was a 
part of the mountain Dyutimdn , or brilliant, fo called . 
from the precious metals and gems with which it 
abounded. ^ - , 


In the Dherma-faftra , both Ndgas and Garudds . 
named as races of men descended from Ann, concern¬ 
ing whom we fliall prefcntly fpeak more at large; but, 
in the language of mythology, the Nag as, or Urdgaxi , 
arc large ferpenis ; and the Ganoids , or Svpernas , iro- * 
rnenfe birds , which are cither the Ganders of ML ; 
Buffon, and Vulture Griffons of Linnaeus, called 
Kokhs by the Arabian fabulills, and by Marco 
or mere creatures of imagination, like the SiMOfto.pf 
the Perjians , whom Sadi describes as receiving his 
daily allowance on the mountain of Kdf. Whatever 
be the truth, the legend of Sane ha ndgd and Garudds 
is told in the ancient books of the Hindus . 


The King of Serpents formerly reignedjn CAacrpi? 
giri , a mountain very far to the ealtward; but his : 
fubjetls were obliged by the power of G ah 01/a to 
fupply that enormous bird with a fnake each da||f' 
Their king at length refufed to give the dgily 
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•vi$cm> and iritercepted it himfelf, when it was fent 
fryht s terpentine race. This enraged 'Garud a, who 
^jaroatened to devour.the fnakes and their king: nor 
. ^ould his menaces have been vain, if they had not all 
CsStitfed to Sanc'ha-dwip, where they fettled in Sane'ha- 
between the Cali and the fea, near the iUtion 
Swami Cartice'ya, Qod of Arms, where they 
Uteifuppbled to live ftill unmolelled, becaufe Garud a 
dares not approach the manfion of that more power- 
fal divinity. “ They (fays the Indian writer) who 
4 « perform yearly and daily rites in honour oj Sanc> 
« ha-na'oa' will acquire immcnle riches.” That 
royal ferpent is alfo called Sane ha-muc ha , bccaule his 
mouth was like that of a fhell; and the fame denomi¬ 
nation is given to the rocks on which he dwelt. ^ The 
‘Mountains of Snakes are mentioned by the Nubian 
Geographer, and are to this day called Hubab, w 7 hich 
j|n 4rabick means a fnake in general, according to 

• Taukeri, and a particular fpccies of ferpent, accouhng 
! Maida'ni. The fame region was named Opluvja 

. jjy t{ie Greeks., who fometimes extended that appella- 
iti0n,td the whole African continent. The breath of 
f' 8 miha~nagd is believed by the Hindus to he a fiery 
poifmms windy which burns and deftroys animals and 
vegetables tp the diftance of a hundred yejans round 
thje place of his refidence; and by this hypothecs they 
account for the dreadful effects of the famum , or hot 
envmwtd vin&y which blows from the mountains of 
■ through the whole extent of- the Defert. 1 wo 

Sffikis, of Saints , named Agasti and A'stica, un. 
/dertook to flop fo tremendous an evil. The tint tw 

* 4iem repaired for that purpofe to Sane Havana , where 
4e W^ ^ at a place thence called Agajli- 
\'-^ufd^ay near the lea-fhore, and not from Ccfirni ; 
ifef/ihe-gentle means to which he had recourfe with 

ftrtke proved ineffectual. A'stica, by 
f filter meafpres, had more fuccefs; and made the 
•%»jfe' ; (fay the Brahmens) not only traCtable, but even 
•'IW^llglfpoftd.’to all fuch as. refyeUfuily approached 

‘ him, 
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him. lie even reduced the fi/c of the fcipcnt fo much, 
as to catty him about in an cat then vliflel. and uowds 
of people are now (aid to worflnp him at the place of 
his ichdrncc mai the nvci Cah . r l his is, probably, 
tit <r »ake Hu t di, fo famed tlnoughout The 

A c inlift that it is a Shaikh of that name tranf- 

fountu o afnakc, the Chtijltans, that it is Asmo- 
di us, me illumed 111 the book of Toi.n , the AJhnugh- 
d/v of tin Pn f an lomant es, and the Hindus aie equal 
to them in then fupuftmou'. notions. Mv learned 
fiunds at Cast mfoim me, that the faded liiake is at 
this (fas vifmd by tiavdling Sannyafn, but I cannot 
r« fi 11 1 this as a f. et, has inn never ken any Hindu who 
had tra\died fo kir ihofewhom I have hen, had 
never g mi Ik } end the Enp/natis but iVy affmed 
me, that (hey would ha\< pa fit d that mm, if they 
had not b<en detent d by icpoit* of dill in hames 
a in n 1 1 j the bat) e hit K to the w< fluartl. J he boldeft 
Oagiom ad'M'tureis iinont* the Satiny ij/s aie* thofe 
its 111 the no< th-\uft of /; d>a 3 foi no n f 1 \ of Bengal^ 
01, indeed, of the countut s call ed ihe ( a* "O, would 
now a’te n*pt ^at leaf! I nevci la aid e f w ny who had 
attempted) fuel* peulous joiiinie . As to the belief 
of tlu J! uii>, that \ sue \ put an < fketual flop to 
the fid \ lueath of Sa t a-nagft, 01 iIk it ap¬ 

peal , limn the nlation ol Mi. 1 ' e that tin fecund 
public lj .lited bum had no 11101c fuctifs than the 
lull. 

\\< mtift o * iv , tl at naga, or nvnonlefs , is a 
St jin mine ! n a mi. , and that au r, its legu- 
1 1 den rttd. 1 .iiihe'i lioib a mmnUtun jnake and a 
wild thpliu ti a ou'iu *iy we lead of an cl< hant-Urr 
in Sat na , v ho nun d on tu hink'of the M(t'<b r 
thence calk tl a Mi ha n'i\a ; anet wht.i t .ohms had 
if mi both h»m and ins iwbjett clephams, their/w'f 
Wvic heaped on the hmks ol the' Jnazzl , which limn 
that event h..d the nunc of As Jmaib 

' 'Tic 
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The; other parts of Sanc'ha-dwip Proper , adjacent 
tp’fe/fea, were inhabited by the fubjefts of Sanc’ha- 
whole palace was a /hell in the ocean: but they 
are feid to have refided in Jhells on or near the moun¬ 
tains of the African continent. They are reprefented 
^ixatinnibals, and even as demons incarnate, rolling 
' ; fiy night, and plundering the flat country, from which 
they carried off men, women, and children, whom 
they devoured alive ; that is, perhaps, as raw flelh is 
npwiieaten in Ahyjfinia. From this account it fliouid 
feem, that the Sanchafura s lived in the caves of 
mountains along the coait, while their king rclided in 
a pavern of the fmall ifland Suakem , where there ftill 
ifi’a tonfiderable town, in the middle of a large bay. 
|$e there, probably, concealed his plunder; and thence 
reported to dwell in the ocean. The name of 
that ifland appears to have been derived from Suhkim, 
the plural of Sukh, in Hebrew , and the Sane h of the 
Hindus. By the ancient geographers it is called both 
Sukhce^ and the Harbour of prefer vmg Gods, from the 
jbrefervation, I fuppofe, of Sanc'ha-dwip , and its in- 
Ifiabitants, by the divine affiftarree of Crisiixa; who, 
in army of deities, attacked and defeated Sakc’- 
'''K4s.uaA; purfuing him even through the fea, where he 
few the monfter from his Jbeil, and pm him to death. 

t * % 

./Bolides thefe firft inhabitants of Sanc'ha-chv/pa, who 
deferibed by themythologifls as elephants , demons , 
ah we find a race, called S'hanc'hd-yanas , 


it 


^ are the real Troglodytes , or Shangalas; for la is a 


*■ 


pillar termination of Safer it adjectives, as Bhdgala ,- 
flfeupate; Sihhala 9 lion-like ; Bengala , which pro- 
belonging to the country of Benga. They 
: '-^/^cendants> of Atri, before named, whofc hif- 
I'fiefng clofely connected with that of the Sacred 
|h wift, deferves peculiar attention. He fprang 
. writers of the Pur mas) from the mind of 
who appointed him a Prajdpati, or Lord of 
% commanding him to produce a numerous 

race, 
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race, and entru fling him with the Vedas , which 
exifleci eternally 1 in the divine idea, that he might iiwv 
ltru£t his pofterity in tbejtr ><ivil and religious duties';,;j 
JVtri firft repaired to a weflern region, where he be¬ 
came the father of the lovely Tubina-raUni, or yrith 
d •‘He thence puffed into the country jit¬ 

tered u ; river Sanc'ha-naga, where proceeding td 
the Sanc'ha-muc'ha hills, he fat on the Sweta-giri > or 
White Mountain , fixedFifi deep meditation on the au¬ 
thor of his exigence. His arrival was quickly knowtj, 
throughout the country; and the few inhabitants of it 
came to worfhip him, bringing even their wives and 
daughters, that they might bear children by fo holy a: 
perfonage: but his daysandnights beingwholly devoted!' 
to contemplation and facred a£fcs, his only time fop 
dalliance was during the morning twilight. He became, 
however, the anfdlor of a confiderable nation, who 
were diilributed, like other Hindus , into the facerdotaj, 
military, commercial, and fervile claffes. 


His fird born, S an c^haS^ an a, had a fair complexion, 
and great bodily ftrength; but was irreligious, turbu¬ 
lent, and libidinous, eating forbidden flelh, and living, 
in the caverns of rocks. Nor were his brethren and 
their offspring better in the end than himfelf. Thus 
the Jews, who have borrowed many Indian fables, 
which were current, 1 fuppofe, among their neigh¬ 
bours, inlift, in their Talmud , that Adam begat.none 
but demons till he was 150 years old, (a ) The pious* 
patriarch, deeply afflitted by the vices of his children^ 
• cxpoftulatcd with them long in vain; and feeing no, 
remedy, contented himfelf with giving them the belt 
advice; teaching them how to make more habitable 
caves in the mountains; pallls, or arbours under trees g 
and gho/has , or inclofures, for their herds; permitting, 
them to eat what they pleafed; commanding them 
dwell conllantly on the mountains aftigned to them,"' 

■- and% 



(a) Eruvin, p. 18. 
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take particular care of the fpot which 'their 
forefather inhabited, calling it from his name' Atri- 
After this arrangement, he left them, and 
^Srent: to the country near th tSindht, or Indus, fettling 
W£'$ e Bevanzcd Mountains, where he avoided, the 
yarning-twilight, which had before been unpr'Tper- 
o,Us, and produced a race eminent in virtue; for 
whom, when they m u 1 tip lied Jge built the famous city 
of Nagar a, emphatically ft?' called, and generally 
Earned Deva-nagara , which Hood near the fite of the 
modern Cdbuh 

>, >. V 


, Since the Sweta-giri , on which Atri-jl'han is de¬ 
clared to have flood, was at no great diftance from 
the river Sanc'ha-ndgd, it is molt probably the fame 
with the Amba-tzaada, or White Mountain, men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Bruce, who fays, that it is the molt 
tbnfiderable lettlement of the Shan galas. It hands 
almoft due north-welt from Dobarowa , and is nearer 
3 by one-third to the March than to the Tacazze. The 
•pallis, or arbours, of the Shangalas are fully deferibed 
Mr. Bruce, in a manner entirely conformable 
-for; the deferiptions of them iii the Pur anas, except 
that they are not faid always to be covered with fkins. 
Ifhe Palis of India live Bill in fimilar arbours during 
foe greateft part of the year. That the Sanc'hdyanas 
■wete the predecelfors of the Shangalas , I have no 
doubt; though the former are faicl to have white com¬ 
plexions, and the latter to be black -; for, not to infill 
[foist the climate alone w’ould, in a long courfc of 
^ears, effed a change of complexion, it is probable- 
|foat the race might be mixed, or that molt of the old 
genuine SaqPhalas might have been extermi-. 
j and ftajir mentions a race of white Ethiopians , 

^ ?foe well of the Nile , (a.) Though 
>e applied in the Purdns to the country 
je Sane'hay anas, as well as to the llation of 
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Ar ri 4 yet the regular derivative from his name is 
A'tieyd; and we find accoidingly a patt of Ethiopia 
named sEthena by the Greeh, who called its inhabi¬ 
tants Ethaii . And Strabo confines this appellation 
toapauicular tube, who fectn to be the AUiri of 
? ir»wn, and live near the confluence of the facctti} 
and the Manb, (a). r l hey wcie A r trey as, or defeend- 
cd fiom Airi * but the as ufual, leferreda 

foicign r])ithet to a word in their own language. In 
the J) ion ypack * of Now os we read of 'AoSk'^y 
which is uanflattd Mirot, uiih perpetual fummer ; but 
finely the woid can have no futh meaning ; and Mttroe 
mull have been lo named, bicaufe it was once the 
capital of jE'ht'ia, (b). 

It appears fiom the Vlining that the Sanc’havanas $ 
or old S/uihgala*, wnc not difhtute of knowledge; 
and the Brahmen* admit that they polk (ltd a part at 
kail of the l edas. 

• 

IV. The hiftory of the Cut la-te'a*, oi men with 
r writ d-h air n is dilguifed in the following legend. 
Sac\ra, an ancient monaith, who gave his name to 
the pigara, 01 ocean , wa.> going to pirfonn the A$wa~ 
midha , or famfut of a ho jt ; when 1 \j>r v defeended, 
and Hole the viUim, which he conveyed to a place 
neai the mouth of the Gangd, wIkic the (age Capila 
was intent on his religious aullerities. 1 he God of the 
Firmament theu* tied the hoife by the fide of the holy 
man, and retued unpuccived by him. The mo- 
.narch, miffing the confeciated hoife, difpatched his 
Jixty thou [and Tons, or descendants, in feaieh of him. 
They roved over the whole caith, and finding him 
at lall near the manfion of Gaimla, arru fed him of 
the faciiiegc, and began to treat lum wuth *vio* 
lence; but a flame lifned fiom the eyes of the 
faint, which contained them ail in an mllant* Thcifr 

father, 
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father* being apprifed of their death, fent an army 
againft Capua, who Hood fixed to receive them; 
and, when they approached, unbound his jatd, or 
long plaited hair , and, giving it a twill, (truck the 
ground twice or thrice with it, calling an chi 
glance of contempt on his advei fanes. In t 1 
mentanaimy of men, with curled hair, fp uom 
the earth, attacked the legions of Sag \k \, and uJeated 
them. After their vi&oiy, they icturncd to the fage, 
afking who they were, and demanding a fit place ol 
abode. Capii v told them, that they weie Jah'tpa f 
Or ptoduced bv the fall of hi> IoqI\ on the giound; that 
from the fide look which he had call on his enemies, 
iheir hair was cuhL, 01 cufp; that they fliould thence 
be called Cuhla y and Cuti/as-ceja \; that the) mail be 
yik'hatd'hya$y or live as t/ityweu when pioduccd bv 
him ; that is, always picpaicd foi juft war, that the) 
tmift repaii to Sancha-dwtp, and form a letth tnent, 
in which they would encounter nian> difhtultiv. 1 , and 
be contimialh harraflcd by bad neighbours; hut that, 
when Cimshns fliould ovcipower and defliov Sim'* 
ha'mr'v, he would dtablifh then cmpiit, and fecuie 
it from future moleflation. They accordingly tia* 
veiled thiougb the intenoi Ci fha-ih,tpa, where the 
gieatefl pan of them choie to remain, and icccivtd 
aftciw'ards a tcmblc oveitluu v fiom P vR\su-a \V v. 
The others pafltd into Sant a i-daip, and fettled on 
the banks of the Cull, but hating ic\olted agaudt 
f)r'v\N \nuaiiA, they were almofl wholly extnpatcd 
by that potent monarch. 

Violent feuds had long fubhflcd bctwcen*the family 
of OaUi vma on one lide, and thole of Viswv* 
HiTKA artd Jamadvgni on the othti. The kings of 
Citfha~dt)ip 7iithtn took the part of Gu t t*m<v; and 
the ffwhayai, a very powerful nation in that country, 
(yrhonj I believe to have been Pet /urns J were invete¬ 
rate againft Jav sdagni, whom they killed after de¬ 
feating his auny. Among tin conbduatts m Cujha- 

A id i ha. 
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dmpa were the Rdmacas, or drefled in haircloth; the 
Sacas,- and a tribe of them called Sacafenas ; the Hin* , 
dus of the CJhatriya clafs, who then lived on the banks, 
of the Cac/husy or Oxus ; the Pdraficas, a nation he~ 
"d the Nile • the Barbaras, or people of Nubia ; the 
nfs of Cdmbdja ; the Cirdtas and Hari(as r tW& 
tribes the Palis ; and the Yavanas, or ancdtoTs of 
the Greeks. Thefe allies entered India , and defeatedl 
the troops of Viswa'mitra in the country called 
Yudha-bhumi , or the Land of War; now Ye hud, be** 
iween the Indus and the BchrJ. 


Parasu-ra'ma, the # fon of Jamadacni, hut fup- 
poled afterwards to have been a portion, of the divine 
dfencc in a human form, was enraged at the fuccefs 
of the confederates, and circulated a publick decla¬ 
ration, that .Va'iu-d had urged him to extirpate them 
entirely; alibiing him, that the people of Cujha* 
dwipa, who dwelt in the hollows of mountains, were 
u'tivyddas , or camihorous ; and that their King Cra- 
vYA'DA'oHipEri, ov Chief Ruler of Cannibals , had 
polluted both earth and water, which were two of the 
eight forms of I'sa, with the mangled limbs and blood 


.»f the Hrangers, whom he and his abominable fub- 


jecls bad cruelly devoured. After this proclamation, 
Parasu-ra'ma invaded Cu/ha-dvdp, and attacked the 
aimy of Cravya'da DuiiT.n, who Hepped from the 
ranks, and challenged him to fmgle combat. The) 
began with hurling rocks at each other; and Ra'm.a 
was nearly cribbed under a .mountain thrown by hi; 
adversary; but, having difengaged himfelf, he darter 
huge fcrpuMs, which enfolded the giant in an inex¬ 
tricable maze, and at length deOToyed him. The 
blood of the montkr formed the Lohita-c'hamMa ; and , , 
that of his army, the Lohitodd, or river with bloodyf 
waters. It is, 1 believe, th c Adonis of the ancients, 
now called Nahru Ibrahim, the waters of which, as¬ 
certain feafons of the year, have a fangujne tint. . .-If 
fuppofe Cravya'da'diiipeti to be the Lycuroue:- 

3 KnoKbs;' 
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EoONOsof the Greeks , who reigned in Pakjline^ and in 
the country around Damn fens. His friend Caice'ya, 
whom the Gneks called Okontis, renewed the fight, 
and was alio (lain. Then came the King of the Cnhla• 
€$fas$ and M^iia'sya'ma, ruler of the Syanla-WRChas, 
atjdufually refiding mArva-jl'han\ or Arabia ; the Cr¬ 
itter of whom l conceive to be Bi fmy >; and the iccond 
Arabus, whom the Greek Mythologifls alfo named 
Orobandas and Oruandls. They fought a long time 
with valour, but were defeated; and, on their humili¬ 
ating themfelvcs, and imploring foigivcnefs, were al¬ 
lowed to retire, with the remains of their ai m\, to the 
banks of the Call) where they fettled; while P sra'su- 
ra'ma, having terminated the war in Cufha-au rpa, 
returned to hi* own country, where he was declined to 
tnpet with adventures >a more extiaordmary. 


This legend is told neatly in the fame mnnn< i bv 
the poet Non \ us, a native ol Egypt ; who bus that, 
after the defeat of Lvevuous, the Arabs yielded, and 
Offered fatiifices to Bacchus; a title cotrupud from 
Bhagavai, or the p? cjcrvmg pozier, of winch a ray 
ot portion had become incarnate in the perfon of Par v- 
su-'Ra'ma, lie iclales, that 46 Bi tmys, with curlid- 
46 hair , chief of the ruddy or Erythrean Indians , held 
44 up a bloodltfs olive blanch with the fuppiicating 
44 troops, and bowed a feivile knee to Dionysos, who 
44 had flam his Indian fubjefcts; that Lhe God, behold- 
44 irig him bent to the ground, took him by the hand, 
44 and raifed him; but conveyed him, together with 
44 his many-tongued people, far ft out the.dark Ety- 
** threm Indians (flnCc he abhorred the governntem 
46 and manners of Deri aim us) to the (kirt of Arabia ; 

thatf^| near the contiguous ocean, dwelt in the 
Chappy region, and gave a name to the inhabitants of 
towns; but that rapid Bumys paffed onward to 
mouth of the Nile with fevcri branches, deftined 
u lobe contemporary ruler over the people of Ethiopia ; 

(t » U • *■ 
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44 that the tow ground of Etherian Meroe received him 
44 as a chief, who fhould leave his name to the Blemyes * 
44 born in fubfequent ages, (a■).'* 

The emigration of the Cu'tila-cefas from India to 
x s mentioned likewife by Philostratus in his 

life ot Apollonius. When that fmgular man vifited 
the Brahmens who lived on the hills to the north of 
Sri-nagara, at a place now called TrilocUndrayana , 
near the banks of the Ceddra-gangd , the chief Brah * 
man , whom he calls Iarchas, gave him the following 
relation concerning the origin of the Ethiopian,$. 
“They re tided (faid he) formerly in this country, 

46 under the dominion of a king named Ganges; du- 
46 ring whole reign the Gods took particular care of 
44 them, and the earth produced abundantly whatever 
44 was neceflary for their fubfiftence; but, having (lain 
44 their king, they were confidered by other Indians as 
44 defiled and abominable. Then the feeds which they 
44 .committed to the earth rotted; their women had 
44 conftant abortions; their cattle was emaciated; and, 

44 wherever they began to build places of abode, the 
44 ground funk, and their houfes fell. The fpirit of 
44 the murdered king inceflantly haunted them, and 
44 would not be appealed until the a&uat perpetrators 
44 of the murder had been buried alive; and even then 
44 the earth forbad them to remain longer in this coun- 
44 try. Their fovereign, a fon of the river Ganges 
44 was near ten dibits high, and the moft majeftic 
44 perfonage that ever appeared in the form of man. 

44 His father had once very nearly overflowed all India; 

44 but he directed the courfe of the waters towards 
44 the fea, and rendered them highly beneficial to the 
44 land; the goddefs of which fupplied him, while he 
44 lived, with abundance, and fully avenged his death, 

44 (b).” The bafis of this tale is unqueftionably 
Vol. III. A a tn&jtn, 

fa) Dionyfiac. B, 17. v. 385 —397. 

(b) fhiloftr. ApoUon. B. 3. ch. 6 . 
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Indian :, though it be clearly corrupted in fome parti¬ 
culars. frjo Brahmen was ever named Iarchas 9 which 
ipay be a corruption of Arflia , or Arcjha, or, poflibly, 
df Yasca, the name of a fage, who wrote a gloffary 
for the Vedas: nor was the Ganges ever considered 
as a male deity; but the fon of Ganga', or Ga / nge' v a, 
'was a celebrated hero. According to the Hindu le- 
' gends, when Capila had deftroyed the children of 
Sahara, and his army of Cuiila-cejas had migrated 
to another Aonpa^ the .Indian monarch was long in- 
confolable; but his great grandfon Bhagirat’ha, 
condutled the prefent Ganges to the fpot where the 
afhes of hi& kindred lay y and they were no fooner 
touched by the divine water, than the fixty thoufand 
h princes fprang to life again. Another ftory is, that, 
’when the Ganges , and other great rivers, were fwoln to 
fuch a degree, that the GoddeTs of Earth was appre- 
henfive of a general inundation, Bhagirat’iia 
( leaving other holy men to take care of inferior 
rivers) led the Ganges (from him named Bhagi- 
rat'hz) to the ocean, and rendered her falutary to the 
earth, inftead of deftruBive to it. Thcfe tales are ob- 
vioufly the fame in fubftance with that told by Iar- 
. ckas, but with fome variations, and additional cir- 
cumftances. Apollonius molt certainly had no 
knowledge of the Indian language; nor is it, on the 
whole, credible, that he was ever in India or Ethiopia. 
dr even at Babylon . He never wrote an account of his 
travels: but the fophift Philostratus, who feems tc 
have had a particular defign in writing the hiitory oJ 
fais, life, might, have poflclTed.valuable materials, by 
the occafional life of which he impofed more cafily oi 
» the publick. Some traveller might have converfec 
wit ha fet of ignorant Sannydjis , who had (what mof 
tl^m now have) an impede B knowledge of ancien 
| 7; ,"^|dgfendf/*on«erning the Dev fiats : and the defcriptioi 
':^r'^,^cb'VFKi^ 05 TRATus gives of the place in the hills 
fi'" jMfo. the fuppofed Brakfaens refided, correfpond 
with a place called Triloci-narfiyana in th 

Pur am 
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Purdns , which has been defcribcd to me from the in* 
formation of Sannydfis , who ignorantly tailed it Triyb- 
gindrdyan; but for a particular account of it, I niuft 
efcr to a geographical and hiftorical defcription of the 
'anges, and the countries adjacent to it, which I have 
nearly completed. 

The people named Cuiila-cefas ai*e held by fprhd 
Brahmens to be the fame with the Hdfyasilas, or at leaf! 
a branch of them; and fomc fuppofe that the Hdfyastlns 
are the before mentioned remnant of the Cuiila-cefas , 
who firft fettled on the banks of the Nile, and, a&er . 
their expulfion from Egypt by De'va-nahusha, Were 
fcattered over the African deferts. The Gaitiili , oi 
Gaityli , were of old the mod powerful nation in Africa ; 
and I ihould fuppofe them to be the defendants of the 
firft Cutilas , or Cutils, (for fo they are frequently 
called, efpecially in converfation,) who fettled firft 
near the Calz river, and were alfo named Hdfyastlas : 
biu they tnuft have dwelt formerly in Bengal , if there 
be any hiftorical bafts for the legend of Capila, who 
was performing a£ts of religious aufterity at the mouth 
of the Ganges , near old Sdgar , or Gangd, in the $un - 
derbans. They were black, and bad curled hair, like 
the Egyptians in the time of Herodotus : but at pre- 
fent there arc no fuch negroes in India , except in the 
Andaman 1 (lands, winch are now faid to be peopled 
by cannibals, as they were, according to Ptolemy, at 
leaft eighteen hundred years ago. From Andaman the , 
Greeks made Eudaimon, and conceived it to'be the 
refidencc of a good Genius . It is certain, that very 
ancient ftatucs of Gods in India have crifp hair, and 
the features of negroes. Some have caps, or tiaras,’ 
with curls depending over their foreheads , according 
to the precife meaning of the epithet Cutilalacd . 
Others, indeed, feem to have th£ir locks curled by* 
art, and braided above in a' thick knot; But f have 
feen many idols on which the woolly appearance of 
the hair was fo well reprefented as to preclude alii 

A a a doubtjf 
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(Joubt; and we may naturally fuppofe that they were 
made by the Cuiila-cefas when they prevailedin this 
Cmitttry. The Brahmens afcribe thefe idols to the 
Mauddh&s ; and nothing can hurt them more, than to lay 
that any of their own Gods had the figure of Hahajhis^ 
dr Negroes: and even the hair of Buddha himfelf, for 
^whoro they have no fmall degree of refpeH, they con¬ 
sider as twifted in braids, like that of fomc modern 
Sannydfis: but this will not account for the thick lips 
and fiat nofes of thofe ancient images: nor can it rea- 
fonably be doubted, that a race of negroes formerly 
bad power and pre-eminence in India. In feveral parts of 
India , the mountaineers have It ill fome refcmblance to 
negroes in their countenance and hair, which is curled, 
and has a tendency to wool. It is very probable that, 
by intermarriages with other putcafts, who have black 
complexions, but ftraight hair, they have changed in a 
couffe of ages, like the Culila cefas 9 or old Egyptians: 
for the modern Copts are far from anfwering to the 
defeription given by Herodotus; and their features 
differ confiderably from thofe of the mummies, and of 
ancient ftatues brought from Egypt , whence it appears 
that their ancellors had large eyes with a long flit, pro- 
jelling lips, and folded cars of a remarkable fize. 

V. Of the Sydma-muc has , who migrated from India , 
the origin is not yet perfectly known ; but their faces 
were black, and their hair firaight, like that of the 
Hindus who dwell on the plains. They were, I be¬ 
lieve, the Jlraight-hairtd Ethiops of the ancients, (a ;) 
*tnd their king, furnamed Maha'sya'ma, or the Great 
Jllack , was probably the king Arabus, mentioned by 
the (Jmimythologifts, who was contemporary w’ith 
NiNU^PPfhey were much attached to the Cutila-cejas , 
whence We may infer, that the religious tenets of the 
two nations were nearly the fame. It is believed that 
they were the firft inhabitants of A rva-Jl'hdn, or A rahia ; 

/ ' • but 

a 
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but pafied thence into Africk , and fettled on the banks 
of the Nile. The part of Egypt which lies to the eaft 
of that river, is by fotne confidered as part of Arabia ; 
and the people who lived between the Mediterranean 
jmd Meroe , were by Juba faid to be Arabs. 

VI. The firft origin of the Banovas, or Children of 
Danu, is as little known as that.of the tribe laft men¬ 
tioned; but they cafhe into Egypt from the weft of 
India ; and their leader was Beli, thence named Da- 
kavr'kdra, who lived at the time when the Padma- 
mandira was erected on the banks of the Cumudavafi. 
The Ddnavas , whom he governed, are frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Purdnas among the inhabitants of coun¬ 
tries adjacent to the Cali. 

As to the Strurdjya , or country governed by women , 
the Hindus alfert, that the fovereign of it was always a 
Queen; and that,all her officers, civil and military, were 
females; while the great body of the nation lived as in 
other countries; but they have not in this refpe£t 
carried the extravagance of fable to the fame pitch 
with the Greeks in their accounts of the Amazons. 
It is related in the Malldri Mdhdtmya that when Ra'- 
vana was apprehenfive of being totally defeated, he 
fent his wives to diftant countries where they might, 
be fecure: that they firft fettled on the Indian pe- 
ninfula, near the fite of SrtrangapaUana , or SeringaJ 
patnam ; but that • being difturbed in that ftation, 
part of them proceeded to the north of Bwdrach , 
in Gujarat , and part into Sancha-dwtpa, where they 
formed a government of women, whence their fet- 
tlement was called Siri-rdjya. It was on the fea-ihore, 
near the Cula Mountains, extendingabout forty yojana* 
in length, and furrounded by low Jwampy grounds, 
named Jalabhumi , in Sanfcrit , and Daldal in the vul¬ 
gar idiom. Sirbrdjya , therefore, muft be the country of 
Saba , now Ajfab , which was governed by a celebrated 
Queen, and the land round which has to this day the 

name 
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name of The Cula Mountains are that range 

,:|s||cfa extends fram Dobaroiva (the Coke of the anci- 
geographers) to the fource of the Tacazze, which 
j?T0i»£MY calls the Marlh of Coloe; a word which I 
, Tuppofe to be derived from the Sanfcrit. 


"YU. Yavana is a regular participal form of the 
rootyw, to mix; fo ttyi yavana, like misra , might have 
^gpined no more than a mingled people: but finceyam, 
or fche female nature, is alfo derived from the fame root, 
many Pandits infill that the Yavanas were fo named 
firotn their obftinate affertion of a fuperior influence in 
the ferule ov$r the linga, or male nature, in producing a 
perfeQ: offspring. It may feem ftrange that a queftion 
of mere phyfiology fhould have occafioncd not only a 
vehement religious conteft, but even a bloody war; yet 
the fa& appears to be hiflorically true; though the Hin¬ 
du writers have dreffed it up, as ufual, in a veil of ex¬ 
travagant allegories and myfteries, which we (hould 
call obfeenc, but which they confider as awfully facrcd. 
They represent Na'ra'yana moving (as his name im¬ 
plies) on the waters, in the chara&er of the firfi male, 
%nd the principle of all nature, which was wholly fur- 
jtojjnded in the beginning by Tamas, or Darknefs , the 
Chaos and primordial Night of the Greek mythologies; 
and, perhaps, the Thaumaz , or Thomas, of the anci¬ 
ent Egyptians. The Chaos is alfo called Pracriti, 
or crude Nature;,and the,male deity has the name of 
$tiRUSHA,from whom proceeded SaBi, or power, which, 
Yhen it h aferibed to the'earth, in contradiftinclion to 
\ die waters, is, denominated A'hdra S'acli, or, the 
; ppwe f of containing or conceiving but that power, in its 
. fjrftjtate, was rather a tendency or aptitude, and lay 
- dormant,or inert,until it was excited by the btja, or vi¬ 
vify iqg principle of the plaftick I'swa&a. This power, 
pr aptitude, of nature,is reprefented under the fymbol 
of the ybnh or bhaga , while the animating principle is 
jsxpreffed: by the ling a. Both are united by the crea- 
pb e 'power. Brahma'} and the ydni have been called 

the 
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the navel of Vishnu ; not identically, but nearly; for l 
though it is held, in the Vedanta , that the Divine 
Spirit penetrates or pervades all nature, and though the 
icti be confidered as an emanation from that Spirit, 
yet the emanation is never wholly detached from its 
fource, and the penetration is never fo perfeft as to be* 
come a total union or identity. In another point of 
vidw, Brahma' correfponds with the Chronos , or Time, 
of the Greek mythologifts: for through him generations 
pafs on fucceffivcly; ages and periods are by him put 
in motion, terminated, and renewed, while he dies an^ 
fprings to birth alternately; his exi Hence or energy , 
continuing for a hundred of his years, during which 
he produces and devours all beings of lefs longevity, 
Vishnu reprcfents Water, or the humid principle;, 
and I'swara, Fire, which recreates or deftroys, as it 
is differently applied. Prit’hivi, or Earth , and 
Ravi, or the Sun, are fevcrally trimurtis , or forms of, 
the three great powers afcting jointly and feparately, 
but with different natures and energies; and by their 
mutual aQion, excite and expand the rudiments of ma¬ 
terial fubdanccs. The word murti , or form, is exact¬ 
ly fynonymous with ufaKov; and, in a fecondary fenfe, 
means an image: but in its primary acceptation it de¬ 
notes any fhape or appearance aflhmcd by a celeftial 
being. Our vital fouls are, according to the Vedanta t 
no more than images, or d'JwAa, of the Supreme Spirit* ■ 
and Homer places the idol of Hercules in Elyjtia^ 
with oilier cfeceafed heroe**I though the God hiinfelf 
was at the fame time enjoying blifs in the heavenly 
manfions. Such a murti, fay the Hindus, can by no 
means affect with any lenfation, either pleafing or pain-. 
Ail, the being from which it emaned; though it may 
give pleafure or pain to collateral emanations from the 
fame fource : hence they offer no facrifices to the Su¬ 
preme EiTencc, of which our own fouls are images, but 
adore him with blent meditation; while they make fre¬ 
quent homds, or oblations to fire, and perform afcfs of 
worfhip to the Sun, the Stars, the Earth , and the powers 
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of Nature, which they conlider as murtis , or images, 

:th& .fame in kind with ourfelves, but tranfcendently 
Ijhfgher in degree. The Moon is alfo a great object of 
; their adoration; for, though they confider the Sun and 
cEarth as the two grand agents in the fyftem of the uni- 
verle, yet they know their reciprocal a£tion to be great¬ 
ly affeQted by the influence of the lunar orb according 
f to their feveral afpe&s, and feem even to have an idea of 
attraBion through the whole extent of nature. This fyf¬ 
tem was known to the ancient Egyptians; for, accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus, (a,) their Vulcan, or elemental fire, 
wjus the great and powerful deity whofe influence con¬ 
tributed chiefly toward the generation and perfe6tion 
of natural bodies; while the ocean, by which they 
meant water in a collective fenfe, afforded the nutri¬ 
ment that was neceflary ; and the Earth .was the vafe, 
or capacious receptacle, in which -this grand operation 
of nature was performed : hence Orpheus deferibed 
the Earth as the univerfal Mother ; and this is the true 
meaning of the San font word Amba. Such is the fyftem 
of thofe Hindus who admit an equal concurrence of the 
two piinciplcs: but the declared followers of Vishnu 
profefs very different opinions from thofe adopted by 
the votaries of I 'swap a. Each fe£t, alfo, is fubdi- 
vided according to the degree of influence which fome 
of them allow to be pofleffed by that principle, which 
. oti the whole they depreciate: but the pure Vai/hnavas 
ate, ip truth, the fame with the Yomjas, of whom we 
fhall prefently give a morg particular account. 

Thisdiverfityof opinion feems to haveoccafioncd the 
general war which is often mentioned in the Purdnas, 
arid was celebrated by the poets of the Welt as the bafis 
pfth ^Grecian my thology: I mean that between the Gods, 
led oy J u pi ter, and the Giants, or Sons of the Earth, or, 
in other words, between the followers of 1'swARAand the 
Ybnijas, or men produced, as they aliened, by Pkit’hi- 

vi, 
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vi, a power ox form of Vishnu*; for Non n us exprefsly 
declares (a) that the war in queftion arofe between 
the partisans of |%piter and thofe who acknowledged 
no other Deities but Water and Earth. According to 
oth Nonn us and the Hindu mythologies, it began in 
India , whence it was fpread over the whole globe; arid 
all mankind appear to have borne a part in it. 

Thefe religious^ and phyfiological contefts were dif- 
guifed in Egypt and India under a veil of the wildeft 
allegories and emblems. On the banks of the jSTt/e, 
Osiris was torn in pieces; and on thofe of the Gang?s % < 
the limbs of his confort Tsi, or Sati, were fcattered 
over the world, giving names to the places where they 
fell, and where they Hill are fuperftitioufly worth ip- 
ped. In the book entitled Mahd cald Jahhitd^ we find 
the Grecian ftory concerning the wanderings of Da- 
mater and the lamentations of Bacchus; for I's- 
wara, having been mutilated, through the impreca- 
tipns of fome offended Munis, rambled over the whole 
earth, bewailing his misfortune: while Tsi wandered 
alfo through the world, finging mournful ditties in a 
flate of diftra£lion. There is a legend in the Servarafa 9 
of which the figurative meaning is more obvious. 
When Sati, after the clofe of her exigence as the 
daughter of Dacsha, fprang again to life in the cha¬ 
racter of Pa'rvati, or Mountain Born , fhe was re¬ 
united in marriage to Maha'de'va. This divine pair 
had once a difpute on the comparative influence bf 
the Texes in producing animated beings, and each re- 
. folvcd, by mutual agreement, to create apart a new 
race of men. The race produced by Maha'de'va 
was very numerous, and devoted themielves exclu- 
iivcly to the worfhip of the male deity; but their 
intellects were dull, their bodies feeble, their limbs 
diflorted, and their complexions of different hues.' 
Pa'rvati had at the fame time created a multitude 
* of 


(a) Dionyf. B. 34. v. 241. 
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of human beings, who adored the female power only, 
and wfcre all well fhaped, with fwee^afpe£ts, and fine 
$$^plexions. A furious conteft enfued between 
life two races, and the Lingajas were defeated in 
Seattle. But Maha/de'va, enraged againft the Yoni- 
ja$y would have deftroyed them with the fire of his 
eye, Jf Pa'rvati had not interpofed, and appeafed 
him : but he would fpare them only on condition 
that they ftibuld inftantiy leave the- country, with a 
promife to fee it no more; and from the yoni, 
which they adored as the foie caufe of their exigence, 
they were named Yavanas, It is faid, in another 
paffage, that they fprang from the cow Savh,a / ; but 
that cow was an incarnation of the goddefs I'm ; and 
here we find the Egyptian legend adopted by the 
Greeks of Io and Isis. After their cxpulfion, they 
fettled, according to the Purdnas , partly on the bor¬ 
ders of Varahd-dwip , and partly in the two dxoi'pas 
of Cusha, where they ftipported themfelves by pre¬ 
datory excurfions and piracy, and ufed to conceal 
their booty in the long grafs of Cu/ka-d wip within : 
but Pa'rvati conflantly prote&ed them; and, after 
the fevere punilhment of their revolt againft De'va- 
KAflusH, or Dionysius, gave them a fine country, 
where in a fhort time they became a flourifhing na¬ 
tion. Thofe Yavanas who remained in the land of 


CtHHA, and on the banks of the Cali , were perhaps 
tie Hellenick fhepherds mentioned in Egyptian Inf¬ 
inity ; and it is probable that great part of thofe who 
had revolted againft Dionysius, retired, after their 
defeat, into Greece, All the old founders of colonies 
in that country had come originally from Egypt; and 


even the Athenians admitted that their anceitors for¬ 
merly rSded in the diftrifts round Sais. 


4* J, <- 

evident that the ft range talc in the Servarafa 
ytaii indented to eftablifh the opinion of the Yo'nyan- 
citm, or votaries of Dp/vi, that the good fhsflpe, 
ftrength, and courage of animals, depend on the fu- 

i perior 
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perior influence of the female parent, whofe power* 
are only excited,and pur into a&ion, by the male aura's 
but the Ltngduciias maintain an oppofite do&rine; 
and the known fupnioiity of mules begotten by 
hoifes over thofc which arc brought forth by mares, 
appears to confirm ilicir opinion, which might alfo 
be fupporicd by many other examples from the ani¬ 
mal and vegetable woilds. There is a fed of Hindus , 
by fai the molt numcious of any, who, attempting to 
' leconcile the two fyilems, tell us, in their allegorical 
flyle, that IVhvui and Mahv'di'va found their 
concurrence cflential to the perfethon of their US', 
ipring; and that V>mi\uj, at the rcqucll of the God- 
deft, c fie tied a lcomi iliation between them: hence 
the navel of Visii ^ i, In which they mean the os tinccr 9 
is worflopped as one and the fame with the facred 
yoni. This emblem too was Egyptian ; and the myf- 
tery feems to have been folcmnly t\pilled, in the tem¬ 
ple of JupiriR Ammon, by the vafl umbilicus made 
of ftone, and carried, by efghty men, in a boat, which 
repreiemed the ojfa navtculaus. Such, I believe, 
was the myilical boat of Iais, which, according to 
Laciamu-s, was adoicd in Egypt, (a.) Wc are 
allured bv Taciiijs, that the Suevi, one of the oldell 
and moll poweilul Go man, nations, woiihippcd Isis 
in the fonn of a thip : ai\d the ( r iafd<an s in tilted that 
the Eanh, whth, in the lladn fyItem, leprefenta 
Pawvaii, was fhaped and hollowed like an immenfe 
boat, h’tmn Egvp* the tvpe was imported into Greece ; 
and an umlnlnu * of white niaible was kept at Dtlphi i 
•in the famluarv ol the temple, where it was carefully 
wrapt up in cloadi, (h ) r fhe myilical boat is called 
alfo, by Gu<k mythologies, the cup o{ ihe Sun, in 
which IIerci us, they lay, iiavcrled the Ocean; and 
this II nils, accoidmg to them, was the fon of 
Jupiriit: but the Greeks, by whom the notion of an 
avaldra , oi dijient ol a god in a human form, had 

hot 
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rtOt been generally adopted, confidered thofe as the 
whom the Hindus con fide r as incarnate rays or 
\0rlioiis of their feveral deities. Now Jupiter was 
the IVwara of the Hindus , and the Osiris of the 
Egyptians and Hercules was an avatdra of the fame 
divinity, who is figured, among the ruins of Luxorein , 
in a boat , which eighteen men bear on their {houlders. 
The Indians commonly reprefent this myftery of their 
physiological religion by the emblem of a Nymphara , 
or Lotos, floating like a boat on the boundlcfs ocean; 
Vrhere the jvhole plant fignifies both the Earth,and the 
tvm principles of its fecundation. The germ is both 
Men/, and the ling a : the petals and filaments are the 
mountains which encircle Meru , and are alfo a type 
Of the yoni; the leaves of the calyx are the jour valt 
regions to the cardinal points of Menu: and the leavts 
of the plants are the dwipas , or ifles, round the land 
of Jambu . Another of their emblems is called Argha, 
which means a cup, or difh , or any other vejfel in which 
fruit and flowers are off'erf*!! to the deities, and which 
ought always to be Jhaped like a boat ; though we now 
fee arghas of many different forms, oval, circular, or 
fquare; and hence it is that I'swaka has the title of 
ArgkanSt'ha , or the Lord of the boat Jhaped vejfel. A 
rim round the argha reprefents the myfteriousjWRt ; 
and the* navel of Vishnu is commonly denoted by a 
Cpnvexity in the centre, while the contents of the vef- 
ffcl are fymbois of the ling a. This argha, as a type of 
the, adhdra-sa&i, or power of conception , excited and 
Vivified by the ling a, or- Phallus , J cannot but fup- 
pofe to be one and the fame with the lliip Argo s which 
Tsas.builtj according to Orpheus, by Juno 1 and Pal- 
l;ASv, and according to Apollonius, by Pallas and 
;AjtGtTSfc*t the inftance of Juno, fa.) The word Yoni, 
As it isllfiilfjy pronounced, nearly rcfCmbles the name 
principal ffetrufean Goddefs; and the Sanfcrit 
phr^fe^ rghandi'ha I'swara feetns accurately renderedby 
. * ■ Plutarch,, 

i , 
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* (ay Orpb* Argon, v. 66. .A poll, Rhod. B. 2. v. 1190. 
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Plutarch, when heafferts that Osiris was command§| 
of the Argo, (a>) 1 cannot yet affirm, that the word$; ; 

p'hala , or fruit , and p'hulla, or a flower , had ever the, 
fenfe of Phallus: but fruit and flowers are the chief 
oblations in the argha; and trip’hala is a name fome* 
times given, efpecially in the weft of India , to the irijulq,*, 
or trident, of Maua'de'va. In an Effay on the Qeo- 
graphical Antiquities of India, I fhall fhow that the 
Jupiter Triphylius of the Pancheean Iflands was no 
other than Siva holding a trip'hala , who is rcpre- 
fented alfb with ihxee eyes, to denote a triple energy ; 
as Visiinu and Piut’iiivi are feverally typified by an 
equilateral triangle , (whhdi like wife gives and idea of 
capacity;) and conjointly, when their powers are fup- 
pofed to be combined, by two fuch equal triangles in¬ 
terfering each other. 


The tlfree fe£ts which have been mentioned, appear 
to have been diftinft alfo in Greece. 1. According to 
Theodoret, Arnobius, and Clemens of Alexandria , 
the Yoni of the Hindus was the foie object of vene¬ 
ration in the inyfieries of Eleufis . When the people 
of Syracufe were facrificing to goddefles, they offered 
cakes in a certain fhape, called pCxxoi} and in fome 
temples,, where the priefteffes were probably ventri- 
loquifts, they fo far impofed on the credulous mul¬ 
titude, who came to adore the yoni, as to make them; 
believe that it (poke, and gave oracles. 2. The rites 
of the Phallus wme fo well known among the Greeks , 
that a metre, coniifling of three torchees only, de¬ 
rived its name fu>m them.* In the opinion of thofe 
who compiled the Pur anas, the Phallus was firft pub- 
lickly worshipped, by the name of RaUfwara-lingai 
on the banks of the Gamut!van, or Euphrates: and the 
Jews, according to Rabbi A eh a, leem to have had 
fome fuch idea, as we may collet! from their ftrange 
tale concerning the different earths which formed the 
body of Adam,, (b.) The middle feci, however* 
* which 


(a) Plut on Ifis and Of iris. 

(b) Gemara Sanhedrin, C. 30. cited by Reland, 
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v^ich is now prevalent in India , was generally dif- 
fiifed over ancient Europe ; and was, ihtroduced by the 
JPekargi, who were the fame, as we learn from Hero- 
jlOTtrs, with the Pelafgi. The very word Pelargos 
was probably derived from P'hala arid Argha , thofe 
myfterious types, which the latter mythologifts dii- 
gtiiffd under the names of Pallas and Argo; and 
this conjecture is confirmed by the rites of a deity* 
named Pelarga, who was worshipped near Thebes 
and Beeotia , and to whom, fays Palksanias, no viClim 
wa.s offered, but a female recently covered and impreg¬ 
nated; a cruel facrifice, which the Indian law po¬ 
sitively forbids, but which clearly ftiows the character 
of die goddefs, to whom it was thought acceptable. 
We'are told that her parents were Potneus and Isth- 
Mt as, or Bacchus and Ino, (for the Baccantes were 
called alfo Potniades by whom we cannot but under¬ 
hand Osiris and^Isis, or the I'swara and I'si of the 
Hindus* The three words amba , nabhi , and argha , 
feem to have caufed great confufion among the Greek 
mythologifts, who even aferibed to the earth all the 
fanciful fhapes of the argha, which was intended at 
firft as a mere emblem ; hence they reprefented it in 
the fhape of a boat , of a cup , or of & quoit with a 
bofs in the centre, Hoping towards the circumference 
where they placed the ocean. Others deferibed it as a 
fquare or a parallelogram, (a;) and Greect was fup- 
pofed to lie on the fummit, with Delphi in the navel , 
jax central part of the whole, (b;) as the Jews^ and 
cVifin the firft ChriJHans , infilled that the true navel of 
the earth was Jerujahm ; and as the Mujdmans hold, 
Mecca toJbe the mother of cities , and the ndfi zemin , or 
ttukb'& navel. All thefe notions appear t• > have arifen 
from the|J^rfhip of which we have been treating. 
The yjfni imel ndohi , or navel, arc together denomi- 
aunb&t or mother ; but gradually the words ambjl? 
nwkii and argha , have become fynonymous : and 

as 
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as ^€7) and umbo Teem to be derived from amba^ isr 
the circular argha 9 with a bofs like a target* fo 
and umbilicius apparently fpring from the fame root : 
and even the word navel , though originally Gotkick* 
wa| the fame anciently with ndbhi in Sanfcrit, aiid 
ndf in Perjian. The facred ancilia, One of which was 
revered as the Palladium of Rome , were probably 
types of a fimilar nature to the argha; and the ihieids 
which ufed to be fufpended in temples, were poflibly 
votive ambds. At Delphi the myltick Omphalos was 
continually celebrated in hymns as a facred pledge pf 
divine favour, and the navd of the world. Thus the 
myltick boat was held by fome of the firft emigrants 
from Ajia to be their palladium, or pledge, of fale^, 
and as fuch was carried by them in their various jour**" 
nies; whence the poets feigned that the Argo was 
borne over mountains on the Iboulders of the Arg6~ 
na.ui$. I know how differently thefe ancient, emblems 
of the Hindus , the lotos and mount Mcru f the argha^ 
or facred velfcl, and the name Arghanat'ha , would 
have been applied by Mr. Bkyantj but I have ex* 
amined l^pth applications without prejudice,, and ad*» 
here to my own as the more probable, becaufe it cor- 
refponds with the known rites and ceremonies of the 
Hindus , and is confirmed by the oldeft records of their 
religion. ; 

Such have been, according to the Pur anas , the 
various eitligrations from India to Cufha-dwip ; and 
hence part of Africa was called India by the Greek's* 
The Nile, fays Theophylact, flows through. Lybi&i 
Ethiopia , %nd Iniia x (a). The people of Mauritania 
are faid, by Strabo, to have been Indians , or Hindus , 
(b ;) and Abyjfina was called Middle India in the time 
of Marco Paolo. Where Ovid fpeaks of Andro* 
meda, he afferts, that {he came from India; butwe 
{ball fhow, in another Se&ion, that the feene of her 

adventures 
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adventures was the region adjacent to the Nile . The 
Country between the Cafpian and the Euxine had the 
names both of India and Ethiopia, Even Arackojia is 
called White India by Isidorus: and we have already 
mentioned the Yellow India of the Perfian\ and .the 
Yellow Indians of the Turkijh geographers. The rooft 
venerable emigrants from India were the Yddavas: 
they were the blamelefs and pious Ethiopians whom Ho¬ 
mer mentions, and calls the remotejl of mankind. Part 
of them, fay the old Hindu writers, remained in this 
country; and hence we read of two Ethiopian nations, 
the Wefternand the Oriental. Some of them lived 
far to the call; and they aee the Yddavas who hayed 
ift India ; while others relided far to the weft, and they 
are the facred race, who fettled on the fhores of the 
Atlantick . We are positively allured by Herodotus, 
that the oriental Ethiopians were Indians; and hence 
we may infer, that India was known to the Greeks , in 
the age of Homer, by the name of Eaftern Ethiopia. 
They could not then have known it by the appellation 
of India ; becaufe that word, whatever may be its ori¬ 
ginal meaning, was either framed or corrupted by the 
Perfians , with whom, as long as their monarch® re¬ 
mained fatisfied wuh their own territories, the Greeks 
had no fort of connection. They called it alfo the 
land of Panchcea ; but knew fo little of it, that, when 
they heard of India , through their intercqurle with 
the PcrJtanSy they fuppoied it to be quite a different 
country. In Perjian , the word Hindu means both an 
Mdian, and any tiling black ; but whether, in the lat¬ 
ter fenfe, it be ufed metaphorically, or was an ad- 
jeftiVe i cl the old language of P$rpa, I am unable to 
afCertain^It appears from the book of Esther, that 
Jtnditi was known to the Hebrews in Per pa by the name 
of Hodu 9 which has fume tefcm bianco to the word 
Ypduy and may have been only a corruption of it. 
Hindu cannot regularly be derived,as an Enghjh writer 
“has fuggefted, from a Sanfcrit name of the Moon, 
fince that name is I.ndu ; but it may be corrupted from 

Sindhuy 
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Sindhu , or the Indus, as a learned Brahman has con* 
jeHured; for the hifling letter is often changed into an 
afpirate; and the Greek name for that river feems to 
ffrengthen his conjecture. lie it as it may, the words 
Hindu and Iliylujl'hdn , occur in no Sanfcrit book of 
great antiquity :but the epithet Haindava , in a deri¬ 
vative form, is ufed by the poet Ca'ltda's. The 
modern Brahmens , when they write or fpeak Sanfcrit , 
call them lei ves Hindus: but they give the name of 
Cwndra-c'handa to their country on both fides the 
Ganges, including part of the Peninfula; and that of 
Ndga-c'handa to the diftrifchs lituated on the Indus . 

% 

Next to the emigration of the Yadavas , the moft 
celebrated was that of the Pahs, or Paliputras; many 
of whole fcttlemcuts were named Pdlijl'hdn , which the 
Greeks changed into Palaijhne . A country fo called 
was on the banks of the Tigris, and another in Syria , 
The river Strymon had the epithet Palaijhnos. In Italy 
\se hud the Palefliai; and at the mouth of the Po, a 
town called Philijlina• to which may be added the 
PhiLftincc foj/ioaes , and the Phihjitnac arc u? in Epirus . 
As the Greiks wrote Palai for Pah , they rendered the 
word Pahpuna by Paltugonos , which alfo means the 
offspring of Pali; but they fometimes retained the 
Sanfcrit word for fon ; and the town of Palaipatrai, to 
this day called PahpiUra by the natives, flood on the 
Ihore of the heUrfpont . Thefc difquifitions, however* 
would lead me too far ; and I proceed to demonlfrate 
the ancient intercourfe between Egypt and India , by 
a faithful epitome of fome mythological and agro¬ 
nomical f*d>les which were common to both thofe 
countries. 


SECTION THE SECOND. 

Osiris, or, more properly, Ysiris, according to 
Hellanicus, was a name ufed in Egypt for the Su* 
Vox.. ill, B b prcme v 
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nremc Being, (a.) In Sanfcrit it fignifies Lord; and 
Mittyatfenfe is applied by the Brahmens to each <?f their 
tjireie principal deities, or rather to each of the prin¬ 
cipal forms in which they teach the people to adore 
Brahm, or the Great One : and if it be appropriated 
in common fpeech to Maha'de'va, thirproceeds from 
the zeal of his numerous votaries, who place him 
abofve their two other divinities. Bra'hma, Vishnu, 
and 1 Maiia'de'va, fay the Pardnics , were brothers: and 
the Egyptian Triad, or Osiris, Horus, and Typhon, 
were brought forth by the fame parent; though Ho¬ 
rus was believed to have fprung from the myllerious 
embraces of Osiris and Isis before their birth : as the 
tfa\fiinavas alfo imagine, that Kara, or Maha'de'va, 
fpfang myftically from his brother Heri, or Vishnu. 
In the Hindu mythology, Bra'hma is represented of a 
red; Vishnu, of a black, or dark azure; and Kara 
of a white complexion : but in that of Egypt , we 
find Osiris black, Horus white, and Typhqn red. 
The indiferiminate application of the title I'swara, has 
occahoned great confufion in the accounts which the 
Greeks have tranfmitted to us of Egyptian mythology; 
for the priefts of Egypt were very referved on fubje£ts 
of religion; and the Grecian travellers had, in general, 
too lurie curiofity to inveftigate fuch points with feru- 
pulous exa£lnefs. Since Osiris, however, was painted 
blacky we may prefume that he was V isiiku, who, on 
many occafiom, according to the Paninas , took Egypt 
under his fpecial prote&ion. Crisiina was Vishnu 
Sttnfelf, according to the mod orthodox opinion ; and 
if'was he who vifitedthe countries adjacent to the Nile* 
^ftroyed the tyrant Sanc’ha'sura, introduced a more 
petfeft. mode of worfhip, cooled the conflagration? 
W’h&h had repeatedly defolatcd thofe aduft regions, 
and aH&blifhed the government of the Culila-ufas , or 
■genuine' Egyptians^ on a permanent bafis. Thus Ost- 
ilris, as we are told by Pi. nr arch, taught the old 

Egyptians 
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Egyptians to make laws, and to honour the Gods. The 
tide Sri-Bhagavat , importing profperity and dominion , 
is given peculiarly to Ciirishna, or the black deity; 
and the black Osiris had alfo the titles of String 
Sarins , and Bacchus. It is related, iudecd, that Osi¬ 
ris, or Bvcchus, imported from India the worfhip of 
two divine Bulls; and in this chaiaftcr he was Maha- 
de'va, whofe followers were pretty numerous in 
Egypt : for III r map ion , in his explanation of the 
hicrogh phi< ks on the Ilehopolitan obelifk, calls Ho¬ 
lies the Supreme Loi d, and the author of Time, (a.) 
Now Tswara, or Laid , and Ca'la, or Time, are 
among the diltinguifhcd*titles of Mah\Wv^; and 
obelilks, or pillars, whatevei be theii fbape, are among 
his emblems. In the Vrihad-haima, which appears 
to contain many cm tons legends concerning Egpyt , it 
is evpiefsly faid, that u I\vvara, with his confort 
cc Pa'bvaii, deftended Aom heaven, and thofe for 
u his abode the land ot Miuj, in Sanc'ha-dwtp * 
We mult oblerve, that the Egyptians leared and ab¬ 
horred Typiion, ot Maha'dl'va, in his character of 
the Drftroycr ; and the Hindus alfo dicad hin» in that 
chaiaCter, giving him the name of Bhanava, or TVtf- 
mendous. The Egyptian fable of his attempt to break 
the Mundane Egg , is applied to M \iiA # m f v\ in the 
little book Chandt , which is chiet’y extracted from the 
Mdrcandeya Pvrdn. Theie is a linking refemblancc 
between the legen lary wars of the thicc puncipal Gods 
in Egypt and Indija . As Osiris gave battle to Ty¬ 
piion, who was defeated at le-ngth, and even killed, by 
IIorus, lo Bra'iiwa fought with Vishnu, and gained 
an advantage over him, but wasoveipovseredby Maha'- 
de'va, who cut off one of his five heads; an allegory, 
of which I cannot pretend to give the meaning. 

Plutarch afferts, that the prielts of Egypt called 
•the Sun their Loid and King ; and ihcii three Gods 
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rcfolve tfibmfelves ultimately into him alone. Osi¬ 
ris was the Sun; Hqrcs was the Sun; and fo, I fup* 
pofe, was Typiion, oi th vpou.tr of deflrulhon by heat ; 
though Piui\rlh lavs gravely, that jmh as main- 
tamed that opinion ueie not wo?thy to be heaid. 1 he 
cafe was nearly the lame m ancient India , but theie 
is no fubjcO on which the modun Buihmens arc more 
referved; for when they aic cloldy interrogated on 
the title of Deva\jzr God, which thur moll facied 
books give to rhe Sun, they avoid a dm ft anfwei, 
have recomfe to evahons, and often eontiadicl one 
another and themlelves. They conlds, however, 
unanimoufly, that the Surf is an < mhlcin, or image, 
of their three gicat deities jointly and individually; 
that is, of Bra'iim-v, or the Supreme One, who alone 
exijls reiHy and ab)dull J y ; the three male divinities 
themfelvcs bung only MdyJ, or alluhon. The body 
of the Sun they conhcler as May a; but lince he is the 
niofl glorious and aftivc emblem of Gon, they itfp( fl 
him as an object of high veneration. All thn mull 
appear vciy mjftcnous.; but it flows from the pi m- 
cipal tenet of the \edaihs, that the only being which 
has abfolute and ical exiftcnce, is the Divine Spiru, 
inhmtely wik, infinitely bungn, and infinitely power¬ 
ful, expanded tiuough the umvcrfc; not meidv as 
the foul of the s* •<rid , but as the piovident ruler of it; 
fending foith rav s 01 emanation- fiom his own ellcncc, 
which arc the pure vital louls of all animated tua- 
turcs, whethei mooeable or immoveable ; that is, (as 
We fhould exprefs ouiidves,) both animals and ve¬ 
getables^ and which he calls back to himfelf, accord* 
iug to certain laws dlablifiicd by this unlimited wif- 
dom. Though Brahma be neutei in the ehai abler o{ 
the High One, yet m that of Supreme Ruler , he 
is namea FARAMtWAiu: but through the infinite 
veneration to which he is entitled, the Hindus 
meditate on him with blent adoration, and ofier 
prayers and facrifice only to the higher emanations 
from him. In a mode incomprehenhblc to inferior 

creatures. 
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creatures, they are involved at fir ft in the gloom of 
May a, 'and fubjeft; to various taints from attachment 1 
to worldly affefciions; hut they can never be reunited 
to their fource, until they difpel the illufion by felf-de- 
nial, renunciation of the world, and intellectual abftrac- 
tions; and until they remove the impurities which, ' 
they have contra bled, by repentance, mortification, 
and fucceffive paffages through the forms of animals, r 
or vegetables, according to their demerits. In fuch a 
reunion con lifts their final beatitude} and to effefit it 
by the belt pollible means, is the objeft of their fu« 
preme ruler j who, in order to reclaim the vicious, to 
punifli the incorrigible,‘to protect the opprelfed, to 
deftroy the oppreffor, to encourage and reward the 
good, and to Ihow ail fpirits the path to their ultimate 
happinefs, has been pieafed (fay the Brahmens) to 
manifeft bimfelf in a variety of ways, from age to age, 
in all parts of the habitable world. When he acls im¬ 
mediately, without affuming a fhape, or fending forth 
a new emanation, as when a divine found is heard from 
the fky, that manifeftation of himfelf is called acafa* 
van /, or an ethereal voice . When the voice proceeds 
from a meteor, or a flame, it is laid to be agnirufi , or 
formed of fire : but an avatdra is a defeent of the deity 
in the fhape of a mortal; and an avdntara is a fimiiar 
incarnation of an inferior kind, intended to anfwer fome 
purpofe of left moment. The Supreme Being, and 
the celeftial emanations from him, are nirdcard , or bo- , 
dilefs , in which ftate they mu ft be invilible to mortals; 
but when they are pratyacjhft 7 or obvious 4o fight, they 
become fdedra , or embodied , either in ihapes different 
from that erf any mortal, and expreflive of the divine 
attributes, as Crishn a revealed himfelf to Arjun, or in 
a human form, which Crishn a ufually bore; and in that 
mode of appearing, the deities are generally fuppofed 
to he born of woman, but without any carnal inter* 
‘Courfc. Thofe who follow the Purva M'mdnfd , or 
Fhilofophy of J aim ini, admit no fuch incarnations of 
deities, but infill that the Dfoas were mere mortals, 
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Wfipm the Supreme Being was pica fed to endue with 
qualities approaching to his own attributes; and the 
Hindus, in general, perform a&s of worfhip to fome of 
their ancient monarchs and fages, who were deified in 
confequence of their eminent virtues. After thefe in¬ 
troductory remarks, we proceed to the feveral manifes¬ 
tations, in Egypt , and other countries adjacent to the 
Hitt, of De'vi, and the three principal Gods of the 
Hindus , as they are exprefsiy related in the Puranas , 
and other Sanfcrit books of antiquity, 

De'vi, or the Goddefs , and I si, or the Sovereign Queen , 
is the Isis of Egypt , and reprefents Nature in general, 
but in particular the Earth , which the Indians call 
Prit’hivi ; while water , and humidity of all kinds, are 
fuppofed, by the Hindus , to proceed from Vishnu, as 
they were by the Egyptians to proceed from Osiris. 
This account of Isis we find corroborated by Plu¬ 
tarch: and Servius afferts, that the very word Ims 
means Earth in the language of the Egyptians ; but 
this I conceive to he an error, 

I. It is related in the Suinda , that, when the whole 
earth was covered with water, and Vishnu lay extend¬ 
ed ufieep in the bofom of I)eV i, a lotos arofe from his 
navel, and its afeending flower foon reached the fur- 
face of the flood ; that Bra'hma fprang from that 
flower, and, looking round, without feeing any crea¬ 
ture on the boundlefs expanfe, imagined himfclf to be 
the firft born, and entitled to rank above all future 
■ beings; yet refolved to invefligatc the deep, and to af- 
cert^in whether any being exilied in it, who could con- 
troy err his claim to pre-eminence, he glided, there- 
down the ftalk of the lotos, and, finding Vishnu 
afleepy afked loudly who he was. “ I am the firft 
, horny* anfwered Vishnu, waking; and when Bra'ii- 
denied his primogeniture, they had an obfiinate 
battle, till MahaWva preffed between them in great 
wraths faying, “ It is I who am truly the firfl-born ; 
w but I will refign my prctcufions to either of you, 
b. . a who 
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u who (hall be able to reach and behold the fummit 
** of my hea^, or the foies of my feet.’* Bra'iimA 
inftantly afcendcd; but having fatigued himfelf to 
no purpofe, in the regions of immenfity, yet loth to 
abandon his claim, returned to MakaWva, declaring 
that he had attained and feen the crown of his head, 
and called, as his witncfs, the firft-born cow. For 
this union of pride and falsehood, the angry god or¬ 
dained, that no facred rites fhould be performed to 
Brahma ; and that the mouth of the cow fhould be 
defied, and a caufe of defilement, as it is declared to 
be in the oldeft Indian laws. When Vishnu re¬ 
turned, he acknowledged that he had not been able 
to fee the feet of MahaWva, who then told him, 
that he was really the fird-born among the'Gods, and 
ftould be raifed above all. It was after this that Ma- 
ha'di/va cut off the fifth head of JJra'iima, whofe 
pride (fays the writer of the Scdnda Pur an) occafioned 
liis lol's of power and influence in the countries bor¬ 
dering on the river Cali. Whether thefe wild dories 
on the wars of the three principal Gods, mean only 
the religious wars between the feveral feftaries, or 
whether they have any more hidden meaning, it is 
evident, from the Pur anas , which reprefent Egypt as 
the theatre of action, that they ate the original legends 
of the wars between Osiris, Horus, and Typhon ; 
for Bra'hma, in his character of all-deftroying Time, 
correfponds with Typiion ; and MahaulVa, in that 
of the productive principle, with Horus, or Hara, who 
a (fumes each of his characters on various occafions, 
•either to reftore the powers, or to fubdue the oppo¬ 
nents, of''V ishnu, or atlive Nature, from whom his 
auxiliary fpiings. In Egypt (fays Plutarch) certain 
facrificts were made even to Typiion, but only on 
particular days, and for the purpofe of confoling him 
after his overthrow; as in India no worlhip is paid to 
Bra'iima, except on particular occalions, when cer¬ 
tain offetings are made to him, but placed at, 
fume diftance from the perfon who oilers them. The 
3 - Greckt 
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:$reelf have confounded Typhon with Python, whofc 
jpjftory has no connexion with the wars of thd Gods, 
and who will appear in the following feBion to he the 
Pait^iunasi of the Hindu t. The idea of Maha'de'va 
with kis head in the higkeji heaven, and his feet in the 
lowejl parts of the earth , is conformable to the lan¬ 
guage of the Oracle, in its anfwer to Nicocrates, 
King of Cyprus: 

xttpxXtf, .. 

Txix li /xti Trouts - • 

And the fame image is expreffed, word for word, at the 
beginning of the fourth Veda , where the deity is de¬ 
scribed as Mahdpurujha , or the Great Male. 

In the ftorv of the war between O sir is and Ty- 

j 

pilDN, mention is made by Plutarch, of a ftupendous 
h$ar, in fearch of whom Typhon travelled, with a 
view, perhaps to ftrengthen his own party, by making 
an alliance with him. Thus it is faid, in the Vaijhia- 
, vdgama, that Crordfura was a demon, with the face 
of a hoar, who, neverthelefs, was continually reading 
the Veda* and performing fuch aBs of devotion, that 
Vishnu appeared to him on the banks of the Brah- 
baputra, promising to grant any boon that he could 
afk. Crordfura requeued that no creature, then ex- 
ifting in the three worlds, might have power to de¬ 
prive him of life; and Vishnu granted his requeft : 
* but the demon became fo infolent, that the Devatds, 
whom he opprefl'ed, were obliged to conceal rhem- 
felves, and he affumed .the dominion of the world. 
Vishnu was then fining on a bank of the Cui'i, greatly 
• tliftjKiited by the malignant ingratitude of the demon; 
and, his wrath being kindled, a fhape, which never be¬ 
fore had cxilled, fprang from his eyes. It was Maha'- 
in his deilruflive character, who difpelled in a 
foment the anxiety of Vishnu, whence he acquired 
the furnamc of Chinta'hara. With flaming eyes, 
, contra Bed brows, and his whole countenance diftorted 
anger, he ruflied toward Crordfura, feized }iim 

with 
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with fury, and carried him under his arm in triumjdi 
over the whole earth; but at length call; him lifelefsdit 
the ground, where he was transformed into a moun¬ 
tain, ft ill called the Mountain of Crqra, or the Boar. 
The place where Vishnu fat by the river Cali, has the 
name of Chintdhara-Jl'halt ; and <4 all they (fay the 
4i author of the A’gama) who are troubled with anxi- 
44 ous thoughts, need only meditate on Ciiinta'hara, 
44 and their cares will be diffipated.” The word 
Chinid was, I imagine, pronounced Xanthus by the de¬ 
fendants of Dakda'n a'sa, or Dardanus, who carried 
into their new fettlements not only the name,, but 
fame obfeure notions relative to the power of the deity 

Chinta'hara. The diltrid of Troas. where thev fet- 

_ * » 

tied, was called alfo Xanthe. There was a town Xan¬ 
thus, in Lycia ; and a nation of Xanthi , or Xanlii , in 
Thrace. A river of Lycia had that name; and fo had 
another near Troy; in the waters of which grew a 
plant fuppofed capable of difpelling cares and terrors , 
which both Greeks and Indians believed to be caufed 
by theprcfcnce of fome invifible deity, or evil fpirit,(a). 
The river Xanthus, near Troy, was vulgarly called 
Scant art der; but its facrcd name, ufed in religious rites, 
was Xanthus ; as molt rivers in India have different 
names, popular and holy. Xanthus, according to 
Homer, was a fun of Jupitir, or, in the language of 
Indian Mythology, an avdn*ara , or inferior maniiefta- 
tion, of Siva. Others make him a fon of the great 
Tkemilus* (h.) whom I fliould fuppofe to be Jupi¬ 
ter Temelius, or rather Tremdius, worlhipped nlBien- 
nus , in Crete ; for the Tremili, or Tremylur, came ori¬ 
ginally from that ifland. According to Stlphanus of 
By zanlivm, the native country of Xanthus was Egypt , 
(c;) and on the fliores of the Atlantick there were 
monllers fhaped like bulls, probably fea-cows, called 
Xanthari. A poet, cited by StephaW us under the 
word Tremile, lays, that Xanthus* fon of Jupiter, 

travelled 


(a) Plut. on Rivers, art. Seaman der. (b) Steph. Bjzaat. Trimile* 

(() See the word Xanthus* 
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travelled with his brothers over the whole world, and 
did a great deal of mifchief j that is, according to the 
Mtrdnas, deftroyed the infolent Crora'sura, who was 
probably revered in the more weftern countries, where 
VAfcA'WswARAOnce reigned according to the Hindus , 
v and where they believe his pofterity ftill to live in the 
ihape of white vardhas , or boars . The legend of the 
waps between thofe vardhas and th e farabhas, a fort of 
monfter, with the face of a lion, and wings like a bird, 
fhall be explained in another eff’ay on Vardha-dwip ; 
and I (hall only add in this place, that the war was re- 
prefented, according to Hesiod, on the {lucid of Her¬ 
cules. At prefent the place where the temple of Am¬ 
mon formerly flood, has the name of Santanah , which 
may be derived from fome altar anciently dedicated to 
Chinta'hara. 


* II. We are told in the Ndreda Puran, that Su'rya, 
the regent of the Sun, had chofen a beautiful and welK 
peopled country in Sanc'ha-dwtp , for the purpofe of 
performing his devotions; but that he had no iboner 
begun, than the whole region was in flames, the waters 
dried up, and all its inhabitants deftroyed; fmefc 
which it has been denominated Barbara . The Dcvct- 
tds , it is added, were in the greateft diflrefs; and 
Vishnu descended, with Bra / i-ima, to cxpoftulatc with 
the author of the conflagration. Su'rya praifed and 
worfhipped them, but lamented that his devotion had 
not profpered, and promifed to repair the injuries 
done by his flames. “ It is I (laid Vishnu) who 
w mufl*.pcpair them; and when I fhall Tcvilit this 
■** count% in the character of Crishka, to deftroy the 
M demon Sanc’hasura, the land fhall cool, and be 
** replenifhed with plants and animals. The race of 
fhall then fettle here, with the Cutila-cefas , the 
J flgSfavanas, and other Mlkh'ha tribes.” 


In 
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In the Uitara-charitra , and other ancient books;, 
we find many {lories concerning Su'rya, feme of 
which have a mixture of aftrological allegory. Once, 
it feems, he was performing afts of auflere devotion, 
in the chara&er of Tap an a, or the In flamer, when his 
confort Prabha', or Bright nefs , unable to bear his in" 
tenfe heat, afftimed the form of Cii’ha'ya\ or Shade , 
and was impregnated by him. After a period of a hun¬ 
dred years, when gods and men, expecting a terrible 
offspring, were in the utmofl confiernation, the was 
delivered of a male child, in a remote place, after¬ 
wards called Arki-fl'hdn , or Sauri-Jl'hdn from Arci and 
Sauri , the patronymicks of Arca and Su'rya. He 
was the genius of the planet which the Lallans called 
Saturn ; and acquired among the Hindus the epithet 
of San 1, and Sanaisciiara, or flow-moving. For 
twelve years, during his education at Arhifthem, no 
rain fell; but a definitive wind blew continually, and 
the aii blazed with tremendous meteors. A dread¬ 
ful famine enfued ; and the Devatds , together with the 
Daily as , implored the protection and advice of Su- 
rya, who directed them to propitiate Sani, by per¬ 
forming religious riles to Vishnu, near the pippal* 
trec, which is an emblem of him; and affured them* 
that, in future ages, the malignant influence of the 
planet (hould prevail only dm mg its palfage through 
four ligns of the Ajavizhi , or Zodiack. The reign of 
Su'rya in jam continued Ions but he refigned 
his dominion to .Sani, whole government was tyran¬ 
nical. All his pious and prudent fubjcCls {led to the 
hilly countries, bordering on the river Narnia; while 
the irreligious and rafli peiiihed in the defrrls of burn* 
lug f'and , to which the baneful eyes of the tyrant re¬ 
duced all the plains and meadows on which he looked. 
His father, returning to vilit his ancient realm, and 
feeing the defolation of the whole country, expelled 
Sani, and fent lor another of his Tons, named Auuva, 
who, being appointed fuccefforto his brother, purified 
the land, recalled the holy men from the hills, and rruui’U 
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his fubiefts happy in cafe and abundance, while he 
resided at Aurva-Jl'han . fo called from his name, bu 
returned afterwards to Vakni-ft'han, the pre ™ t * 
iAiUn- or the Seal of fire, in the interior Cujha-dwipa, 
where’be was performing his devotions on 1 nsringa, 

' or the mountain with three peak, at the ..me when his 
father fummoned him to ftp government of Barba a 

Juft before that time be M*'' 1 ? a 

his nower ; for as ArajH th U on °J Saj.ya 

v»a'ta, (and confeqt^Wy this Aram ol Stnptpre,) 

f was hunting in thaf«ptry with 

v a 'foot where Durv^as, a cholerick f j ?' 

twsfed avaniar of Maua'de vA, was fitting rapt, m 
i ^ meditation, Arama inadvertently flmt atfapow, 
whfch woundocb’the foot of Durva'sas, whonofoona- 
opened his eyes, than Aurva fprang from the > 

» the ihape of a flame, which confumed Arama and his 
nartv together with all the animals and vegetables in 
It feems to me that Aurva is Vulcan, 

I pf the God of Fire, who reigned ,according to the 

t Egyptian priefts, after the Sun ; °” c . ■ 

m oretended, fays Diodorus, that he had cxifted bcime 
that luminary ; as the Hindus allcdge, that Agni, or 
f. 1 fjL had exiltcnce in an elementary ftate before the 

■ ■ formation of the Sun, but could not be fa.d to have 

dominion till its force was concentrated. In another 
•iV. c V,a r aaer he is ORUsthe F.ldcr, or Apollo, a name 
!l. derived, I imagine, Irom » Sanfcnt word, tmplymg a 
tvl power of difpdhng humidity. A o doubt, the t. hoi 
!>w '. Mem of Egyptian and Indian mythology muft at nrlt 
i: Stewfcemftrangciy inconflftent; but, fince all the 
i|*. Gods refolve themfelves into one, of whom they were 
li « 0 more than/iras or appearances , it is not wonderfu 
l^vISTS* (hduld be confounded , efpecally as every 
| emanation from the Supreme Spirit was believed to 
forth" collateral emanations, which were blende 
f >^i*h.one another, fometimes recalled, iometimes con- 
Bj£? fii,ded or renewed, and varioully refteBed or refraBed 
V,.» all dircBions. Another lource of confufion is 
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the infinite variety of legends which were invented* 
from time to time, in Greece , Egypt , Italy , End India $ 
and when all the caufes of inconfiitency arc confidered, 
we {hall no longer be furprifed to fee the fame appel¬ 
lation given to very different deities, and the fame 
deities appearing under different appellations. To 
give an example in Saturn : the planet of that narpe 
is the San i of India , who (fays Diodorus) was con- 
fidered by the Chaldeans as the moft powerful of the 
heavenly bodies, next to the Sun; but his influence 
was thought baneful; and incantations, with offering® 1 
of certain perfumes, were ufed to avert or to mitigate it. 
When the name is applied to Cronos, the Father of 
the Gods, it means Ca'la, or Time, a chara&er both 
of Maha'de'va and Bra'hma; but when he is called 
Ciironos, he feems to be the gigantick Crauncha of 
the Hindus; while the Saturn of Latium , and of the 
Golden Age, appears to be quite a different perfon j 
and his title was probably derived from Satyaverna* 
which implies an age of veracity and righteoufnefs, 
Bra'hma, with a red complexion, is worfhipped (fay 
the Pur anas) in the dwzp of Pifhcara , which I fup- 
pofe to be a maritime country at no great diftance 
from Egypt , He was there called the Firft-born of 
Nature, Lord of the Univerfe, and Father of Deities; 
and the mythology of Pujkcara having paffed into 
Greece , we find Ciironos reprefented in thofe charac¬ 
ters, but mild and beneficent to the human race, with 
fome features borrowed from the older fyftem, which 
prevailed on the banks of the Nile and the Ganges . I 
cannot help fufpe&ing that the word Cala was the 
origin of Cqelus, or Coilus , as Ennius wrote it; and 
the Arhan of the Jainas , who was a form of Maha'- 
ca'la, might originally have been the fame with 
Uranus. As to Rhea, there can be no doubt that 
fhe is the Goddefs Ri, whom the Hindus call the Mb- 
ther of the Gods; but fome fay that fhe alfo pro* 
duced malignant beings : and Pliny tells us that 
fhe was the mother of Typ.hon, who became fove* 
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of Egypt, (aj but was depofed and expelled 
vmity or Horus, where we have precifely the 
of San i and Aurva. We cannot but obferve, 
that the fucceffion of the Gods in Egypt , according to 
Manetho, is exa£Uy in the fpirit of Hindu mytho¬ 
logy, and conformable, indeed, to the Purdnas them- 
lelv^s 5 and we may add, before we leave the planets, 
that, although Vrihaspeti, an ancient legiflator and 
philofopher, be commonly fuppofcd to direct the mo¬ 
tions of Jupiter, which now bears his name, yet 
many of the Hindus acknowledge that Siva, or the 
God Jupiter, fhines in that planet; while the Sun is 
t|i# peculiar Station of Vishnu ; and Saturn is di- 
rfi&i&d by Bra'uma, whom, for that reafon, the Egyp - 
times abhorred, not daring even to pronounce his true 
name, and abominating all animals with red hair, be¬ 
cause it was his colour. 


There is fomething very remarkable in the number 
Of years during which Arca and his fon reigned on 
the banks of the Cali. The Sun, according to the 
iMrdhmens, began his devotions immediately after the 
flood, and continued it a hundred years. Sani, they 
lay, was born a hundred years after his conception, 
and reigned a hundred years, or till the death of 
A-'ra'm, who mutt therefore have died about three 
j;ltd.ijdrcd years after the deluge, and fifty years before 
|$lft grandfather; but the Pauranus infift that they 
!y$ere years of Bra'hma. Now one year of mortals 
day and night of the Gods, and 360 of our years 
■ Ml&m of theirs: 12,006 of their years, or 4?320,000 
C*^P::t6drs, conftitute one of their ages, aud 2000 fuch 
ate Bra'uma’s day and night, which mutt be 
by 360 to make one of his years: fo that 
; ^!&%hr6bology of Egypt , according to the Brahmens , 
• ' ■ ■; ' would 


1 


a) Lib. 2. Cap. 25. &c. 
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would be more extravagant than that of the Egyptians 
themfejves, according to Manetho, The Talmud? 
contains notions of divine days and years, founded on 
paffages in Scripture ill underftood. The period of 
12,000 years was Etrufcan ; and that of 4,320,000 was 
formed in Chaldea by repetitions of the faros. The 
Turdetani , an old and learned nation in Spaing ha$ a 
long period nearly of the fame kind. But, for parti¬ 
cular inquiries into the ancient periods, and the affinity 
between them, I mult refer to other effays, and pro¬ 
ceed to the geography of Egypt, as it is illuflrated by 
the Indian legends. •; 

, * * ; , 

The place where the Sun is feigned to have per-, 
fonmed his ads of religious aufterity, is named the 
Jt ' W n i or ftation » of Arc a, Su'rya, and Tapana. 
As it was on the limit between the dwipas of Cu/h and 
Sane ha, the Purdns aferibed it indifferently to either 
of thole countries. I believe it to be the TahpanUs 
of Scripture, called Taphna , or Taphnai , by the fe- 
v'enty Interpreters, and Daphne in the Roman Itine¬ 
rary, where it is placed fixtecn miles from Pelufium* 
It is mentioned .by Herodotus, under the name of 
Daphnes Pelufia ?, (a,) and by Stepiian us under that 
of Daphne near Pelufium ; but the moderns have corr, 
rupted the name into Safnas . 

Sauri-pfVhdn, where Sani was born and educated, 
feems to have bee it the famed Beth Shewe/h , or HeUor 
. polls , which was built (fays Diodorus) by Aetis, irt 
honour of his father the Sun, (h). Aetis firft taught 
‘aftronomy in Egypt; and there was a college of aftro- 
nomers at Heliopolis , with an obfervatory, and a tem¬ 
ple of the Sun, the magnificence and celebrity of 
which might have occafioned the change of the aa*» 
cient name into Surya-Ji'hdn, as it was tranflated by the 
Hebrews and Greeks . It is faid by the Hindus , that Sani, 

or 1 


fa) B. ?, C. 30. 
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^aiwjd contiguous to it, fa y ^° Sat ” RH is . 

:SSthe PurTJi s Jad if black mande with 
turban loofelv wrapped round his head ; his 
^diideous, and hfs brows knit with-ger; a tn- 
ifeut in one of his four ha , pridts 

the townsf Ire faid by Ep.phiu.iu. to have 
yp&fn a drefs nearly fimilar. 

i|o conclude this head we ™uft add, that «he^» 

Greeks gave it the name of Apollonopohs . 

Ill The roetamorphofis of Lunus into L uNA 
occafionally mentioned in ‘he Preced'ng SetHon; 

with bis favourite contort R^ 1 " ’ nwari i y en- 
"#= fa»ttaro “ftTcuaW where feme men having 

tered the foreft of Guar^wn ef ^ bcen 

tofed MMiA orvACaretiing fex, and the 

ShldCmed a power of effecting the like change 
^ all males who IhouVd enter“^X^XmeV, 


Lett. 3M‘f* v °h 5* P* K 57’ 
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then covered the world each night: the fruits of the 
earth Were deft roved; and the univerfe was in fuch 
difmay, that the Devas, with Bra'hma at their head, 
implored the afMance of Maha'df/va, who no foon- 
er placed Chan dr i* on his forehead, than fhe became 
a male again; and hence he acquired the title of 
Chandra 'sec'hara. This fable has been explained to me 
by an ingenious Pandit . To the inhabitants of the 
countries near the fource of the Cali, the Moon, being 
in the manfion of Rohini , or the Pleiads , feeinedto va- 
nifti behind the fouthern mountains. Now, when the 
Moon is in its oppofition to the Sun, it is the god 
Chandra ; but when in conjunction with it, the god- 
dels Chandri', who was in that ftate feigned to have 
conceived the Pulindas mentioned in the former Sec¬ 
tion. The Moon is believed, by the Hindu naturalifts, 
to have a powerful influence on vegetation, efpecially 
on certain plants, and, above all, on the Somalatd , or 
Moon-plant ; but its power, they fay, is greateft at 
the purnima,or full, after which it gradually decays, till, 
on the dark tit'hi, or amdvdfya , it wholly vanifhes. 
This mode of interpretation may ferve as a clUefor the 
intricate labyrinth of the Pur anas, which contain all 
the hiftory, phyfiology, and fcience, of the Indians and 
Egyptians , difguifed under fimilar fables. We have 
already made remarks on the region and mountains of 
the Moon, which the Purdnas place in the exterior 
Cu/ha-dwip , or the fouthern parts of Africa ; and we 
only add, that the Pulindas confider the female Moon 
as a form of the celeflial Tsi,*or Isis, which may feem 
•to be incompatible with the mythological fyllem o£In¬ 
dia : but the Hindus have, in truth, an Isis with thee 
forms , called Swar-de'vi' in heaven, Bhu-de'vi % on 
earth, and Pa'ta'la-di/vi' in the infernal regions. The 
confort of the Terreftrial Goddefs is named Bhu-d&Va, 
who refides on Sume'ru, and is a vicegerent on earth 
of the three principal deities. He leems to be the 
of the Greek Mythologifts, and the Budyas of 
Vol, III. ' C c Arman: 
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VftiUANj though the Grecian writers have generally 

on founded him with Buddha, 

4 

IV. When this earth was covered with waters, Ma- 
ha'ca'la, who floated on their furfacc, beheld a com¬ 
pany of Apfarafes , or Nymphs , and exprefled with fuch 
force his admit at ion of their beauty, that Maha'ca'li, 
his confort, was greatly inccnfcd, and fuddenly vani{li¬ 
ed. The God, Hung with remorfe, went in fearch of 
her, and, with hafly ftrides, traverfed the earth, which 
then had rilcn above the waters of the deluge, as they 
were dried up or fuhfidcd ; but the ground gave way 
under the prell’ure of his foot'at every Hep, and the ba¬ 
lance of the globe was nearly dellroycd. In thisdilhefs 
he was feen by the relenting C a'li on the fite of Srirau - 
gapaitana ; and confidering the injury which the uni- 
verfe would iultain by her concealment, Ihe appeared 
in the character of Ra'jaua' j e'rwari, and in the form 
of a damfei more lovely than an A p far as, on the banks 
of a river lince named Cdh . There, at length, he faw 
and approached her, in the charaBer of Ra'jaha'je'- 
t>w aka, and in tlie ihape of a beautiful youth. They 
were foon reconciled, and tiavelled together over the 
world, promoting the incrcafe of animals and vegeta¬ 
bles, and inftrmling mankind in agiiculture and ufe- 
fui arts. At laft they returned to Cufha dwtp, and fet¬ 
tled at a place which from them was named the SVh&n 
o{ R Vj ara'j iAwara, and Ra j \k a'j f/svvam,!, and which 
appears to he the Ay fa (if Arabia, called Ehm in Scrip¬ 
ture, and El Tor by modern geographers: but Al Tur 
belongs properly to the interior dzvtp of Cufha. They 
tended long in that flation, converting familiarly with 
men, till the iniquities of later generations compelled 
them to difappear; and they have lince been worshipped 
under the titles of Isa'na. or Isa; and Isa'ni, or Isi. 

- Since the goddeh 1 ms made her firft appearance in 
'Tg*?pU that count!) is called her y.urjing mother in an 
tnicripiiou mentioned by Diodorus, and faid to Ivave 

been 
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been found on a pillaf in Arabia. She was reported by 
the Egyptians , to have been Queen of that country; and 
is declared in the Purdns , to have reigned over 'Cu/ha- 
dwip within , as her confort has the title, in the Ara¬ 
bian inscription,of King Osiris; conformably, in both 
inftances, to the characters under which they appeared 
on the banks of the Nile. The place where Isis was 
iirft vifiblc,became ofcourfe anobje£tof worfhip; but, 
as it is not particularly noticed by the mythologies of 
the well, we cannot precifely afeertain its fituation. It 
was probably one of the places in the Delta, each of 
which was denominated Iseum ; and I think it was the 
town of Isis, near Sebennyms , (a,) now called Bha-beit, 
where the ruins of a magnificent temple, dedicated 
to Isis, are ftill to be feen. As Yxiris came from the 
weftern peninfula of India , he wasconfidered in Egypt 
as a foreign divinity, and his temples were built out of 
the towns. 

•V. B hava, the author of exijlcnce , and confort of 
Amba\ the Magna Mater of the weftern mythologifts, 
had refolved to let mankind an example of performing 
religious aufterities, and chofe for that purpofe an Ara- 
nya , or uninhabited forejt , on the banks of the Nile ; 
but Amba', named alio Bhava'ni and Um'a, being 
uneafy at his abfence, and gueffing the place of his re¬ 
tirement, alfumed the chara&er of Aranya-de'vj, or 
Goddefs of the Foreft, and appeared fporting among the 
trees at a place called afterwards Cdmavana , or the 
Wood of Defire, from the impreflion which her appear¬ 
ance there made on the amorous deity. They retired 
into an Atavi, or the impervious forefl, whence the 
Goddefs acquired alfo the title of Atavi-de' vi; and the 
feene of their mutual carefles had the name of Bhavd~ 
tavi-JVhana , which is mentioned in the Vedas. The 
place of their fubfequent rcfidence, near the Nile, was 
’ denominated Crtrdvaua , or the Grove oi Dalliance ; 

C c 2 and 
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and that where Bhava was interrupted in his devo¬ 
tions, was firft called Bhava-Jl'han , and feemfc to be 
the celebrated Bubaflos , or, in the oblique cafe, 

1 Burbaflon , peculiarly facred to Diana, the Goddefs ol 
Woods. From Bhavdtavi , which was at fome dis¬ 
tance from the Nile, in the midlt of an impervious 
foreft, the Greeks made Butoi in the oblique cafe, 
whence they formed Buto and Butus : and there alfo 
flood a famous temple of Diana. The fituation of 
Crirdvana cannot be fo eafily afeertained; but it could 
not have been far from the two laft-mentioned places, 
and was probably in the Delta, where we find a moil 
diftinguifhed temple of Venus at Aphroditopohs , (a,) 
now Atar-bekhi , which, according to Stephan us of 
Byzantium , was at no great diltance from Atribi . The 
Goddefs had, indeed, laid afide the chara&erof Diana 
when Bhava perceived her, and affumed that of Bha» 
va'nj, or Venus. The three places of worfhip here 
mentioned, were afterwards continually vifited by nu¬ 
merous pilgrims, whom the Brahmanda-purdn , from 
which the whole fable is extracted, pronounces entitled 
to delight and happinefs both in this world and the 
next 

Buwv/svara forms to be the Bu sir is of Egypt ; 
for Sipabo afferts, poiitivelv, that no Egyptian king 
bore that name j though altars, on which men were 
anciently facrificed, were dedicated toBusiais; and 
the human viflims of the Hindus .were offered to the 
coition of Bhavf/swak The Naramedha , or facri- 
fice of a man , is allowed by fome ancient authorities; 
but hnre it is prohibited under pain of the fevered tor¬ 
ture in the next world, by the v nters of the Brahma , of 
the A'dtiya-purdn, and even of the Bhdgavat itfelf, we 
cannot imagine that any Brahmen would now officiate 
at, fo horrid a ceremony; though it is afferted by 

fome, 
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fome, that the Pdmaras, or Pariar nations, in diffe¬ 
rent parts of India, difregard the prohibition; and 

that the Car haras, who were allowed bv Para'su- 

* * 

ka'ma to fettle in the Cancan, to facrifice a man, in 
the courfe of every generation, to appeafe the wrath 
of R k'k u ca'-d f/ v i\ 

Before we quit the fubjetTt of Atavi, we imift add 
two legends from the Brdhmdnda, which clearly relate 
to Egypt. A juft and brave king, who reigned on the 
borders of Himalaya, or lmuus, travelled over the 
world to deftroy the robbers who then infefled it; and, 
as he ufually furprifed them by night, he was furnamed 
Kactamcmiara. To his Ion NisVchara, whole 
name had the fame lignihcation, he gave the king¬ 
dom of Barbara, near the Golden Mountains, above 
Syaic ; and NisVchara followed, at Grit, the exam¬ 
ple of his father, hut at length grew fo infolent as to 
contend with In dr a, and oppreti'ed both Devas and 
Danavas, who had recourfe to Atavi'-de'vT, and fo- 
licited her protection. The Goddefs advifed them to 
lie for a time concealed in Swerga, by which we muft 
here underftand the mountains ; and, when the tyrant 
ralhly attempted to drive her from the banks of the 
Nile, fhe attacked and flew him. The Devas then 
returned tinging her praifes; and on the Ipot where 
ftie fought with NisVchaka ibey raifed a temple, 
probably a pyramid, which from her was called Alar 
vi-mandira. Twq towns in Egypt arc (till known to 
the Copts by the names of Atji, Atjich, and Itfu ; and 
.to both of them the Greeks gave that of AphrJditopolis. 
The diftrict round the mull northerly of them is to 
this day named Ibrit, which M. D’Anville with good 
rcafon thinks a corruption of Aphrodite ; but Atavi- 
mandtr is Atfi to the l’outh of Alkdhirah, not the Atji 
ox Itfu new Thebes, which alfo is mentioned in the 
Purdnas , and faid to have flood in the forefts of 
Tap as. 


Another 
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Another title of the Goddefs was Asiita'ra', which 
Hie derived from the following adventure. Vijaya's- 
wa, or victorious on horfeback, was a virtuous and 
powerful king of the country round the Nifhadha 
Mountains; but his firft minilter, having revolted 
from him, collefted an army of Mleck’has in the hills 
of Gandha-madan, whence he defcended in force, gavp 
battle to his matter, took him prifoner, and ufurped 
the dominion of his country. The royal captive, 
having found means to cfcape, repaired to the banks 
of the Cali, and fixing eight (harp iron fpikes in a 
circle at equal diftances, placed himfclf in the centre, 
prepared for death, and refolved to perform the mod 
rigorous a&s of devotion. Within that circle he re¬ 
mained a whole year, at the clofe of which the God- 
defs appeared to him, iffuing like a flame from the 
eight iron points; and prefenting him with a weapon 
called AJldra-mudgara , or a llafP armed with eight 
fpikes fixed in an iron ball, fhe allured him, that ail 
men, who Ihould fee that ttaff in his hand, mutt cither 
fave themfelves by precipitate flight, or would fall 
dead and mangled on the ground. The king received 
the weapon with confidence, foon defeated the ufur- 
per, and ere&ed a pyramid in honour of the Goddefs, 
by the name of AsHTA'iiA-Dt/vi. The writer of the 
Purdna places it near the Call river in the woods 
of Tapas; and adds, that all fuch as vilit it will 
receive a Alliance from the Goddefs for a whole year. 
AJhian means eight ; and the wotd.dra properly ligni¬ 
tes the /poke of a wheel,-yet is applied to any thing 
refembling it; but, in the popular Indian diale&s* 
ajhia is pronounced ail ; and the appearance, which 
Strabo mentions, of the Goddefs Aphrodite under 
the name of Attara, mutt, I think, be the fame with 
that of Ashta'ra'. The Ajhtaroth of the Hebrews , 
and the old Perfian word ajldrah, now written fitarah , 
(or a Jiar with eight rays,) are moft probably derived 
from the two Sanfcrit words. Though the place 
where Vijayas'wa raifed his pyramidj or temple, 
3 was 
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was named Ajhtara-fl'Mn, yet, as the Goddefs to whon) 
he infcribed it’ was no other than Arwi-dev'i, it has 
retained among tire Copts the appellation of Atfi , or 
At fa, and was call AphrodilopoHs by the Greeks : it 
is beloW Akmim , on the wdtern bank of the Nile. 

• < i 

VI. Among the Wends concerning the transforms* 
tion“f 1 )e'vi, or 4 »u<tk zro?.vyo^ip^, we find a wild 
altronomiral tale in the Ncjatya Sanluta , or HiftoiV 
of the Indian Castor and Pollux. In one of her 
forms , it feems, {he appeared as Pu \biia' or Light', 
and affiimed the fhape of A fain \ or a mare, which is 
the (irit of the lunar manfious. 'The Sun approached 
her in the form of a horfe ; and he no fooncr had 
touched her noftrils with his, than fhe conceived M> 
twins, who, after their birth, were called Afwnti cu - 
mdrau , or the two Jons of AswinL Being left by 
their parents, wlm knew their deflinv, they were 
adopted by Bra'iima, who cntruUed them to the care? 
of his ion Dacmia ; and, under that fage preceptor, 
they learned the whole Ayurveda , or fyftcin of medi¬ 
cine. In their early age they travelled over the world, 
performing wonderful cures on gods and men; and 
they are generally painted on horfeback, in the forms 
of beautiful youths, armed with javelins. At firffc 
they refided on the Cula Mountains, near Colchis ; but 
In dr a, whom they had in It ruffed in the fcience of 
healing, gave them a ftation in Egypt, near the river 
Cali, and their new abode was from them called A fan - 
f'kfm. As medicated baths were among their moft 
• powerful remedies, we hud near their leat a pool, 
named Ahhimatada , or granting xvhat is dcfired ; and & 
place called Rupa-yaw ana fa h ala, Or the land dj beau¬ 
ty and youth. Accenting to Tome authorities, one of 
them had the name of A'iWis, and the other of Cu- 
mar ; one of Na'satya, the other of Dasha; but,' 
by the better opinion, ihofe appellations are to bd 
ufed in the dual number, and applied to them both. 
They ate alfo called Aswan a'sau, or Asnvacanasau, 

bccaufe 
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becaufe their mother conceived them by her nqflrih ; 
but they are confidered as united To intimately, that 
tach feems either , and they are often held to be one in¬ 
dividual deity. As twin brothers, the two Dashas, or 
Cuma'ras, are evidently the Dioscori of the Greeks ; 
but when reprefented as an individual, they l’eem to 
be vEsculapius, which my Pandit fupp^fes to be 
Aswiculapa, or Chief of the race of Afwi. Ifc’hat 
epithet might, indeed, be applied to the Sun; and 
Aesculapius, according to fome of the weftem my- 
tbologifts, was a form of the Sun himfelf. The adop¬ 
tion of the twins by Bra'hma,# whofe favourite bird 
waa. the phcenieopteros, which the Europeans changed 
into a fwan, may have given rife to the fable of Lkda : 
but we cannot wonder at the many diverfitics in the 
old mythological fyftem* when we find in the Purdnas 
themfelves very different genealogies of the fame di+ 
vinity, and very different accounts of the fame ad¬ 
venture, 

% 

Aesculapius, or Asclepius, was a fon of Apollo ; 
and his mother, according to the Phenicians 9 was a 
goddefs, that is, a form of Dje/vi\ He too was 
abandoned by his parents, and educated by Autolaus, 
the fon of Arcas, (a.) The Afwiculapas , or Afcle - 
piades , bad extenfive fettlements in TheJJaly , (b,) and, 
1 believe, in Mejfcnia. The word Afwini feems to 
have given a name to the town of Afphynis , now As- 
fun 9 in Upper Egypt; for Afwa, a Uorfe , is indubita¬ 
bly changed by the Ptrfians into A/bt or Afp ; but 
jifmfl'han was probably the town of Abydus in the 
fhtbais; and might have been fo named from Abhida 9 
a contra&ion of Abhimatada; for Strabo informs us 
that it was anciently a very large city, the fecond in 
Egypt 9 after Thebes ; that it flood about feven miles 
and a half to the weft of the Nile ; that a celebrated 
temple of Osiris was near it, and a magnificent edi- 
* ficq 

(a) fauf$n, B. 7. C, 23. (b) Paofan, JJ. 8. C. 25. 
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ficc in it, called the palace of Memnon ; that it was 
famed - alfo for a well or pool of water, with winding 
fteps all round it; that the Itru&ure and workmanfliip 
of the refervoir were very Angular, the (tones ufed in 
it of an aftonilhing magnitude, and the fculpture on 
them excellent, (a.) Herodotus infills that the 
names dPthe Dioscuri were unknown to the Egyp* 
tian&i but fince it is positively aflerted in the Ruranas , 
that they were venerated on the banks of the Nile, they 
mult have been revered, I prefume, in Egypt under 
other names. Indeed, Harpocrates and Hauto- 
menion, the twin fons Osiris and Isis, greatly re¬ 
ferable the Dioscuri of the Grecian Mythologies. 

VII. Before we enter on the next legend, I mull 
premife, that ida, pronounced ha, is the root of a 
Sanfcril verb, fignifying praife, and fynonymous with 
ila, which often occurs in the Veda. The Rigveda 
begins with the phrafe Agnim tie, or, I png praife to 
fire . Vishnu then had two warders of his eihereal 
palace, named Jay a and Vijaya, who carried the 
pride of office to fuch a length, that they infulted the 
feven Maharjkis, who had come, with Sanaca at 
their head, to prefent their adorations: but the offend¬ 
ed Rijhis pronounced an imprecation on the infolent 
warders, condemning them to he adhoyom, or born below , 
and to pafs through three mortal forms before they could 
be re-admitted to the divine prefence. In confequence 
of this execration, they firlt appeared on earth as Hi- 
ranya'csha, or Golden-eyed and Hiranyacasipu, or 
. Clad in gold; fecondly, as Ra'vana and Cumbhacar- 
naj anddaltly, as Cansa and Sis'upa'la. 

In their firll appearance they were the twin fons 
of CASYAPAand Dm. Before their birth, the body 
of their mother blazed like the fun i and the Devalas , 

unable 
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unable to tear its exceffive heat and light , retired to 
the banks of the Cali, refolving to lie concealed till 
ihe was delivered ; but the term of her geftation was 
Co Jong, and her labour fo difficult, that they remained 
4 thoufand years near the holy river, employed in aBs 
of devotion. At length DeVi appeared to them in a 
new charaBer, and had afterwards the title of I'di'ta, 
or I'li'^a, becaufe fhe was praifed by the Gods in their 
hymns, when they implored her afliftanee in the deli¬ 
very of Dm. She granted their requefl, and the 
two Daityas were born; after which Tli'ta-de'vi af- 
fured mankind, that any woman, who fhould fervent¬ 
ly invoke her in a iimiiar litnation, fhould have im¬ 
mediate relief. The Devm erected a temple in the 
place where lire made hcrfelf vifible to them, and it 
was named thzjl'hdn of TdTta, orFLiT-A; which was 
probably the sown of Idithya , or Ilithya , in Upper 
Egypt ; where facred rites were performed to Erri- 
thya, or Kleutho, the Lucina of the Lallans, who 
affifted women in labour. It flood clofe to the Nilc^ 
oppofite to Great Apollonopolis , and feeim to he the 
JLeucothea of Pliny. This goddefs is now invoked in 
India by women in child-bed, and a burnt offering of 
certain perfumes is appropriated to the oecaflon. 

VIII. We read in the Makad-himdlaya-c’hamia , 
that, after a deluge, from which very few of the human 
race were preferved, men became ignorant and brutal, 
without arts or feicnces, and even .without a regular 
language; that part of Sanc'ha-dwip , in particular, 
was inhabited by various tribes, who were perpetually 
difputing; but thal I'swara defeended among them, 
appealed their animofities, and formed them into a 
community of citizens mixed without invidious diflinc- 
tionsj whence the place where he appeared was deno¬ 
minated Misra-Jl hdn ; that he lent his confort Va'gU- 
swasi, or the Goddefs of Speech, to inftruB the 
riling generations in arts and language;for which pur- 
pofc ihe alfo vilited the dmp of Cush a. Now the 

ancient 
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ancient city of Misra was Memphis; and when the 
feat of government was transferred to the oppofite fide 
of the river, the new city had like wife the name of 
Mifr , which it ftill retains; for Alkdhirah , or the 
Conquerefs, vulgarly Cairo , is merely an Arabic^ 
epithet. 

Vaci ; swara, or Wci'sa', commonly pronounced 
BagVswar, and Ba'gi's, means the Lord of Speech; 
but I have feen only one temple dedicated to a god 
with that title : it Hands at Gangdpur , formerly Deh - 
tcrea , near Bandres , and appears to be very ancient. 
The image of Va'cAwaha, by the name of Siro'- 
de'va, was brought from the wed by a grandfon of 
Cf/tu-misra, defeended from Gautama, together 
with that of the God’s confort and filter, vulgarly 
named Bassari; but the Brahmens ori the fpot in¬ 
formed me, that her true name was Ba'gi'swari'. The 
predie meaning of Siro'deVa is not afeertained : if 
.it be not a corruption of Sri'de'va, it means the God 
of the Head: but the generality of Brahmens have a 
lingular dillike to the defeendants of Gautam, and 
obje£t to their modes of worlhip, which feem, indeed, 
not purely Indian. The priefts of Ba'g/swara, for 
inltancc, offer to his confort a lower mantle witli a red 
fringe, and an earthen pot ihoped like a coronet. To 
the god hi rule If they prefent a vale full of arak : and 
they even faciifice a hog to him, pouring its blood 
before the idol, and reltoring the carcale to its owner; 
a ceremonv which the Egyptians performed in honour, 
of Bacchus Osiris, whom I fuppofe to be the famfe 
deity, as-1 believe the BnJJarides to have been lb named 
from Bajfari . Several demigods (of whom Cicero 
reckons live) (a) had the name of Bacchus; and if 
is not improbable that {bine confufion has been caufed 
by the refeniblance of names. Thus Ba'gi'syvara 
was changed by the Greeks into Baccus Osiris ; and 

when 
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when they introduced a foreign name, with the termi¬ 
nation of a cafe in their own tongue, they formed a no¬ 
minative from it; hence from Bhagawa'n alfo they 
firft made -Bacchon, and afterwards Bacchos ; and, 
partly from that ftrange careleflhefs confpicuous in all 
their inquiries, partly from the referve of the Egyptian 
priefts, they melted the three divinities of Egypt and In¬ 
dia into one, whom they mifcallcd Osiris. We have 
already obferved, that Ysiris was the truer pronuncia¬ 
tion of that name, according to Hellanicus ; though 
Plutarch infills that itfhouldbe Siris, or Sirius: but 
Ysiris, or Iswara, leems in general appropriated to 
the incarnations of Maha'de'va, while Siris, or Sirius, 
was applied to thole of Visiinu. 

IX. When the Pdndavas , according to the Vr'ihad- 
haima, wandered over the world, they came to the 
banks of the Cali river, in Sanc'ha-dwip, where they 
faw a three-eyed man lilting with kingly Hate, fur- 
rounded by his people, and by animals of all forts, 
whom be was inftru&ing in feveral arts, according to 
their capacities. To his human fubjects he was teach¬ 
ing agriculture, elocution, and writing. The de¬ 
scendants of Pan nu, having been kindly received by 
him, related their adventures at his requeft ; and he 
totd them, in return, that, having quarrelled in the 
manlion of Bra'hma, with Dacsha, his father-in-law, 
he was curfed by Menu, and doomed to take the form 
of a Mdnava, or man, whence he was named on earth 
A'mane'svvara ; that his faithful confort transformed 
lierfelf into the river Cali, and purified his people; 
while he guided them with the ItafF of empire, and 
gave them inltrufclion, of which he had found them 
in great need. The place, where he relided, was called 
A'manefwctra-Jl'hdn, or the feat of £/man, or A'mon, 
which can be no other than the Amonno of Scripture, 
tranflated Diofpclis, by the Seventy Interpreters; but it 
was Diojpolis between the canals of the Delta, near 

the 
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t‘he fea and the lake Manzale ; for the Prophet Na¬ 
hum (a) describes it as a town fituakd among riven , 
with waters round about it, and the fea. for its rampart; 
ib that it could not be either of the towns named alfo 
Diofpolis in Upper Egypt ; and the Hindu author fays 
exprefsly, that it lay to the north of Iiimadri. 

Having before declared my opinion, that the Noph 
of the three greater Prophets was derived from Nabhas 9 
or the jky, and was properly called Nabha-'ifwara 
fl'huin , or Kabha-fl'hdn , I have little to add here. 
ilo.sEA once calls it Moph, (bj and the Chaldean pa- 
raphraft. Maples; while Rabbi Kimciii afferts, that 
Moph and Noph were one and the fame town. The 
Seventy always render it Memphis , which Copts and 
Arabs pronounce Menu/, or Men/ ; and though 1 am 
well aware that fame travellers, and men of learning, 
deny the modern Men/' to be on the hte of Memphis , 
vet in the former Section I have given my rcafons for 
jli denting from them, and oblerved, that Memphis oc¬ 
cupied a vail extent of ground along the Nile, con* 
Idling, in fait, of feverai towns or divilions, which 
had become contiguous by the acceflion of new build¬ 
ings. May not the words Noph and Menf have been., 
taken from Nabha and Manana, fincc Nabhomdnava, 
as a title of Is war a, would fignify the cele/lial man ,? 
i lie Egyptian prielts had nearly the lame itory which 
we find in the Purdns ; for they related, that the 
ocean formerly reached to the fpot where Memphis was 
built by king Mines, Minas, or Minkvas, who forced 
. the fea back, by altering the courfe of the Nile , which 
depofiting its mud in innnenfe quantities, gradually 
formed the Delta . 

Diofpolis , diftinguiflied by the epithet great, was a 
name of Thebes , which was alfo called the City of the, 

Sun, 
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San, (a) from a celebrated temple dedicated to that 
luminary, which I fuppofe to be the Suryefwara-JVhdn 
of the old Hindu writers. The following legend con¬ 
cerning it is extracted from the Bhafcara-mdhatmya, 
The fon of So'mara'ja, named Pushpace'tu, having 
inherited the dominions of his father, neglebted his 
public duties, contemned the advice of his mtnifters, 
and abandoned himfclf to voluptuoufnefs; till Bhi'ma, 
fon of Pa'mara, (or of an outcajl,) defeended from 
the hills of Nilddri , and laid fiege to his metropolis. 
The prince, unable to defend it, made his efcape, 
and retired to a wood on the banks of the Cali. There, 
having bathed in the facred river, he performed pe¬ 
nance for his former diffolute life, Handing twelve 
days on one leg, without even tailing water, and 
with his eyes fixed on the Sun; the regent of which 
appeared to him iti the cbara&er of Su'rye'swara, 
commanding him to declare what he moil defired. 
“ Grant me mocfha , or beautitude,” faid Pushpa¬ 
ce'tu, proflrating himfclf before the deity; who- 
bade him be paticn!, allured him that his offences 
were expiated, and promifed to deftroy his enemies 
with intenfe heat; but ordered him to raife a temple, 
infer!bed to Si/ryl'swara, on the very fpot where 
he then flood; and declared that he would ef¬ 
face the fins of ail fuch pilgrims as fhould vifit it 
with devotion. lie alfo direded his votary, who be- 
eame^ after his reiteration, a virtuous and fortunate 
monarch, to celebrate a yearly fcltival in honour of 
Su'jiya, on the feventh lunar day, in the bright half 
of Mdgha. We need only add, that Heliopolis , in 
l.owe r ri jEg yjM, though a literal tranllation of Surya- 
Ji'hdn^ ijBld nut be the fame place, as it was not on 
the banks of the Nile, 

X. One of the wildeft fictions, ever invented by 

ylhologiits, is told in the Tddma and the Bhdgavat; 

vet 

* 
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yet we find an Egyptian talc very fimilar to it. The 
wife df Ca's’va, who had been th e guru, or fpiritual 
guide, of Crishna, complained to the incarnate God* 
that the ocean had (wallowed up her children near the 
plain of Prabhdja , or the wcliern coaft of Gujara , now 
called Gujarat; and flic fupplicated him to recover 
them. Crishna haftened to the fhore, and being in* 
formed by the Sea-god, that Sakc'ha'suka, or Pa'n* 
cijajanya, had carried away the children of his pre¬ 
ceptor, he plunged into the waves, and foon arrived at 
Cujha-dwip. where he inftrlifted the Cnlila-cefas in the 
whole fyftem of religious and civil duties, cooled and 
cmbellifhed the penini’ula, which he found fmoking 
from the various conflagrations which had happened to 
it, and placed the government of the country on afe- 
cure and permanent bafts. lie then di(appeared ; and, 
having difcovered the haunt of Sanc’ha'sura, engaged 
and flew him, after a long conflift, during which the 
ocean was violently agitated, and ihe land overflowed; 
but, not finding the Brahmens children, he tore the 
monfler from his (hell, which lie carried with him as 
a memorial of his victory, and ufed afterwards in bat* 
tie by way of a trumpet. As lie was proceeding to 
Vardha-dtvtp , or Europe, he was met by Varuna, the 
chief God of the Waters, who allured him pofitively, 
that the children of CaVya v . re not in his domains. 
The preferving power then descended to Yamapuri, 
the infernal city, and* founding the (hell Pdnckajanya 9 ,* 
ftruck fuch terror into Yama, that he ran forth to 
make his proftrations, and reftored the children, with 
whom Crishna returned to their mother. 


Now it is related by Plutarch, (a) that Garma- 
thone, queen of Egypt, having loft her fon, prayed 
fervently to Isis, on wholeiiucrccflion OsiRisdefcended 
' to 
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to the fhades, and reftored the prince to life j in which 
fable Osiris appears to be Crishna, the black divini¬ 
ty. Gar mat ho, or Garhatho , was the name of a hilly 
diftritt, bordering on the land of the Troglodytes , or 
Sanc'hdfuras ; and Ethiopia was in former ages called 
Egypt. The flood in that country is mentioned by 
Cedrenus, and faid to have happened fifty years after 
CECRors, the firft king of Athens , had begun his reign. 
AbyJJinia was laid watte by a flood, according to the 
Chroniclcof Axum, about 1600 years before the birth of 
Christ (a;) and Cecrops, we arc told, began to reign 
1657 years before that epoch ; but it mutt be confeffed 
that the chronology of ancient 'Greece is extremely un¬ 
certain. 

XI. Having before alluded to the legends of Gupta 
and Cat, dam a, we fhall here fet them down more at 
large, as they are told in the Purdnas , entitled Brah - 
mdnda and Scdnda , the fecond of which contains very 
valuable matter concerning Egypt , and other countries 
in the weft. Su'rya having dirccled both gods and men 
to perform facrcd rites in honour of Vishnu, for the 
pui pofe of counteracting the baneful influence of San i, 
they all followed his directions, except Maha'de'va, 
who thought fuch homage inconfiftent with his exalted 
chara&cr ; yet lie found it ncceffary to He for a time 
concealed , and retired to Barbara , in Sanc'ha-dwip , where 
he remained {even years hidden in the mud which co¬ 
vered the banks of the Cali: hence he acquired the title 
of G upte'swak a. The whole world felt the lofs of his 
vivifying power, which would long have been fufpend- 
ed, if Man dap a, the fon of Cushman da, had not fled, 
to avoid the puniihment of his vices and crimes, into 
Cujha dzi'jp ; where he became a finccre penitent, and 
wholly devoted himfelf to the worfhip of Maha- 
d>'va, conftantly linging his praife, and dancing in 

honour 
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honour of him : the people, ignorant of his former dif-. 
folutc life, took him for a'holy man, and loaded hint 
Avith gifts till he became a chief among the votaries of 
the concealed God, and at length farmed a defign of re * 
ftoring him to light. With this view he pa fled a whole 
night in Cardama-jl'hdn , chanting hymns to the mighty 
power of deftruttion and renovation, who, pleafed with 
his piety and his mulick, ftarted from the mud, whence' 
he was named Cahhamlswaiia, and appeared openly 
on earth; hut, having afterwards met San aisciiara, 
who Icornrully exulted on his own power in compelling 
the Lord of three Worlds to conceal himfelf in a fen, he 
was abafhed by the tauilt, and afeended to his palace 
on the top of Caildfa . 


OuPTh'swAR a-sthan, abbreviated into Gupta , on 
rise banks of the Nile, is the famed town Copies , called 
Gnpi or Gypt to this day; though the Aiabs, as ufual, 
have fubllituted their kaif for the true initial letter of that 
ancient word. I am even informed, that the land of 
Egypt is diltingui filed in fomc of the Pur anas by the 
name of Gupla-jl'hdn ; and I cannot doubt the informa¬ 
tion, though thcoriginal paffages have not yet been pro¬ 
duced to me. Near Gupta was Cwdamajl’haD, which 
I fuppofe to be Thebes , or part of it; and Cadmus, 
whofc birth-place it was, I conceive to be Iswar a, with 
the title Cakdama, who invented the fyjlcm of letters, 
or at leaft arranged them as they appear in the Sanfcrh 
grammars. The Greeks, indeed, confounded Cardame- 
: swTara with Cardama, lather ol Varuna, who lived 
oil the weftern coails of Afta ; whence Cadmus is by 
fome called an Egyptian , and by others, a phcniciau ; 
but it mult he allowed, that the writers of the Pur anas 
alfo have caufed infinite confnfion by telling ihe fame 
Itorv in many different ways; and the two Card am as 
may, perhaps, be one and the lame perfonage. 
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u Cadmus was born, fays Diodorus, (a) at Thebes , 
in ; he had feveral funs, and a daughter .named 
46 Semele, who became pregnant, and, in the feventh 
44 month, brought forth an imperfedl male child greatly 

44 refembiing Osiris; whence the Greeks believed, that 

45 Osiris was the fon of Cadmus and Semele.” Now 
.1 cannot help believing, that Osiris of Thebes was Is* 
wara fpringing, after his concealment for [even years, 
from the mud (Cardama) of the river Sydmala , which 
is a Pauranic name for the Nile : whatever might have 
been the grounds of fo ltrange a legend, it probably 
gave rife to the popular Egyptian belief, that the hu¬ 
man race were produced from the mud of that river; 
fince the appearance of Cardame'swara revivified 
nature, and replenifhed the earth with plants and ani¬ 
mals. 


XII. The next legend is yet ftranger, but not more 
abfurd than a ftory which we fhall find among the 
Egyptians , and which in part refcmbles it. Maha'de- 
va and Pa'rvati were playing with dice at the ancient 
game of Chaluranga , when they difputcd and parted in 
wrath; the goddefs railing to the foreft of Gauri , and 
the god repairing to Cvjhadmp : they feverally per¬ 
formed rigid a Eis of devotion to the Supreme Being; 
but the fires, which they kindled, blazed fo vehemently 
as to threaten a general conflagration. The Divas in 
great alarm haltencd to Bra'uma, who led them to 
MahaWva, and fupplicated him to recall hisconfort; 
but the wrathful deity only anfwcred, that fhe mufl 
come by her own free choice : they accordingly dif- 
patched Ganga', the river-goddefs, who prevailed on 
Pa/rvati to return to him on condition that his love 
for her fiiould be reftored. The celeffial mediators 
then employed* Ca'ma-de'va, who wounded Siva with 

one 
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one of his flowery arrows; but the angry divinity re¬ 
duced him to aflies with a flame from his eye. Pa'r- 
vati foon after prcfentcd herfelf before him in the form 
of a Cirati or daughter of a mountaineer, and, feeing 
him enamoured of her, refumed her own lhape. In 
the place where they were reconciled, a grove fprang 
up, which was named Cdmavana ; and the relenting god, 
in the character of Ca'meWara, confoled the affli&ed 
Reti, the widow of Ca'ma, by alluring her, that (he 
fliould rejoin her hulband when he fhould be bom 
again in the form of Pradyumna, fon of Crishna, 
and fhould put Samsa&a to death. This favourable 
predi&ion was in due time accomplifhed; and Prady- 
umna having fprung to life, he was inftantly feized by 
the demon Sambara, who placed him in a cheft, which, 
he threw into the ocean; but a large fifli, which had 
fwallowed the cheft, was caught in a net, and carried to 
the palace of a tyrant, where the unfortunate Reti had 
been compelled to do menial fcrvice: it was her lot to 
open the fifh, and, feeing an infant in the chelt, Jhe 
nurfed him in private, and educated him till he had fuf- 
ficient ftrength to deflroy the malignant Sambara. He 
had before confldcrcd Reti as his mother; but, the 
minds of them both being irradiated, the prophecy of 
Maiia'de'va was remembered, and the god of Love was 
again united with the goddefs of fleafure. One of his 
names was Pushpadhanva, or with a flowery bow; and 
he had a fon, V isvadhan va, from whomVij ayadhan- 
va and Cirtidhanva lineally fprang; but the two laft, 
with whom the race ended, were furnaraed Cauna'pa, 
-for a rcafon which ftiall prefently be dilclofed. 


Visvaduanva, with his youthful companions, was 
hunting on the fkirts of Hima'laya, where he faw a 
white elephant of an amazing fize with four tufks, who was 
difporting himfelf with his females; the prince imagined 
him to be Aira'vata, the great elephant of Indra. and 
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ordered a circle to be formed round him; but the nabfc 
bcaft broke through the toils, and the hunters purfued 
him from country to country, till they came to the 
burning lamJs of Barbara , where his courfe was fo much 
impeded, that he affumed his true fhape of a Rac/hafa , 
and began to bellow with the found of a large drum, 
called dunthi) from which he had acquired the name of 
Dunulbju. The fon of Cama, inlfcad of being dif- 
inayed, attacked the giant, ami, after an obflinate com- 
hat, flew him; but was aftonilhed on feeing a beautiful 
voudi rife from the bleeding body, with the countenance 
and form of a Ga>uiharva,ov cejrflial quirifler; who told 
him, befoie he vanifticd, that 44 he had been expelled 
44 for a time from the heavenly manlions, and, as a pu- 
44 nifhmcnt for a great offence, had been condemned to 
44 pafs through a mortal Hate in the fhape of a giant, 
44 with a power to take other forms; that his crime was 
44 expiated by death, but that the prince deferved, and 
14 would receive, chaftifement, for moldling an ele- 
44 pliant who was enjoying innocent plcafurcs.” The 
place, where the white elephant relumed the fhape of a 
Rdcjhafa , was called RdcJhaj'a-Jl'han ; and that where 
hr- killed, Dand'ibhi-nidra-Jl'hdn , or Rdcfhafa-mbc - 

hecaufe he t! re acquired mdcJiiS) or a rclcafr 
horn us mortal both Ir is declared in the Utcara-cha~ 
tra . that a pilgrin ge to thole places, with the per¬ 
formance of certain holy rites, will ever feeure the 
pilgrims from the dread of giants and evil (pints. 


Can taca, the younger brother of Dundcjbut, me¬ 
ditated vengeance, and a {fuming the chamtlelr of a Brdh - 
man, procuted an introduction to Vjsvadiianwa as a 
per Ton eminently (killed in the art of cookery : he was 
accordingly appointed chief cook, and a number ofifrwA- 
.mens having been invited to a folemn entertainment, he 
(fywed a cvhapa or corpfc ,(fomc h\yputridjijh))andgave 
it in foup to the gucfls j wlio 9 difcovcring the abominable 

affront. 
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a (Front, were enraged at the king, telling him, that he 
/houldlive twelve years as a night wanderer, feeding 
on cunapas , and that Caunapa /hould be the furname 
of his defeendants: ionic add, that, as foon as this 
curie was pronounced, the body of Vuvadha.wva 
became Fettering and ulcerous, and that Ids children 
inherited the loathfome diieafe. 


p We find clear traces of this wild Prorv in Egypt ; which 
f from C vf iA was formerly named C!<(vAa , and it is to 
this day known by the name of Cknni to the few old 
Egyptian families that remain : it has been conjectured, 
that the more modern Grtrks Formed the word Chemia 
from this name of Erjpl. whence they derived their firll 
knowledge of Chtwjjhy. The god Caimis w 7 as the fame, 
according to Pi,ui arch, with Onus the Elder, or one 
of the ancient Apoj,i.os; but he is defenbeu as very 
you ntr and beautiful; and his coindrt was named Riiy- 

j 1 i 7 

tja j fo that be bears a flrong refemblancc to C.Cma, 
the hufband of Reti, or the Cupid of the Hindus. 
There were two gods named Cupid, fays /Elian (a ,, 
the elder of whom was the fon of Lucina, and the 
lover, if not the hulband, of Venus : the younger was 
her fon. Now S.mu, or Typuun, fays Herodotus, 
wilhed to dettroy Onus, whom La ion a concealed in a 
grove of the illand Chi mans , in a lake near Butus; but 
Smu, or Samba.-, found means to kill him, and left 
him in the waters, where I ms found him, and reltored 
him to life ( b). A\i ian fuy,s, that the vSun, a form of 
^.‘Osiris, being difpleafed with Cupid, threw him into 
the ocean,-and gave him a (lie!! for lib abode. Smu, we 
are told, was at length defeated and lulled by Or us. y/e 
have laid, that CaNi a was born again in thus low cv world, 
or became Adhoyom , not asa vunilliment for his offence, 
which that word commonly implies,but as a mitigation of 

the 
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the chaftifement which he had received from Iswara, 
and as a favour conferred on him in becoming a fon of 
Vishnu : this may, therefore, be the origin both of the 
name and the ftory of Adonis; and the yearly lamenta¬ 
tions of the Syrian damfels may have taken rife from 
the ditties chanted by Reti, together with the Apfa~ 
rafts, or nymphs, who had attended Ca'ma, when he 
provoked the wrath of Maha'de'va : one of the 
fweeteft meafures in Sanfcrit profody has the name of 
JR eti vilapa , or the dirge of Reti. 

In the only remaining accounts of Egyptian Mytho¬ 
logy, we find three kings of that country, named 
Camephis, which means in Coplick , according to Ja- 
blonski, the guardian divinity of Egypt (a) : the hif- 
tory of thofe kings is very obfeure; and whether they 
have any relation to the three defeendants of Ca'ma, 
I cannot pretend to determine. The Caunapas appear 
to be the N txvte tp&nt fuppofed to have reigned in 
Egypt; for we learn from Syncellus ( b), that the 
Egyptians had a ftrange tale concerning a dynafty of 
dead men ; that is, according to the Hindus , of men 
affii&ed with fomc fphacclous diforder, and, molt pro¬ 
bably, with Elephantiafis. The feat of Cunapa feems 
to have been Canobus , or Canopus , not far from Alex - 
andria . That Canopus died there of a loath fomc difeafe 
was alferted by the Greek My thologifts, according to the 
writer of the Great Etymological Dill tonary , under the 
word 'Exmw; and he is generally reprefented in a black 
ihroud, with a cap clofely fitted to his head, as if his 
d.refs was intended to conceal fome offenlive malady ; 
whence the potters of Canopus often made pitchers 
with covers in the form of a clofe cap. His tomb 
was to be feen at Helenium , near the town which bore 
his name; but that of his wife (who, according to 
Epiphanius, was named Eumenuthis) was in a place 

called 
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called Menuihis, at the diftance of two ftadia. There 
were two temples at Canopus; the more ancient infcribed 
to Hercules, which flood in the fuburbs ( a), and the 
more modern, but of greater celebrity, raifed in honour 
of Serapis (b). Now there 1‘eems to be no fmall 
affinity between the characters of Dundhu and An- 
T-eus, or Vjsvadhanwa and Hercules. Many he¬ 
roes of antiquity (Cicero reckons up fix, and others 
forty-tkree, fome of whom were peculiar to Egypt) bad 
the title of II ercules; and the Greeks , after their 
falhion, aferibed to one the mighty achievement^)? 
them all. Antaus was, like Dundiiu, a favourite 
fervant of Osiris, who intruded part of Egypt to his 
government; but, having in fome refpcct mifbehaved, 
he was depofed, abfeonded, and was hunted by Her¬ 
cules through every corner of Africa : hence I con¬ 
clude, that Dandku-mdra-fl'hdn was the towm called 
Anteu by the Egyptians , and Anteropolis by the Greeks , 
where a temple was raifed and facnfiees made to An- 
tfjFus, in hopes of obtaining protection againft other 
demons and giants. Rdcjliafa-fi'hdn feems to be the 
Rhacotis of the Greeks , which Cedrenus calls in the 
oblique cafe Rhakhafien : it flood on the fite of the 
prefent Alexandria, and mull in former ages have been 
a place of conlidcrablc note ; for Puny tells us, that 
lu old king of Egypt , named Mesphees, had erefcled 
two obelilks i 1 it, and that fome older kings of that 
country had built forts there, with garrifons in them, 
agamii the piiates who infefted the coafl (c). When 
Hercules ha r ‘. pm on the fatal robe, he was affli&ed, 
like Visvadh.-vnw*., with a loathfome and excruciating 
difcafe, through the vengeance of the dying Nessus. 
Others relate (for the fame fable is often differently told 
by the Greeks) that Hercules was covered with gan¬ 
grenous ulcers from the venom of the Lernean ferpent, 
and was cured in Phcnice at a place called Alt (the 

Acco 
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Aceo of fcripture) by the juice of a plant, which abounds 
both in that fpot and on the banks of the Nile (a). 
The Greeks , who certainly migrated from Egypt, car¬ 
ded with them the old Egyptian and Indian legends, 
and endeavoured (not always with fuccefs) to appro* 

, priate a foreign fyftem to their new fettlements. All their 
heroes or demi-gods, named Hekaci.es by them, and 
Hercules by the Latians , (if not by the jEolians), 
were fons of Jupiter, who is reprefented in India both 
by Hera, or Siva, and by Heri, or Vishnu: nor 
can I help fufpecting, that Hercules is the fame with 
Heracula, commonly pronounced llercul , and figni- 
fying the race of Hi-ra, or Heri. Thofe heroes are 
celebrated in the concluding book of the Mahdbhd- 
rat , entitled Herivanfa ; and Arrian fays, that the 
jSvrafeni, or people of Mathura , worfhipped Her¬ 
cules, by whom he mull have meant Crishna and 
his dciccndants. 

In the Canopcan tempie of Sera pis, the ftatue of the 
god was decorated with a Cerberus and a Dragon; 
whence the learned Alexandrians concluded, that he was 
the fame with Pluto: his image had been brought 
from Sinope by the command of one of the Ptolemies , 
before whofe time he was hardly known in Egypt. Se- 
rapis, I believe, is the fame with Yama or Pluto; 
and his name feems derived from the compound Ajrapa, 
implying ihirjl of blood. The fun in Bhddra had the 
fide of Yama, but the Egyptians gave that of Plu¬ 
to, fays Porphyry, to. the great luminary near the 
winter folilice (b). Yama, the regent of hell, has- 
two doss, according to the Purdnas , one of them, 
pamed yCKRBURA and Saba la, or varied; the other, 
Sya'ma, or black; the frrft of whom is alfo called 
jyiiiras, or with three heads<, and has the additional 
, epithets of Calmdjha , Chitra , and Cirmtra , all figni* 

lying 
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fyiug ftained, or Jpotted. In Pliny, the words Cmmc- 
rium find Ccrberion fcem ufed as fvnonymous (a); 
but, however that may be, the CekburaoI - the Hindus 
is indubitably the Cerberus of the Greeks. The 
Dragon of Skrapis I fuppofe to be the Seftiandga , 
which is deferibed as in the infernal regions by the 
author of the Bhdgavat. 

Having now clofed my remarks on the parallel di¬ 
vinities of Egypt and India t with references to the an¬ 
cient geographers of the countries adjacent to the Nile, 
I cannot end this fcHion more properly than with an 
account of the Jain as ,’ and the three principal deities 
of that fed; but the fubjed is dark, becaufe the 
Brahmens , who abhor the followers of Jin a, either 
know little of them, or are unwilling to make them 
the fubjed of con variation : what they have deigned 
to communicate, 1 now offer to the Society. 

. Toward the middle of the period named Paiwutcal- 
pa , there was fuch a want of rain for many fucceflive 
vcais, that the greate.il part of mankind perifhed, and 
Brahma hi info If was grieved by the diftrefs which 
prevailed in the univerfe : Ripunjaya then reigned 
in the weft of Cufha-dtup , and, feeing his kingdom 
dcfolatc, came to end his days at Casi. Here we may 
remark, that Cast , or the Splendid , (a name retained by 
Ptolemy in the word Cafidiajis called Baitdres by the 
Moguls , who have tranlpofcd two of the letters in its 
ancient epithet Vdrcinesi ; a name in fome degree pre- 
ferved alio bv the Greeks in the word Aornis on the 
Ganges; -for, when oid Cdsi, or Cajfidia , was deftroyed 
b.v Bhagawan, according to the Purdnas , or by Bac¬ 
chus, according to Dionycius Periegetes, it was 
rebuilt at fome diflance from its former fite, near a place 
called Sivahar , and had the name of Varanasi, or 
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Aornis, which we find alfo written Avernus. The word 
Varanasi may be taken, as fome Brahmens have con- 
je&ured, from the names of two rivulets, Varma and 
A si , between which the town ftands; but more learned 
grammarians deduce it from vara, or moft excellent, and 
anas, or water, whence come Varanasi, an epithet of 
Ganga, and Varanasi (formed by Pa'nini’s rule) of the 
city raifed on her bank. To proceed: Bra'hma of¬ 
fered Ripunjaya the dominion of the whole earth, 
with Cafi for his metropolis, direfting him to colleft the 
fcattered remains of the human race, and to aid them in 
forming new fettlements; telling him, that his name 
fhould thenceforth be D ivo'd a'sa, or Servant of Heaven . 
The wife prince was unwilling to accept fo burden- 
fome an office, and propofed as the condition of his 
acceptance, that the glory which he was to acquire, 
fhould be exclufivcly his own, and that no Devatd 
fhould remain in his capital: Bra'hma, not without 
relu&ance, affented ; and even MahaW'va, with his 
attendants,left their favourite abode at Cdji , and retired 
to the Mandara hills near the fource of the Ganges , 
The reign of Divodas began with afts of power, 
which alarmed the gods; he depofed the Sun and Moon 
from their feats, and appointed other regents of them, 
making alfo a new fort of fire: but the inhabitants of 
Cafi were happy under his virtuous government. The 
deities, however, were jealous, and MahaWva, im¬ 
patient to revifit his beloved city, prevailed on them to 
affume different fhapes, in order to fcduce the king and 
his people. De vi tempted them, without fuccefs, in 
the forms of fixty-four Yoginis , or female anachorets: 
the twelve A'dityas, or Suns, undertook t6 corrupt 
them5 but, afhatned of their failure, remained in the 
holy town: next appeared Gane'sa, commiffioncd by 
his father MahaW' Va, in the garb of an aftronomer, 
attended by others of his profeflion, and affifted by 
thirty-fix Vainayacis, or Gdnefis, who were his female 
defendants; and by their heip he began to change the 

difpofitiou 
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difpofition of the people, and to prepare them for th® 
coming of the three principal deities. 

Vishnu came in the charaBer of Jin a, inveighing 
againft facrifices, prayers, pilgrimage, and the ceremo¬ 
nies prefcribed by the Veda, and averting, that all true 
religion confifted in killing no creature that had life : his 
confort Jaya'de'vi preached this new doBrine to her 
own fex; and the inhabitants of Cdfi were perplexed 
with doubts. He was followed by Maha'de'va, in 
the form of Arhan or Mahiman, accompanied by his 
wife Maiia'ma'nya', with a multitude of male and fe¬ 
male attendants: he fupported the tenets of Jin a, al¬ 
ledging his own fuperiority over Bra'hma and V isiinu, 
and referring, for the truth of his allegation, to Jin A 
himfelf, who fell proftrate before him ; and they tra¬ 
velled together over the world, endeavouring to fpread 
their hcrefies. At length appeared Bra'hma in the 
figure of Buddha, whofe confort was named Vijny'a: 
he confirmed the principles inculcated by hispreJecef- 
fors, and, finding the people feduced, he began, in the 
capacity of a Brahmen , to corrupt the mind of the king. 
Divo'da'sa liftened to him with complacency, loft his 
dominion, and gave way to Maha'de'va, who returned 
to his former place of residence; but the depofed king, 
reflecting too late on his weaknefs, retired to the banks 
of the Gcmati, where he built a fortrefs, and began to 
build a city on the fame plan with Cast; the ruins of 
both are Hill to be feen near Chanwoc , about fourteen 
miles abovethe confluenceo.fthe Gumti with th zGange $ 9 
and about twenty to the north of Benares. It is added, 
that Maha'de'va having vainly contended with the 
numerous and obflinatc followers of the new do Brine, 
icfolved to exterminate them ; and, for that purpofc, 
took the fhape of Sancaka, furnamed A 1 chary a, who 
explained the Vedas to the people, deftroyed the temples 
of the Jamas, can fed their books to be burned, and 
maflacrcd ail who oppofed them. This tale, which has 
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been extra&ed from a book, entitled Sancara-prddur- 
bhdva, was manifellly invented for the purpofc of ag¬ 
grandizing Sancara'cha'rya, whole exposition of the 
UpaniJ/iads , and comment on the Vedanta, with other 
excellent works, in profe and verfe, on the being and 
attributes of GOD,arc flill extant,and feduloufly Audied 
by the Vedanti fchool: his difciplcs conGdered him as an 
incarnation of Maha'de'vaj but he tarnifhed hi| bril¬ 
liant character by fomenting the religious war, in which 
jnoftof the perfecu ted Jainas were Gain or expelled from 
thefe parts of India ; very few of them now remaining 
in the Gangelick provinces, or in the wcltern peninfula, 
and thofe few living in penury arid ignorance,apparently 
very wretched, and extremely referved on all fubjccls of 
religion. Thefe hcterodox/zn/ni/i? are divided into three 
fe£is : the followers of Jin a we find chiefly difperfed on 
the borders of India; thole of Buddha, in Tibet, and 
other vaft regions to the north and eafl of it; while diofe 
of Arhan (who are faid to have been anciently the 
moll powerful of the three) now relidc principally in, 
Siam, and in other kingdoms of the eaftern peninfula. 
Arhan is reported to have left imprdhons of his feet 
on rocks in very remote countries, as monuments of his 
very extenfive navels: the moll remarkable of them is 
in the illarid of Sinhal , or Sihn , and the Siamefe revere 
it under the name of Praput , from the SanfcrU word 
Brapada ; but the Brahmens inlifl, that it was made by 
the foot of Ra'vana. Another imprcllion of a foot, 
about two cubits long, was to be feen, in the time of 
Hxrodoils, on the hanks of the river Tyras , now 
called the Dnieper : the people of that country were 
certainly Bauddhas , and their high-pridt, who rclidcd 
on mount Cocajon , alprefent named Casjon , was believ¬ 
ed to be regenerate, cxahlly like the Lama of Tibet . 


As to ] ina, he is faid by his followers to have aflumed 
twenty-four rvpas 9 or Jorms , at the fame time, for the. 

purpofo 
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purpore of diffeminating his doftrine, but to have cxil^ 
eel reallv and wholly in all and each of thofe forms at 
once, though in places very remote $ but thofe r it pas 
were of different orders, according to certain myite- 
rious divifions of twenty-four, and the forms are coti- 
fidcred as more or lei's perfetf, according to the greater 
or lefs perfection ol' the component numbers and the 
feveral compounds; the leading number being three, 
as an emblem of the Trimvrti: again, the twenty-four 
ruftos, multiplied bv thofe numhers, which before were 
uled asdivifors, produce other forms; and thus they 
exhibit the appearance, of Jin \ in all poliiblc varieties 
and permutations, compnhng in them the different 
productions of nature. 


Most of the Brahmens infift, that the Buddha, who 
nerverted DivoWsa, was not the ninth incarnation of 
V,whose name, feme'fay, fliould be written 
W a u d n H a« or UonDHA;bur, not to mention the Arma- 
uWn, the ‘ Mitodhabodh, and the GUafovinda , in all of 
which the. ninth aval#) is called Buddha, itisexprefsly 
declared in the Blufrval, that Vishnu Jhould appear 
ninthly in the form of “Buddha, ion of JiNA,for the 
tt purpofe of confounding the Vaiiyin at a place named 
« ('kata, when the CuH age fliould be completely be- 
« Rlin On this paflage it h only remarked by 
Ski on A<t a Bwcmi, the celebrated commentator, that 
]ina and A jin > were two names of the lame perfon, 
and that C'icata was in the dill rid of Gaya,; but the 
Panibis who quilled h } the Ptrpan tramlation of the 
• Bha-avab gave tne following account of the ninth ana- 
tara. I-he Daityas had afkcd I s hr S by what means 
they could attain the dominion of the world ; and he 
had anfwered, that they could only attain it by facrifice, 
purification, and piety : they made preparations ac¬ 
cordingly for afolemn facrifice, and a general ablution; 
but Vjshnu, on the intcrccflion of the Dtw, uefeend- 
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ed in the lhape of Sannyasi , named Buddha, with his 
hair braided in a knot on the crown of his head; wrapt 
a in fqualid mantle, and with a broom in his hand. Bud- 
DHA'prefented himfelf to the Daityas , and was kindly 
received by them; but, when they expreffed their fur- 
prife at his foul vefture,and the lingular implementwhich 
he carried, he told them, that it was cruel , Md confe - 
quently impious, to deprive any creature of lift; that, what¬ 
ever might be faid in the Vedas , every facrifice of an 
animal was an abomination, and that purification itfelf 
was wicked, becaufe fome fmall infect might be killed in 
bathing or walhing cloth ; that he never bathed, and 
tonftantly fwept the ground before him, left he lliould 
tread on fame innocent reptile : he then expatiated on 
the inhumanity of giving pain to the playful and harm- 
lefs kid, a^nd reafoned with fuch eloquence, that the 
Daityas wept, and abandoned all thought of ablution 
and facrifice. As this Maya , or illufive appearance , of 
Vishnu, frulirated the ambitious proje&of the Daityas, 
one of Buddha’s titles is the fori of Ma u': he is 
alfo named Sa'cyasinha, or the Lion of the race of 
Sdcya, fiom whom he defeended; an appellation which 
feems to intimate, that he was a conqueror or a warrior, 
as well as a philolopher. Whether Buddha was a fage 
or a hero, the leader of a colony, or a whole colony 
perfonified, whether he was black or fair, whether his 
hair was curled or ftraight, if indeed he had any hair, 
(which a commentator on the Bhdgavat denies), whether 
he appeared ten, or two hundred, or a thoufand, years 
after Crishna, it is very certain, that hg was not of the 
true Indian race; in all his images, analn the ftatues oi 
Bauddhas , male and female, which are to be feen in 
inany parts ofthefe provinces, and in both peninfulas, 
there is an appearance of fomething Egyptian or Ethio¬ 
pian; and both in features and drefs, they differ widely 
from the ancient Hindu ligures of.heroes and demigods. 
Sa'cya has a rcfembiance in found to Sisac, and we 
g hnd 
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find Cha'nac abbreviated from Ciia'nacya; fo that 
Sisac and Sesonciiosis may be corrupted from Sa'cy* 
asinha, with a tranfpofition of fome letters, which we 
know to be frequent in proper names, as in the word 
Benares , Many of his ftatucs in India are coloffal, 
nearly naked, and ufually reprefented fitting in a cdn- 
templawwe attitude: nor am 1 difinclined to belive,that 
the famed ftatue of Memnon in Egypt, was ere&ed in 
honour of Mahiman, which has Mahimna' in one of 
its oblique cafes, and the Greeks could hardly have pro¬ 
nounced that word otherwife thanMAiMKAor Memna. 
They certainly ufedMat inltead olMaha ; forHESYCHiua 
cxprcfsly fays, Mat, pty«. and Mai fignifies great 
even in modern CopticL We are told, that Mahiman* 
bv his wife Maha'ma'nya', had a fon named S arm an a 
Cardama, who feems to be the Sammano Codom 
of the Bauddhas , unlefs thofc lall words be corrupted 
from Samanea Go'tam, which are found in the Amar- 
cdjh among Buddha’s names. Car dam, which pro¬ 
perly means day or mud , was the firft created man ac¬ 
cording to fome Indian legends.; but the Parana* men¬ 
tion about feven or eight, who claimed the priority of 
creation; and fome Hindus , defirous of reconciling the 
contradi&ion, but unwilling to admit that the fame faft 
is differently related, and the fame perfon differently 
named, infill that each was the firfl man in his refpe&ive 
country. Be this as it may, Cardama lived in Varuna• 
c'handa , fo called from his fon Varuna, the god of 
ocean, where we fee the ground-work of the fable 
concerning Pau^'mon, or Meucertus, grandfon of 
. Cadmus : now that c'handa,or divifion of Jambu-dwip, 
comprifed the modem Perjia, Syria , and Afia the Lefs; 
in which countries we find many traces of Mahiman and 
bis followers, in the ftupendous edifices remarkable for 
theirmagnificence and folidity,which the Greeks aferibed 
to the Cyclopes. The walls of Suja, about fixteen miles 
in circumference, were built by the father of Memnon ; 
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the citadel was called Memnonium, and the town, Mm* 
nonia : the palace isreprefentedby /Elian as amazingly 
fumptuous; and Strabo compares its ancient walls, ci¬ 
tadel, ’temples, and palace, to thofe of Babylon ; a noble 
high road through the country was attributed to Mem* 
HGn; one tomb near Troy was fuppofed to be his, and 
another in Syria • the Ethiopians, according to Diodo- 
Kuf of Sicily, claimed Memnon as their countryman, 
and a nation in Ethiopia were fly led Mmnones ; on the 
borders of that country and of Egypt , flood many old 
palaces, called Memnonian ; part of Thebes had the name 
of 'Mrtnnoniim ; and an aftonifhing building at Abydus 
was denominated Memnon’s 'palace. Strabo fays, 
that many fuppofed Ismandes to have been the fame 
with M£MNOv,and confcquently they inufl have thought 
the Labvrinth a Memnonium ilructure (a). 


Divoda'sa, pronounced in the popular dialefts Dio¬ 
des, reigned over fome weflcrn diftricb of Cufha-dwijy 
rvitkin , which extended from the fliores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the banks of the Indus ; and lie became, we 
find, the firft mortal king of Varancs : he feems to have 
been the Hercules Diodas mentioned by Eusebius, 
who fiourifhed in Phenice, , and, it is fuppofed, about 
1524 years before our era; but, in my humble opinion, 
we cannot place any reliance on Inch chronological cab 
dilations; which always err on the fide of antiquity. 
The three feds of Jin a, Mahiman, and Buddha,' 
Whatever may be the difference between them; are all 
Burned Bauddhas; and as the chief law, in which, as 
•the Brahmens aflert, they make virtue and religion cort- 
is preferve the lives of all animated beings, we can- 
fet fuppofe, that the founder of their fed was 
Buddha, thefoimh avatar, who, in the Agnipurdn, has 

the 


(a) Herod. V. 54, /El. XIII. 18. Diod. III. f 9. Sfrab. XV. 
7*8. XVII. j), 813. 
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the epithet of Satrtya ,or Benevolent, and, inthe G&e* 
gQvindtt, that of Sadaya-hridaya, or Tender-hearted: it 
isadded’ by Jayade'va, that “ he cenfufed the whole 
“ Vida, becaufe it prefcribed the immolation of cattle/* 
This alone^ we fee, lias not defiroyed their veneration 
for him; but they contend that atheifticaldogroas haye 
been propagated by modern Bauddhas,vfho wereeitber 
his difciples, of thofe of a younger $udbba, or fo 
med from byddhi, becaufe they admit no fupreme di¬ 
vinity, but intelUBj they add) mat even the old JainaSf 
or Jayanasi acknowledged no gods hut Jya\ or Eayth* 
and Vishnu, or Water; as Deriades (perhaps kb**; 
yo'dhan) is introduced by Non n us, boafting that 
Water and Earth were his only deities, and reviling lip 
adversaries, for entertaining a different opinion (a); for 
that the Indian war, deformed in the Dionyflacks , arofe 
probably from a religious quarrel. Either the old 
Bauddhas were the fame with the CuHla-cifas, or nearly 
allied to them j and we may fufpe€t fame affinity ber 
tween them and the Palis, becaute the facred language 
erf Siam , in which the laws of the Bauddhas are com- 
pofed, is properly named Pali: but a complete account- 
of Buddha will then only be given, when fome ftu* 
dious man fhall coiled all that delates to him in the 
Sanfcrit books, particularly in the Vayu-puran ,and fhall 
comparehisauthorities with the teftimonies drawn from, 
other fources by K^mpfkr, Giorgi, Tachard, Db 
La Loubere, and by fuch as have accefs to the liie- 
rature of China , Siam, and Japan. v ; * 


Vol. III. Ee SECflONf 


(a) pionyfiac. B« at. v. 247, <&c. 259, &c r 
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M£«>me now to the demigods. heroes, and Cages, 
&« timesyifited Egypt anti $*?>«; f°me 
conquerori, mi fome *s, ln Rrudors m 
i - 1 -- -~1 morality.,. ’ , 


7 . Fe't'hWs. or Pjt’he'na's, was a £?/&»>orholy 
ak wha bad long tended near Mount Hmokfe, but 
f 4 eng?h retired to the places, of pilgrunage on the 
the Cali, deftgoing-to end his days there in 
SfegeoFhis religious duties: his virtues were fo 
ffigjgfeot that the inhabitants of the countries bor- 
Sawonthat fiver, infilled on his becoming their fo^ 

* jiu and bis deCceadants reigned over them to the 

iseiMA generation 5 hut bisimmediate fucceffor was 
ll'his ad<H>ted fon. The following fenes of ffttn 
fsmiyconftitute, perhaps, the dynafty 5, which, in 
y^ry of Egypt, is called the Cymct Ctrdt : 


PeVhina's. 


?' Pait*htofi» 


Critrimimi, 

10 Carmanyenas, 

Pit'hmiy 
PdChini^ 

' pattyamsuca , 
P 6 't’hi*s'uca, 

,, 15 Me'd’hi^s'uca, 

K- wii pm*'"'' * J 

U'' . laU't'Vj'* V , * 

* * '-«* >* - i ( \ , - M l - , 

If IKofeprinccsis believed to havie built a plate 
near which he ufually refided; but of the 
ipr.- coniecratcd edifices, we can only 
S; 3 I fijfeolof fiycn wi||any degree of ac« 
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I pfdg 

-Vx.il 


£«is f 
fktfadh 
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The Founder of the family wiki a piopi'and extent , 
prince,* obferving in all refpe6ts the ordinances of the: 
Veda .- his name is to this day highly Venerated by the 
Brahmens; many facerdotal families in India boaft of 
their defcent from him; and the laws of PAtT'^fskfer 
are ftUl extant, in an ancient ity{e, and in modnlat^l 
profgp'amoog the many trafts which col left ively form 
the Dherfoq~Sdjlra. ft miift be obferved, thaf*he wad: 
often calleaSfiT’HE'RiSHi, or ^It'hershi; add 
place of refidcnce, Ptt'hMJiiiphdn ; but the^fho^f 
voweh rl has the found of ru in the weftetn p H * ' 

tion, like the firft fyllable of Richard in fome 
counties: thus, in parts of India, amrlla, dr;') 
pa, is pronounced amriU , whence 1 co»je£lttre| JiS 
the feat of Pit'he-rujhi was the Pathroioi ScripturejCa-iLv 
ed Pkatnres by the Seventy, and Pkatvri by Eusintvsf '. 
which gave its appellation to the Phatuntic nOthe o# 
Pliny. Some imagine Phaturis to have been Thehesioi 
Diofpolls ; but Pliny mentions them both as .ddfittS 
places, though, from his context, it appears tmft they* , 
could not be far afunder j and I fuppofe Pfwluris to hp 
no other than the Tathyris of Ptolemy, which 
places at no great difiance from the MemnomHimi 
weftern fuburb of Thebes; and in the time ofypTOLE* 
my, the npme of Pkaturh had been annexed t# that of 
Diofpalis , fo that its capital city became of little impoy* 
tance: we took notice, in the hr It Se&ipn, that tho 
Ethiopians, who, from a defect in their articulation, fay? 
Taulos inllead of Paulos, would have pronotii 
Titlioe j for Pitkoesj and Tathuris (dr Palkuris,-::-i : i 


Though* we before gave fome account at the fobulops 
Ra'hu and the Grahai, yet it may not be ftiperfluphs to; 
relate-'their ftory in this place at greater length* 
kasrthefon of Cas^afa aiid Dtri, 
authorities s but others reprcfent S i n h i c a' (perhaps,tbe f 
Sphinx) as his natural mother: he had four arms j hi * 

£ e % lower 
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util likethat of a dragon}and his 


Ind gloomy, like the darkncfiof the 
pj^^p^iee he had alfo the name, of Tama*. He 
advifer of all mifchief among the Daityas , who 
'.$td a'Regard for Kim; but among the Devatds it was his 
' * " v '*' v - rm * 1 to fow diffention; and, when the gods had 
amrit * ^hurning the ocean, he djj^aifed 
ike one of/ , and received agfe^tfon of it; 

p n having difcanKM his fraud, 
ad and two of y^rn^from the 
ody. Th nefarious 

ime to fwal \ fllpf hiS' immor-^ 

d dragon-like t ®fon the mougf 


;|^p»€"$tin and 
fevered ‘ 

fluid which I 
~ ,tr 




% carefully 



■m 


, where Mmi/j 

theifl by the name of Ce't% j sand, a* if 

S had been formed from tbem/liltc ap 
ype, he is even faid to have adored Ce'tu 
oVn child* The bead with two arms fell on the 
||ti§S of Barbara, where Pit’he'na's was then walking 
Sinhica', by foxne called his wife* they carried 
to their palace, and adopted him as their 
/whence he acquired the name of pAtT^HE^ASi. 
yagant fable is, no doubt, agronomical $ Ra- 
rVu being clearly the nodes, or what aftrqio* 
the head and tail of the dragon: it is added, 
jj^IppufcdV jshn v, and obtained re-admiflion to 
intent, but were no longer vifible from the 
* r r Jit enlightened fides being turned from it; that 
feve% wiring eclipfes, to wreak vengeance on 
Sun ;, and Moon, who detected him j and that 
often appears as a comet, a whirlwind, a fiery. 
% water-fpout, or a column of fand. From 
n aV t he Greeks appear to have made Pytho* 
^e»jr oblique cafe j but they feem to have con* 
|3fc.ilories.of Python and Typhon, uniting 


in one (*). 




(*) Pirn. Ids and Ofiri*. 
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reigned on the banks : Dr the Call, 
his prdte&or^l fuppofel to 
or Tyfhceus : he. was an ufurper "and a tyrant* 
pre fling the Devatds, encouraging' the 
fuffering the fftdas to be neglected. 
repr e j p nts him, like Ra'huJ as conftahtly.ehdeiVfl^^ 
"troy Apollo and Diana, (a)\; 
thologlfts>qd 

and fell inurfc-...—- - „ v;: 

alfo Sirbon nmNiarbonis : how Siyartham, vw ^ 

names, (ignifies Light of Heaven, and," in. 
ter, he anfwers to Luci/er. The fai r of 
lions angel is defcribed by Isaiah, who liitrod^ces- 1 
faying, that “he would exalt his throne abbyetM. 

ftars .of God, and would fit on the^iia.<n ^ ;d>|,;the 1 
** congregation in the fides of the North;” 
venly Merit of the Pur anas, where tfe principal' 2)/y«5 
are fuppofed to be feated, is not only in 
but has alfo the name of Sabhd , or the cm ^ 

Eifty-Gx Comets are faid, in the CkintdM&nJ,* to 
sprung from Ce'tu ; and Ra'hu had a numerous 
geny of Grdhas , or crocodiles. We are 
that Typhon a (Turned the form of a crocodi^^ tH 
Ra'hu was often reprefented in the fha, 
animal, though he is generally defcribedRs h 
The conftellation of the dragon is by the 
called the Crocodile ; and the fixth year of the; w 
cycle has the fame appellation: it is ihe^ve 
which the Tibetians name the year of Lightnt6|, . 
ing to the dragon, who was ftyicken by ft 
* tyrant of Egypt was, probably, fup^fed & 5 

or Typhon, in a humandhape; lor we... v< 

was aSually expeilefl from that cpnnt^^di^wf|h 
his Grdhas: I have not yt% been abje:tp ; pl^f i ;| 
particular account of their expulfion. 







U) B. s* C. 156- 0 ) Oa Anintth, B. so. G. **» 

(c) Alpbab. Tibet, p. 463, 
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Ra^ 0 , or PAmn'NAM, named alfo Pait’hi, feems to 
'W&t beep the town of Biihom on the boiders of 
Jftgypti the Seventy wrote it Peitho , and Herodotus 
pails it Potumos ; hut, the fecond cafe in Sanfcnt being 
g^mafaHv affefled in thp weftern dialefts, we find it 
wHtmp Phithom by the old Latin interpreter, Fithom by 
BfMpflVMVS, and j Fathom in the Copthk tnurtfatton. 
Tbiihmk '‘name of that city wa*> Hcraapohsg/i according 
^ Jperoon ; but we are informpjTby Silpha- 

of Byzantium* (a*) that, “ wIWi/Typkon was 
H fwtitten by lightning, and blood $**) flowed from 
** his wounds, the place where he fell was thence 
t* filled Mamies* though it had hkewife the name of 
W ftfit*:" fo the ftation of Ra'hu was on the fpot 
where PiVhe'na's and Sinqjuca' found his bloody 
m heat) rolling on the fands; and, if Singhicd , or the Wo- 
man like 4 Lionefs* be the Sphinx , the monftrous head , 
Which the Arabs call Abu'lhaul , or Father aj Terror* 
may have been intended for that of R a'hu, and not, as 
i%i* commonly believed, for hu mother. Though the 
people of Egypt abhorred Typiion, yet fear made them 
Wprftup him; and in early times they ofleied him hu- 
jruftn Vj^llps ? the Greeks fay, that he had a red com¬ 
plexion, and mention hiscxpulfion from Egyp(*butM 
X ftringeftory of his arrival in Palejhne , and of his three 
fans* * We fnuft not, however, confound Ra'hu with 
, MAffpx'vA, who, in his deftru&ivc character, was 
galled ajjb Typhon ; though it be difficult fometimes 
tpt dtftjnguifh them : feveral places in Egypt were dcdi- 
Jailed to a divinity named Typhon / as the Tyaphaman 
graces between Tentyra and Coptos ; and the tower of 
Jtf elite* where daily facrifices were made to a dragon 
(o terrible, that no mortal durft look on him ; the le- 
gepda of the temple relating, that a man, who had once 
‘ m temerity to enter the rcceflfes of it, was fo terrified 
' by the fight 6 f the raonftcr, that he foon expired (b), 

Melite , 

ta) Under the word 'h$u, (b) $lutn on Animats, B. i *, C. * 7 * 
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M elite, I prefumc, was in that pin of the Delta which 
had been peopled by a colony frtip Miletus ; and was, 
probably, the Milejtm wall or fort Dear the fea-fhore, 
mentioned by Strabo* 

The ufurper was fucceeded by Ishte'na's, the real 
fo*f o’R.PiVhbWs, who had alfo a daughter named 
Tait’he\J ; and her fiery is related thus In the 
Bralmdndcfrfurgn. From her earl i eft youth the was 
diftinguiihcawpiety, cfpecially towards Maha'd^a, 
on whom her hcdiq was ever intent 5 and, at the great 
feftival, when all the*]arion reforted to Catdamajl' 
or Thebes, the princefs never failed to fjng and daoed 
before the image of Cardame'swara : die goddefs 
Jswari was fo pleafed with her behaviour, that fhe 
made Pait’he'ni her Sac'hi, or female companion; and 
the damfe! ufedto dance'* thrice a day in the j»«sdbef 6 re 
the gate of the temple, but with fuch lightnefs and ad* 
drefs as never to foil her mantle. She died a virgip, 
paving devoted her life to the fervice of the god Wsa 
hisconfort. The female patronymick Pait’he^ni comes 
from FitV, or Pit’he'na, but front Prtfn^NA'* the 
derivative form would be Paithe'nam j and thence 
Nonnus calls her Peithianassa, and defetibep her as 
a handmaid of Semele, the daughter of Cadmus, iff 
which chara&cr ihe received Juno, (a,) who was devo¬ 
ting the ruin of Semeee, ana with that intent had a& 
fumed the form of a loquacious nurfe: this paffagejn 
the Dionyftacks is very interefling, as it proves, m my 
opinion, that the Semeee and Cadmus of the Gre*&S* 
were the fame with the SyVmal# and Cardama of 
the Hindis, 

» 4 

The fourteenth prince of this dynafty was devoted 
from his infancy to the worfhip of IWara, on whom * 
his mind was perpetually fixed, fo that he became in* 

fenfible 

> t 1 ^ 


(a) Dionyfiac. B. 8. v, 193* 
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fcnfibte of all worldly affe£Hons, and indifferent both 
to the praife and cenfure of men : he ufed, therefore, 
(to wander over the country, fometimes dwelling on 
Hlh and in woods, fometimes in a bower, rarely in a 
houfe, and appearing like an idiot in the eyes of the 
Vulgar* who, in ridicule of his idle talk and behaviour, 
called h|m Pit'hmca, Panjara-fuca, or Sala-suca % *Rwn-' 
jng the Parrot in a chejl, a cage, or a houfe, wh yd\ names 
he always retained. When he grew up,fat on the 
throne, he governed his people equitajtfy and wifely, 
swftraining the vicious byhis juft feven»fy,andinftruding 
the ignorant in morals and religionf by his wife Mv- 
jusha' he had a ton called Mto*hi-£uca, to whom 
at length he refigned his kingdom, and, by the fa¬ 
vour 0 ? I'swa&a, became jhanmuBa, or releafed, even 
dmiML.Ufci from all encumbrances of matter; but the 
llory of hlaVisnV and his fon has been related in a 
preceding feftion. Med'hi, or Her hi, means a pillar, 
or 4 fpfi which vitUms are tied , or any ftraight pole 
l^endicularly fixed in tbe ground; and Patfyam , 1 
believe, fignifies a crofs (lick, or a wooden bat placed 
horizontally; fo that Paityam-faca might have,meant 
the parrot an a perch »* but *by the thirteenth prince 
had thty appellation, J am not yet informed. Svca 
is alfo a proper name; tbe fon of Vya'sa, and prin¬ 
cipal fpeaker in the Bhdgavat, being called Suca-bl'- 
va. JJow many obc}ijks in Egypt were faid to have 
been raifed by a king named Sucais, (a); and the fa** 
mous labyrinth to have been conftruttcd by King 
WWCCcut (hf By Merhi we may certainly under¬ 
hand either a pijfar or an obehlk, or a flender and 
Jofty tower like the Menarahs of the Mujelmans, or even 
# high building ih a pyramidal form. The Hindus af- 
WI that each of the three Supas had a particular edi¬ 
fice afeiibed to him* and we pan hardly doubt, that the 
% Jl'hdn 


<>) flin, U $6. C, ?3, 
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Jl'hdn of Pe'thi-sUca was the Labyrinth 5 if the three 
names of that prince have any allujion to the building, 
we may apply Sdla, or manfion, to the whole of it j 
Panjara , or cage, to the lower doty; and Pefhi, or 
chcft, to the various apartments unaer ground, called 
the chefts, or coffins, of the facred crocodiles* called 
or Suk/us , in old Egyptian (a,) and Soukk to 
this day^n Coptick , were carefully depofited, Hes*U 
chius, infed, fays, that Bvii fignified a chefl, or * 
coffin, in E&ytfTian; but that, perhaps, muft be on- 
derftood of the vulgar dialed!: the modern Copts tail 
a chefl bt-vi, orjNqth their article, tabut ; a word 
which the Arabs havfe borrowed. When Puny in-* 
forms us, that Petesuccus was named alfo Titiioes, 
we mull either read Pithobs, from FeVhi, or impute 
the change of the initial letter to the defective atticuta- 
tion of the Ethiopians , who frequently invaded Egypt, 
From the account given by Herodotus, we may con¬ 
jecture, that the coffins of the facred crocodiles, as they 
were called, contained, in fafct, the bodies of 
’princes, whom both Egyptians and Hindus named Sucas, 
though Juc means a parrot in Sanjcrit , and a crocodile 
in the Coptick dialed! ; the Sanjcrit words fora crocodile 
are Cumbhira and Nacra , to which fome expofitors 
of the Amarcojh add Avagraha and Gf&ha ; but, if the 
royal name was fymbolical, and implied a peculiar abi¬ 
lity to feize and hold , the fymbol might be taken from 
a bird of prey, as well as fiom the lizard-kind; efpe- 
cially as a lUt of Egyptians abhorred the crocodile, 
and would not have applied it as an emblem of any 
. legal and refpefclable power,' which they would rather 
have cxgrcflcd by a hawk, or fome dilUnguifhed bird 
of that order: others, indeed, worfhipped crocodiles, 
and I am told, that the very legend before us, framed 
according to their notions, may be found in fome of 
the Put anas. 

We 
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Wfc fitid then three kings, named Sccas, or parrots* 
living in a houfe or a wy*, dUr refting either t>n an 
Upright palt 9 or on one with a crofs~bar: but who 
they were, it is not my prefent objew, nor am I .now 
able, to inveftigate i 1 will only obferve, that befides 
the king of Egypt* whom Puny calls Suchis^, or 
$ochis, the father of the Curctes, is named Sociitrs 
by a 6f mk lexicographer, and Socus by the author of 
im Dioftyfacks ; and that he was one o^jpufCabires or 
vtrai, who (oral leaft fomeof whomj/inhabitcdin 
former ages the countries adjacent ta^he Nile, 


jjj The ruins of that wonderful building, called the 
| labyrinth, are (till to be feen, near the lake Maris , 
$ at h place which the Arabs have named the Kafr , or 
!| palace, of Ka'ru'n, whom they fuppofe to have been 
| the ricbeft of mortals; as the ruins'of Me'dhi-su'ca- 
| jP-Mn are in a diftrift named the Beldd, or country, 
| of the fame perfonage *• the place Iaft mentioned is, t 

tnoft probably, the labyrinth built, according to Da- 
g motel is in Pliny, by Motherudis, a name derived, 
J $ imagine, from Mbdhi-aushi. The town of Meta-* 
| tamfe, mentioned by Ptolemy as oppofite to Pfdchis 9 
i above Syrne 9 fcpms to have had fome connexion with 
| Medhi-fuca ; for cam fa and fuca were fynonymous in 
l the old Egyptian: Herodotus at lean informs us, 
I t&at cam fa meant a crocodile in that language; and it 
f appears related to tmfdh m Arabick. Paly am (for fo 
v the long compound is often abbreviated) feems to have 
I 'Wen the labyrinth near Arfinoc 9 or Crocodtlopis , now 
i tet, which word I fuppofe corrupted fro mj^atyam, 

? as the Copts would have pronounced it; and 

* 'UHjr Pandit inclines alfo to think, that the building 

• might hmt been abut denominated from large pieces 
! '©f ftone or timber projecting, like patyas, before the 
t yiydowa, in order to fupport the frames of a balcony, 

which* as a new .invention, mull have attra&ed the 
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notice of beholders. As to the lake of M^ris, I have 
aheady exhibited all that I have yet found concerning it. 
The Itupendous pyramid, faid to have been fix hun¬ 
dred feet high, in the midil of that lake, was railed, 
we are told, by a king named MUris, Myris, M<vr* 
ra>s, Maindes, Mendbs, and Imandes (a;) a ftrong 
iniUnce ot one name varioufly corrupted; and I have 
no doubt, that the original of all thofe variations was 
Merhi, or Medhi. Even to this day in India f the 
pillars, or cJbdtfilks, often raifed in the middle of tanks, 
or pools, are called Merhis ; but let us proceed to ano- 
ther legend faithfislly extra&ed from the Uaha calpa, 
in which we fee, heyoftdadoubt, the affinity of Indian » 
Egyptian and Grecian Mythology. 


II. On the mountains of Jmlamuc'ha, in die interior 
Cu/ha dviip , reigned a virtuous and religious prince, 
named Charvana'yana's, whole fon, Capr'yana's, 
preferred arms and hunting, in which be was continually 
engaged, to the fludy of the Veda, and was fo frequent* 
'Jy concerned in contcllsand affrays with his neighbours, 
that his father, after many vain admonitions, banilhed 
him from his palace and his kingdom: the dauntlefs 
young exile retired to the deferts, and at length reached 
Mk/ftefa, believed to he Mecca , where, hungry and 
fatigued, he bathed m the Motjha-Lirt'ha, or cofcfecrated 
well, and palled the night without lleep. Visvacsk'na, 
then lovereign of that country, had an only daughter, 
Padmamuc’iu, or with a fact like a lotqi, who went to 
, perforin religious rites to MahaWva, god of the tem- 
. pie and the well* and there feeingi he prince, Ihe brought 
him refrdhmeuf, and heard his adventures: their inter¬ 


view en'ded in mutual love, and the old king, who de¬ 
nied her nothing, confented to their marriage, which 
was folemnized with the ceremony of Pam&raka, or 
taking handi; and the young pair lived many years bap- 

pily 
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pliy in the palace of their father. It happened fome 
time after, that the city was befieged by two kings of the 
with a numerous army: hut Cape'yana's en¬ 
tirely defeated them : the venerable monarch met hii 
brave fon-in-law returning with conqueft, and, having 
resigned the throne to him, went to the banks of the 
C&foi accompanied by his wife, and entered with her 
into the third order, called Vanaprejl'ka? or that of 
which they paffed the reminder of their 
lives, and, after death, obtained lay a, orumon mth the 
fupreme fptni ; whence their ft ationwaytemed Layajl'ten , 
or Layavati , and was vifited, forages after, by iuch as 
hoped for beatitude. Cape'yana, or Cafe'nas, ffor 
he is differently named in the fame book,) adherea fo 
ftri&lV to jufiicc, and governed To mildly, that he was 
refpecled by his neighboured beloved by his fubjcQs; 
yet he became a gteat conqueror, always proteBing the 
weak, and puntfhtng their oppreffors. All the princes 
to the eaft of Hocfhifa paid him tribute; but Ca'lase - 
n a, king of the exterior Cvjha-dtoip , having infolcntly 
refuftd to become his tributary, he invaded Ahyjima 9 
and, after a very long battle, at a place named Ranot/ava f 
orth t fcjhval of combat , wholly defeated Ca'lase'na, 
whom he replaced on his throne, exacting only a regular 
acknowledgment of his dominion paramount: then, 
fallowing the courfe of the Cali river, he came to Bar - 
bard) or the burning fands bf Nubta> the king of which 
country was Gux.ma,o»c of the Tamfaanfas 9 or the fon 
of Ma'ndya, who was the fdnof Tamas, or Sani, 
by his wife Jaray'ha'; but from Gulma he met with 
no refiilance, fdr the wife king laid his diadem at the 
feet of Cape'na** who reftored it, and defired his com¬ 
pany, ax a friend, in his expedition to Mifra-Jl'kdn * 
The fovercigb of Hijra was at that time Ranasu'ra, 
ttbo,difdaiftmg fubtmflion, fern his fon Ranadvrmada 
with a great force againft Capias, and foon followed 
Wtofe* thfehead of a more powerful army: an obftinate 
bank was fought, at a place called afterwards Chora* 
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fthan, from the '%*«f.of 

was killed* and The <^<$u4s 

roir .placed the pritiee oh t$e 

of which was then called ViJvibcWfef$r& i or thexitvof 
Univerjal Fame; and, having carried immenfetreaffes 
to Mfojhefo he dedicated them to the God of ihe ^ai* 
jpfeJ revolving to end his days in peaceful devotion :fhp 
PadmamucVi he had. a daughter named A n t ah mad aV 
and a fori, Bha'le'yana's, to whom, after th^jAamplo 
of ancient morilrchs, he refigned jus kingdom, when he 

grew old, and prepared hl9ue!l > ' '•&^ak ¥ h(a3tt4a r ' pft. : * 

, . '1. V " ' \'V 

W*. * ,v ^ [' . \ t . \W 

Before his death be was very defirous of performing/ 
the great facrijtce of a horfo> halted AfwamUha,b\it poh- 
fiderable difficulties ufually attended that ceremony: for 
the confecrated horfe was to be ifet^liberty for a certain 
time, and followed at a di fiance fej$jhe owner, or hi* 
champion, who was ufually one df his near kinfmeii| 
and, if any perfon ffiould attempt to Hop it in its ramfei^i 
a battle mull inevitably enfue.: befides, as the performcff 
bf a hundred Afwamedfm became’^ual to iheGodof 
the firmament. In dr a was perpetually; cai f ihe watch| 
and generally carried off the facred animal by force of by* 
fraud; though he could not prevent Be u from complex 
ting his hundredth facrifice; and that monarch put the 
fupremacy of the Divas to proof, at the time, when thf 
Padma-mandira was builtouthe banksof MCimudvaiM' 
nor did he prevail againft Rachu, whole combat w$S i 
iNDRAhimfelfis deferibed by Ca'udaVhi a ftyl$p|r* 
fe&ly HomtricL . The great age of Gannas obliged 

# him to employ his fon in that perilous;and delicate Jer«? 

# vice; but In dr a contrived tp ppriplih the lipffe, and 

Bha'ce^ai*aV refolved never to;iis Tattyef t# king* 
dom, unlefs he could re0yer ; t|c!^ftk^f ^t9im'; Jbe 
wandered, ffierefoi^^througlfdM overdefert$,til 


be came to the 




Alacd-puri, about twalye ctfo N* W* ol r 
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n#t*k ; ittd (toe in the agonies of defpohdeuce, he 
threw himfelf on the ground, wiihing for death j but 
Ganoa', the river-goddefs, appeared to him, com¬ 
manded him to return home, and affured him, that he 
fhoutd have a fon, whom (he would adopt by the name 
of Ca'n Guyana's, who fhould overcome In dr a, and 
refloie the horfe to his grandfather. Her prediction was 
in dud time accomplifhed; and the young hero defeated 
the afmy of In mi a in a pitched batt^ near the river 
Cm, whence he acquired the title of Virauja-jit, or 
vanqtiilher of IndrA: the field of battle was thence 
named Samara-Jl'h&n ; and is alfp^cilled Vtrdfaya , bc- 
Caufe the flower of heroes had been there lulled in the- 
Jleqb df death. Bha'le'vana's, having a very religious 
turn of pnind, placed his fon on the thione j and, ob- 
ferving that his After An tar mad a' had the fame in¬ 
clinations, retired with her to the foreft of Tapa in 
Upper Egypt ; both intending to clofe their da) s in de¬ 
vout aufterities,a»d in meditation on the fupreme fpii it. 
Ma'ya^deVi, or the goddefs of worldly illufion, who 
vefembles the AniaontTE Pandemos of the Greeks , and 
totally differs from Jnya'na-Wvi, or the goddefs of 
celeftial wifdom, attempted to difturb them, and to 
prevent them from reaping the fruit of their piety; but 
the Was unable to prevail over the fervent devotion of 
the two royal anchorites. Her failure of fuccefs, how¬ 
ever, gave her an uneype&edkdvanugc; for Antarm a- 
Da* became too much elated with internal pride, which 
her name implied; and, boafting of her viftory over 
hlA*YA'«Wvi, Ihfe Added, that the inhabitants of the 
three worlds wotild pay heir homage, that ftse lhould be 
file AauNPMAtff, the celebrated confort of ^Vasish- 
t^a, afid that, after her death, (he fhould have a feat 
In mt Jjfay maafion; thkvatmt provoked Ma'ya'- 
btitvi ta* pOfenny of ragtt^aod fttc flew to Aorta, 
tequefting ^im'to fit Oft nfe the forefts of Tapas; but 
10 the ihape of a hollow conical mountain, 

furrounded 
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furrounded the princefs, and faved her from the flames* 
whence the place, where fhe flood, was called the 
Jl'hdn of Ch*hddttd , or the covered, and Penracjhitdf 
or the gua7 ded on all fidcs. The enraged goddefs then 
fent a furious temped j but Vishnu, a flaming the form 
of a large tree, fecured her with us trunk and branches 
jitaplace thence named Racjhitdjl'hana. Maya'd^- 
vl, however, lei zed her, and Cad her into a certain fea, 
which had afterwards the name of Amagna, bccaule 
Vishnu endued Us waters with a power of fupportmg 
her on their furface; and they have ever fine® retained 
that property, fo that nothing Jinks in them. 

The fourth and lad machination was the mod dange- 
rous and malignant: De'vI carried Antarmada' to 
the fe tf a-fhore, and chained her to a rock, that (he 
might be devoured by a Grdka , or fea-monfter ; but 
Vishn u, cvervigilant topreferve her, animated a young 
hero, named Pa'rasiua, who flew the memfter, aqd 
releafed the intended vifhm,at a place named, from her 
deliverance, Uddhdrajl'hm . He Conduced her to his 
own country, and mairied her at a place Called Pdnp* 
graha , becaufe he there took her by the hand in the nup¬ 
tial ceremony : they pafkd through life happily, and 
after death, were both feated among the ftars, together 
with Cape'nas and Padmamuc’hi, who had alfo the 
patronymkk of Ca'syah. * Among the immediate de* 
feendants of Pa'rasica and Antarmada', we ded 
Va'r \:>ica and R asica, who reigned fijcceflively* Ti- 
mica and Bha'luca, who travelled, as merchants, into 
diftant countries, and Bha*auca'van|, who feems to 

have been the laft of the lacc. 

0 

The pedigree of Cape'nas has been carefully pre* 
fervedj and flaany RrMnms are proud of their defeen* 
from him: 
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Cas'yapa and Amn 

Mamjdyanas, 
Jamvanidyands, 

Va nyavatfdyand *, 
C'harvandyands , *$7^ 

Capk'y ana's, 

^Bkdlsyands, 

Gdngcyanfo, 

Satrugdyands, 

Vat My anas. 20 , 

*Jdngkrdyands, 

Cdnfayands. 

A twcm/*third prince, named Cansala'y ana's, is add¬ 
ed in forae genealogical table*. 

This is manifeftly the fame ftory with that of Ci - 
phsUs and Cassiopea, Perseus and Andromeda. 
The firft name was written Capheus, or Caphyeus, 
by the Arcadians (a,) and is cleaily taken from Ca- 
pe'ya, the termination nds being fiequently rcje&ed. 
Some aflert, that he left no male lfluej and Apol- 
lodorus only fays, that he had a daughter, named 
StERopE, the fame, I prefame, with Andromfda. 
The wife of Cape'va was either defeended herfelf from 
Casyapa, or was named Ca'syapi, after her mar¬ 
riage with a prince of that lineage, Pa'rasica is 
declared in the Pnrdnas to have been (o called, be¬ 
cause he came from para, or beyond, that is from 
beyond the river Cali, or from the weft of it; fince 
it appears from the context, that he travelled from 
weft to eaft: the countries on this Jiie of the Nik, with 
tefpe& to India, have thence been denominated Arva- 

fl'kdn, 


'Smdilayands, 

Cohaldyanas, 

*. _ _ *. 


Daiteydyands 


Mdtrfyands, 
VacyasMhayams, 
Charvagdyands, 
Cdrujkdyands, 
Vdrtdyands , * 0 . 

Vdtfandyands, 


fa} Pauftn. ArcaiL 
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ft'han, or, \ w^lSe' ^ra&^fa^itMlo : 

thofe nations. who of, it* 

were called Pdrastcah, and hence came the Pfiarufii, or 
Perjx, of Lybia, who, are faid 'by F£iNy to have been 
of Perfian origin, or defcended from Fkrseos, the 
chief fcene of whofe achievements was all the coiittr* 
try from the weftern bank of the Nik to the oceaii'; 
but I do not believe that the word Pdrasiedfc has any 
relation to the Pejfians, who in Sanfcrit am cdkd 
Purafdh, or inhabitants of Paraja, and iAtiv^ksPa^ 
rafavdh, which may be derived from Parasu, or 
Parafvdh , from their excellent horfes. l «mft not omit, 
that Arvafi'han , or Arabia, is by fome derived from 
Aryan, which fignifiCs a fine horfe, the final letter being? 
omitted in compofidon* Arvan i$ aifo the name 
of an ancient 1‘age, believed to be a fon of Bra'k* 


MA. 


* I n order to prove, by every fpecies of evidence* the 
identity of the Grecian and Indianhblcs, I ope night 
quefted my Pandit, who is a learned aftTonomer, to 
ihow me among the liars the cbnfteliatidn of Antar*, 
inadd ; and he inftantly pointed to Andromeda, which f 
had taken care not to Ihow him fir&asan afterifm, with" 
which I was acquainted: he afterwards brought me a 
very rare, and wonderfully curious, book thifUmfcriy. 
with a diftind chapter on the Upanacjhatrdi , or conftel*' r 
iatkms out of tltp Zodiack, and with delineations of 
Cape'ya, of Ca'syapi feated, with a lotos41pwer it* 
.her hand, of Ant arm ad a 1 , chained with the Alh near 
her, and of Pa'rasi'ca holding the head of a monfier, 
which he hadJlain in battle * dropping Mood, mwjm&es 
in/lead of hair, according to the explanation given in 
the book: but let us return to ihe^ geography of the 
Purdnai. ' •< , 


Ff 


We 
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We mentioned, in the firft Se&ion, the two Jwdld- 
nuclihi, near one of which the father of Cape ; y ana's 
redded: the Jwdldmuchi^ now Cor cur ^ which was alfo 
* named Anayasd-dhtfi'hdn, was at no great di fiance from 
the Tjgrts* and Icems, as we intimated before, to be the 
tVa>*w of Strabo (a.) I fuppofe it to be the 
original Ur of the Chaldean* ; original, I fay, btcaulf 
thete were feveral places of that name, both m S) na 
and Cnatdea, where fuperftitious honours were paid to 
fire, cither natural or artificial. The epithet great is ap¬ 
plied in fome Purdntos to this Jwdldmuc'h), and in 
others to that near Baku : to this, -perhaps, by way ol 
eminence in fan&ityj and to that, becaufe its flames 
wom more extended and fiercer. Laya-Jl'hdn, or Laya- 
V 4 tu where Visvacse'na clofed his days near the Cain 
We nave alfo mentioned in a preceding Seftion; and it 
was, probably, the Lett oi| Joslphus (bj or fome 
place very near it. Stephan us of Byzantmm calls 11 
LetopoL s or Latopohs , and fays, that it was a fttbuib 
of M^nphts near the Pyramids (c,) Ghdra Jl'hdn is * 
yet unknown: it could not have been very far from 
Vif%a<irti pura; butumverfal jam is applicable to fo 
many cities of Egypt, that we cannot apptopriate it to 
any one of them. Of Tapas and Tapovana we have al¬ 
ready fpokeni and Ch’hddtta, or Penracjhitd, mu ft have 
been in thofe forefts of Thebais: ihe tiee of Racjhita 
was, poffibly*the Holy Sycamore mentioned by Pliny, 
fifty*four miles above Sycnc, on the banks of the 
Nik (dj The fea of Autagna was, mod probably, the 
A/phaltitt lake, the waters of which had, and, fome af„ ^ 
fert, have to this day, fo buoyant a quality, that nothing 
could fink in them : Maundrel takes particular no. 
lice of this wonderful propei ty. That lake was not far 
ffapfitfithdra*JPhdn> or ,Joppt, where Andromeda was 
chained to a rock; Puny fays, that the place of hci 
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tber$- in to 
■ : - LkJ ir -yi/>4, which the 
ms cai) Joppa, 
means deliveratice from iminineiit ddtig'er'.. : On the '%'jgyp*-' 
Han fhore, oppofite* to J'vppa^ was a^jkcfc called the 
Watch-tower cHT Perseus*: by Graham a crorcodile br a 
4hark, we may underftahi klfo one of Ra;HO*s i dbf 
fcendants, among whom theffemateisr wbrfei .the Graiaty 
or ■ 0 roea; of - the *wefterrt ■ 

was, I fuppofe, the''town .of 1 : '0‘iappdljs^ ;y%i£b^C 0 Oki' 
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both Panopolis and Gkemmsj that the 
paid divine honours to 

was born in it; but'had PAN,!; : 'Of\ip(ho^h tjbktfbi$brikii 
frequently' fpeals^; • beeii' the,; t$Wj*f a 

he would certainly ha^ejibeiit&lS^'lhkitffaQi s ! 'itt tfcfc* 
afts of the council of Ephefus^ we find that SAfi^us 
was Fanis Epifcopus , as if one named df the town'jad. 
been Pani 'or Fanis ; and it raight hiivfe beejti anytbsii^ 
named Pdnugriha , the mtinfim or place of tlie;%nd, thaf 
is of wedlock, which the Greeks tobtiid of c^ui^tVanflatie 
Panopolis ; as we find Raja-grtha rendered Rdj&Makalt 
in the fame fenfe. On the nanks mthe J\%cr was an¬ 
other town of that nabki Jap fJPdnpgrf ’, by Fto* 
eemy ; and, to the north 

bar, Rufuccurm 9i ap& Ruficdde^y hicji ha\^; : l''gre^'i| 

finity with TtMtCA*and Rasica, 
defeended from Perseus RdjfaPSfi&r. 
%re Indiafi appel latidns of pistfes ji tlG&firtf 


Great 

from the_.. . . H . - , ...... 

a fortrefsv^l»dvt^^tt4;#11^>f ' ***g*'t 

thus CriJhndr>mgorbpr<mQ\iHe^jEi^nagher, andjRtf^ 
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nagar, Ramna-gher^ both very erroneoufly; fo Bifna* a? 
»was probably Vijhivrnagar, or Vtjva vagar: wetnufl be¬ 
ware of this, and the like, confufion, when we examine 
the many names of placed in Lyha, and othei parts ol 
Africa, which arc c'lhci puie SanjcrU , or in fuch of the 
dialers as aic ipoken in the weft of India . 

m 

I^ct us conclude this article with obferving, that the 
great extent of Caflya’s cmpme^appcais fiom the 
Greek Mvthologifh and other ancient winers; for tbe 
moil confiderablc part of Africa was called Ccphema . 
from his full name Capstan \s the Per fans from 
him werf fiyled Cephtnes; and a diflnlf in the fouth 
of 4 *ntnta was denominated Ccphcne ,* a pafluge alic 
m Puny Chows, that his dominion included Ethiopia , 
$yi it?, and the intermediate countrim: w Ethiopia, 
fa^ * he, was worn out by the wars of the Egyp* 
** turn s alternately ruling and ferving; it was famed, 
w * bowoot, and powctiul even to the Tiojan wai& in 
** the mgn of Mimnon ; and that, in the time of 
u Ling tirmvs, it had command ovei S'yna, and 
* v on our coaft, is evident horn the fables of Andro- 

“* VlDA, 

III, I he fallowing 1 < getid is taken fiom the Ma- 
fdia'pa, and is Unite laid expief^h to be an Egyptian 
itui>. Att aiKiem king, who was named Chaiura- 
n a. bctaule he was a peilltl lnafln of the jour 
If da', to which naiws Vaisa was ulualiy prefixed, 
buriuh? he was defceudcd ftom Vats v, a celebiatcck 
fage, puffed a hundied years in a daik cavi rn of C? i/h - 
or the Black Mountain, on the banks of the 
CMh performing the moft rigoious alls of devotion 1 at 
length Vishnu, ftti named (>uha'say s, or a dwt lling m 
^^^.appewed to him* and promifed him, ail dial he 
ijat; adding, that his fan fhould be named 
lAAto'vArsA, in allufion to the dailm/s, 111 whuh his 
father had fo long praOifed religious aulUnmes. ,T 
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moVatsa became Cwarlike and ambitious, but wife 
and devout, prince: he performed auftere a&s of humi¬ 
liation to Vishnu, with a defire of enlarging his em¬ 
pire } and the God granted bis boom Having heard 
that Mifra-fl'Han was governed by N irmau y a'da, (a 
name, which may poffibly be the origin of Nimrod,) 
who was powerful and unjuft, he went with his chbfcn 
troops into that country, and, without a declaration of 
war, began to admhtlfter juftke among the people, and 
to give them a fpecimen of ! a good king V he even 
treated with difdain an expbftulary melfage from Nir- 
marya'da, who matched againft him with a formidable 
army, but wa$jjj§l)ed in a Battle, which lafted twelve 
.days, and in wmlli T amo'vatsa fought like a fecotid 
Parasu-Ra'ma. The conqueror placed himfelf on 
the throne of and governed'the kingdom with 

perfect equity. His fon Ba'hyavatsa devoted himfelf 
religion, and dwelt in a forefi; having refigned his 
dominion to his fon RucMAVAfsA, who tenderly To** 
ved his people, and fo highly improved his country, 
that from his juft revenues be am# fled an incredible trea- 
fure. His wealth was fo great, that he raifed three 
mountains, called Rucmadri , RajatddH, and Rgtnddri, or 
the mountain of gold , of Jilvkir, and of gems': the au¬ 
thor fays mountains • but it appears from the context, 
that they were fhbricks, like mountains, and.probably 
in a pyramidal form. 

Tamo'vatsa feems to be the Timaus of M anrtho, 
-who fays, according Mr. Bryants translation, that 
“they once had a king called Tima us, in whofe 
«< reign there came on a ftuddeh ihio their country a 
« large body of obfeure people, who with great bold- 
“ nefs invaded the land, took it without oppbfition, 
“ and behaved very barbaropflyj Haying the men, and 
enHaving'their wives and dbiidten.” The Hindus, 
indeed, fay, that the invaders were headed by Ta¬ 
mo'vatsa, wh$ behaved with juftke, to the native^ 
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but almofl wholly dcftroyed the king's army, as the 
fan of Jamaoagnj nearly extirpated the military clafs; 
but the fragments of Man Etna, although they contain 
curious matter, are not free from the fufpicion of er¬ 
rors and tranfpofitions. The feat of Tamo'vatsa, 
called Tamovatfa-jl'hdn, fee ms to be the town pf 
Tkmuis, now Tmai}, in the diftriB of Thmuiies: in later, 
times it appears to have communicated its name to the 
Phatmetick branch, and thence to Tumatkis, the prefent 
Dam at a. We before afeertained the fiiuation ol 
Crlfknorgiri ; and, as to the three ftupendous edifices, 
called mountains from their fize and foim, theic can 
be little or no doubt, that they were the thtee gic\it 
Pyramids near Mifra-Jl'han, or Mcmymis; which, ac¬ 
cording to the Purdnas and to Pliny, were built fiotn 
a motive of oflentation, but, according^ Akistoi ll, 
were monument s of tyranny. Rucmavatsa was no ty¬ 
rant to his own people, whom he cherifhed, fays the 
Mahdcalpa, as if they had been his own children : but 
he might have compelled the native Egyptian s to wot k, ' 
for the fake of keeping them employed, and iubduing 
their fpirit* h is no wonder that authors differ as to 
the founders of tliofe vaft bmldtngs; for the people ol 
Egypt* fays flraonorus, held their memory in fuch 
deteftation, that they would not c\ cn pronounce their 
names ; they told him, however, that they were built 
by a herdfman, whom he calls Phiutius, and^hp 
was a leader of the Pdlisor Bhih, mentioned in our fnft 
Section. The Pyramids might have been called moun¬ 
tains of gold) filver , and precious jtones , in the hyperbo-%* 
Heal ityle of the Kail; out l lather fuppofc, that the- 
firll was faid to be of gold) hecaufe it was cqated with 
yellow maible; the fecond of fiver, becaufe it had a 
coating of white maible? and the third of jewels , be- 
caufc i(pexcelled the others in magnificence, being 
coated with a beautiful fpolted marble of a fine grain, 
&nd ftilccpublc of an ejequifite polifh (a). The Bioil¬ 
mens. 


(a) S&vary, Vol. I. p, 346. 
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mens never underlined that any pyramid in Mifra •» 
fl'halo) 01 Egypt, was intended as a repofitory for the 
dead; and no fuch idea is conveyed by the Mahdcatpa, 
where feveral other pyramids areexprefcly mentioned as 
places of worflnp. There are pyramids now at 
n^res, but on a fmall fcale, with fubterrancan paflages 
under them, which are faid to extend many miles: 
when the doors, which clofe them, are opened, we 
perceive only dark-holes, which do not fecm of great 
extent; ana pilgrims no longer refort tp them 
rhiongh fear of mephitic air, or of noxious reptiles* 
The narrow paffage, leading to the great pyramid in 
Egypt* was defigned to render the holy apartment lets 
acccliible, and to mfpire the votaries with more awe * 
the caves of the oracle at Delphi,o FTrophonius, and 
of Ncw-Grange, in Ireland , had narrow paffages an- 
fweung the purpofe of thofe m Egypt and India; nor 
u n unreaionable to fappofe, that the fabulous rations 
conceining the grot of the Sibyl in Italy , and the purga¬ 
tory of Si. Patrick, were derived from a fitnilar 
practice and motive, which feemto have prevailed over 
the whole Pagan world, and are often alluded to in 
Scupturc. M. MAittBT has endeavoured to fhow, in 
a moil elaborate work, that the founder of the great 
pyramid lay entombed in it, and that its entrance was 
afteiwardb clofed; but it appears, that the builder of 
it was not buried there; and it was certainly opened 
in the times of Herodotus and Puny. On my de¬ 
feating the great Egyptian pyramid to feveral very 
* learned Brahmens, they declared H at once to have 
been a temple; and one of them liked, if it had not 
a corontumcation under ground with the river CM: 
when I anfwered, that fuch a paffage was mentioned 
as having exifted, and that a well was at this day to 
be feen, they ananirooufly agreed, that it was a place 
appropriated to the tvorfhip of PaqmaWvI, and that 
the fuppofed tomb was a trough, which, on certain 
feftivals, her pried $ ufed to fill with the facred water 
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(Sys pf the Labyrinth 
is applicable ailfo to #yfarbi4: feme ifliifted,* that it 
hd f eeiMi* kiiig> fome, that it had been 

tbfr;fbihb of Mails; and others, that it was built for 


and* in troth, their pri(k made them in general very 
^ar^eirand fiiperfibial inquirers into the antiquities and 
E^iareoifoOther/nMion^:-' 1 ^ ’ ■ 
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t ^IIL, A*» the Uttara-ckaritra , 
feems connected %ilh tife^eople,* whom, from their 
’ city* we caM^i^niv ft is related, that a fage, 
Ji aVA' iiAi-refided ••on the verge of Himadri, 
his time in cultivating orchards and gardens; 
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ind t cees, purpofe of watering them. He 

bn lyfon* whofe narae,in the patronymick form.' 
lava'ix: the young Brfihmen was beautiful as 
je'va, butofan amorous and roving difpofition j 
living -left the ho«fe of his father, in company 
pm y$utb$ like himfeif, he travelled as far as the 
is described as agreeably fituated, 
itp%m|^gf>ably ftrong.; The country, in which 

Mifafchas, or men who fpeak 
king had a lovely daug'h- 
to meet AteXy a'L t * found means to 
the* young pair were 1 foqn mutually 

; in a fecret 

^j^ffwcefs became pregnant, and, 
her to the king, he gave 
tVof A'i*aVa'li ’$ but 
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ri ved in Barbara, where hefuffered extreme pain from 
the barning fands; and havingreached the banks of the 
Crijhna , he performed a rigorous penance for many 
years, during which he barely fupported life with water 
and dry leaves. At length Maha'de'va appeared to 
him, affured him that his offence was forgiven, and gave 
• him leave, on his humble requeft, to his abode on 
the banks of the holy river CdU+ reftorihg him to h& 
loft facerdotaldafr,'andpromifmgan increafe of virtub 
and divine irradiation. From the character in which the 
God revealed himfelf, he was afterwards named Aoha- 
he's a, or Lord of him who fotfakes Jin; and the ffation 
of A'lava'li was called Aghmifaji'hdn^ or Agh&~ 
hefam . ; 


Now we find the outline of a fdpilar tale in the aft* 

i ' r j 

cient Roman hiftory 5 and one would think that tht Hindu 
^jvriters wifhed to fupply what was deficient in it, This 
old deities of Rome were chiefly rural, fuch as theF<ttm$, 
.the Sylvdns , and others whoprefided over orchard* and 
gardens , like the fage A'lava'la : the Sanfifit wordtf/tf, 
which is lengthened to dlavdla, when the trench is car¬ 
ried quite round the tree, feems to be the rbot of«w, 
a vineyard or an orchard, £\ u $ in the fame fenfe, 
gardens, and a gardener hr bufbandman. Wq 
read of Vertumna with child by Apollo* the daug& 
ter of Fa onus by Hercules, and thofe of Numitor 
and T archetius, by fome unknown Gods, or at teaft 
in a fupernatural manner i which may be the fame ftpry 
* differently told: the king of the Mlhh a kas would, ho 
doubt, have laved the honour of his family, by pretend¬ 
ing tha* hi$ daughter; had received the cardfes of a 
rural \ y ' .* 


>' '/■< \ i'i * r " ‘ ■ !\' 
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by under tj^e cdtiimand of a leader, who, 

like-mluy others, wtfe 1 named Hercules : by ere&- 

’ ing 
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ing other edifices round it, they made it the capital 
of their new weftern fettlemenu; and it became fo 
ftrong a city, that the Creeks called it Rhome , or 
power itfdf j but Ro'macd, which all the Hindus place 
very far in the weft, was thus denominated, according 
to them, from Roma , or wool, bccaufc its inhabitant^ 
wore mantles of woollen cloth ; as the Greeks gave the 
epithet of Xuvtfmvnt* from linen vcfturc, to the people 
*^f Egypt, and to thofe eaftern nations with whom they 
Were acquainted, Pliny fays, that the primitive name 
of Rome was ftudioufly concealed by the Romans (a) ; 
‘but Augustine informs us, that it was Eehris : pro¬ 
bably that word fhould be written Phobens . About 
two generations before the Trojan war,the Ptlafgi began 
to lofe their influence in the weft, and Rome gradually 
dwindled into a place of little or no confequence; but 
the old temple remained in it: according to the rules of 
grammaticaldeiivation, it is more probable, that Romu~, 
lus was thus named, bccaufc he was found, when an in¬ 
fant, near the fitc of old Rome , than that new Rome 9 
which he rebuilt and reftored to power, ihould have' 
been fo called from Romulus. A certain Roman us, 
believed to be a fon of Ulyssis, is by fome fuppofed 
to have built Rome, with as little rcafon as Romulus; 
if, indeed, they were not the fame perfonage. Roma- 
nvs, perhaps, was the king Launus, whom Hlsioo 
mentions as very powerful; but whether he was the 
foicign prince whofc daughter infpired A'lav a'li with 
lo\ c, 1 cannot pretend to decide; however, thefe in¬ 
quiries relate to the dwtp of Varaha; and the fcope 
of our woik leads us back’to that of Cusha* 

v 

It is reafonable to believe, that AghahSfam was the 
cctehrated and ancient city of Axum in the vicinity 
of the hule Crifhnd 9 or the Aftufows of our old geo¬ 
graphers, now called Tacaztb; which, according to 

Mr. 


(a) L* 3 . C» 5 * 
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Mr. Bruce, is the largeft river in Abyjfmw next to the 
Abay or- Nile (a). It is alfo held facred^ and the natives 
cal! it Tenujh Abay , or Little Niks a verv ancient ap¬ 
pellation } for S i rabo gives the name of Ttntju to the 
country bordering on that liver (b). Hence, pci haps, 
the ancients miftook this river for the Nile, to which 
they erioncoufly applied the name St?h ; for the true 
Sins appean to he the Little Cn/hva The Agowi % who 
live towaids the heads of the A hie and the Tacazze , may 
have derived their name from Aghaha ; and we find the 
race of A'lava'h fettled as well m the ifles of the Red 
Sea near the Abyjfuuan coaft, as in the counn y adjacent 
to Aghaht'fam : thole ifles were c&WedAheuandAlaleee; 
and, in the diftntts abou*t the Tacazze , wuc the Eld 
or £/m,furnamed Rhizophagi^ who dwelt on the banks 
of the A/lapta and the A/laboras ; in which denomina¬ 
tions of iflands and tribes we may trace the radical word 

A'la or A'lavdla. 

0 * 

The fmaller Crijhna was fo denominated, either be- 
' caufe its waters wcie blacky or becaufe it had its origin 
fiom an achievement of Chishna; and its name 
AflhimaCi , was given on an occafion which has been 
aheady mentioned, but which may here be related at 
large from the BrdJmdnda, When Crishna vilited 
Sam'h/i-dxv'tp , and had deftroyed the demon who in- 
It iLcd that delightful country, he pafled along the bank 
of a rivet, and Was charmed with a delicious odour, 
xvInch its waters diffufed in their couffe : he was eager 
, to view the fource of fo flagrant a ftream, but was 
informed by the natives, that it flowed from the temples 
of an elephant, immenfely large, milk-white, and bcau- 
tifull) formed; that he governed a numerous race of ele¬ 
phants, and that the odoriferous fluid, which exuded 
from his temples in the feafon of love, had formed the 
liver, which, from his name, was called Sanc'hanaga ; 

that 

(a) Vol, 3. p, 157, 6»2, (b) R. x6. p. 770. 
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that the Z)mz5, or inferior , gods, and the Apfarafes , 
or nymphs*, bathed and fpbrted in its waters, im- 
paffioned and intoxicated with the liquid perfume. The 
Hindu poets frequently allude to the fragrant juice which 
©oaes at certain feafons from fmall du£ts in the temples 
of the male elephant, and is ufeful in relieving him 
from the redundant moifture with which he is then 
opprdfled; and they even defcribe the bees as allured 
by thte fcent, and miffaking it for that of the fweeteft 
flowers; but, though «Ark4an mentions this curious 
faft, no modern naturalift, I believe, has taken notice 
of it, Crishna wits more defirous than before of 
feeing fo wonderful a phenomenon* and formed a defign 
of ptyfleffing the elephant himfelf; but Sanc’hana'ga 
ledagainft him a tfafl army of elephants, and attacked 
hitdWllh fuch fury, that the incarnate God fpent feven 
days in fttbduing the affailanu, and feven more in at¬ 
tempting to feize their leader, whom at laft he was r 
obliged to kill with a ftroke of his Chacra ♦ The head 
of the huge beaft had no fooner fallen on the*ground, 
where it lay like a mountain, than a beautiful Yacjha, or 
Genius, fprang from the body, who proftrated himfelf 
before Crishna, informing him, that he was Vijaya- 
verdiiana, who had once offended Maha'de va, and 
be^n condemned by him to. pafs through a mortal form; 
that he was fupremely bleflfed in owing his deliverance to 
fo mighty a God, and would inftantly, with his perarif- 
flon, return to his appeafed mafter. ’ The vifclor attend¬ 
ed, and left the field of battle; where, from the bones 
of the flain elephants, rale a lake, therice named Ajl'hi- 
iaragtii from whiefc-flowed* the river Ajl'hmati) whofe 
hallowed waters, adds the author of the Purana, j-emoVe 

affe&tons: b'iimr^ronouneed 

fdine - provinces, is clmrly "die Creek ©Y«*v, and 
it&denvaS^ the firft cafe, 

mafculine river isbyfomeoid 'geographers 

call $ fo# the names of hi vers, which are 

^ are generally 

•. ; *v* w ; ■ ' mafculme 
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mafculine in the weitern languages. We find it named 
aifo Afl afar as and Aflabarasjiot Afl'kivara means the 
mojl excellent bone? or ivory ; land Jbe AdiabareCy who 
lived, fays Pmny, on its hanfck, took their name, per- 
hapvS, from the river, the word aflhi being pronounced 
ati and ddi in fome vulgar dialeHs; astheSanfcrit word 
hajli , an elephant, is corrupted into hM i. March? or 
- Sane kdndgd ?was anciently named Ajlofabas?orAfiufobas? 
poffibly from Hajhfrava , orflowingfrom an elephant ?m 
alluflon to the legend before related ; and one would; 
have thought Hajlimati, or Hajlimdn? a more rational 
appellation for the Tacazze , fince there are in faclmany 
elephants in the couutry which it waters. We muff 
bew are of confounding Sanc’hana'ga, or the Plephanb 
of Sanc'ha-dwip? with Sanc’ha-na'ga, or the Shell* 
jerpent , of whom we have already giyen a ftifficietit 
account, and concerning whom we have nothihgtoadd^ 
except that the people of the mountains, now called 
“*‘J:Inbdb, have legendary traditions of a Snake, who for* 

' mcrly reigned over them, and conquered the kingdom;, 
of Sire. ■ v*\- 

V. Concerning the river Nando? or the Nileof Abyfl 
fuiia , we meet with the following tales in ihc Padmacqfhaf 
or Treafureof Lotos-flowers* A king,named A fy a'y an A^ 
finding himieif declining verv low in die vale of yeamj, 
religned his throne to Apa^mvatsa, his foft, and rev 
paired with his wife S'ar.maoa' to the hermitage of * 
renowned and holy Brahmen , whole name was Mrica, 

» or Mricu, intending to confult him on the mode ofen* 
tering into the ihh'dslframa, 6 i' order,called vdnapreftka. 
They found only the fon of the fage, named Mdrca , or 
Mar cava? who gave them full inftruftions, and accom¬ 
panied them to the hilly parts of the country, whereim 
advifed thorn to refide. When they arrived at their 
defined retreat, the Db&s? pleafed with: their piety,; 

" fcattered flowers on them like rain, whence the moun- 
tains were called Pujhpavarjka , according to the deri- 
3 ( vation 
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vation of the MythologifU j but Pvjhpavarjkam , which 
is the name of the country round them, may fignify no 
mme than the region of flowers: the Gods were not 
fatisfiul with a ihower of bloffoms, and when the firfi 
ccrenionii s were performed ’iXPvfhpa-vtrfa fi'hdn^ they 
rained alfo teen joy, which being mingled with thofg 
of the loyal pan and the pious hermit, formed the liver 
Nandi, whofe waters hafteind to join the CdO, and 
their united Hi earns fell at length into the Sanc'hdbdkin 
or fea of Sane'ha. The goddeis, who prefided o\ er the 
Nanda. -puffed neat the mattftmi of a fage named Sa'n- 
tapa\ % a child of Santapa\a, or the Sun, who 
ran with delight to meet her, and conduced her neat 
his hermitage, where j Dtvatas and Rt/hts were affem- 
bled to pav her divine honours: they attended her to 
the place of her confluence with the great Crijhna, neai 
which was afterwards bmlt Santdpana-Jl'hdn, and there 
the fage fixed a linga ^ or emblem of Sa'ntapan v-mva^ 
io which pmfl rations mud he made, after prefcribcd 
ablution in the hallowed waters, by all fuch as defire a 
feat in the jnanhons of Swerga. 

t 

The mountains and country of Pujhpavarjha feem to 
be thole round the lake Dmbea , which immediately 
after the rains, fays Mr. Brucl, look, from the blof- 
foms of the Wanzey^ as if they were covered with white 
linen or new-fallen fnow. Diodorus calls them Pfeu- 
eras in the oblique cafe; and Sirabo, Pfcbccos ; the 
lake ltfelf being alfo named P/eboa^ or Pfebo , from the 
Sahjfiu word pufhpa. By one of the old Hindu writer-; 
the river Navdd is placed between Barbara and Cu/ha- 
dtutp i by another, in Svnt'ha-dxvtp it fell; but this h 
eafdy reconciled, for, according to the more ancient 
divifmn of the earth, the exterior dtutp of Cusija was 
confidered as a pan of $anc'ha~du'tp ; though, in the 
WCw divifion, is jufl the reverfc : all agree, that the 
Nandd runs, in s gicat part of its couife, from fouth to 
notth; and hence many Brahmens 4 raw a conciufioo, 
2 * which 
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which by no means follows* tbat,the Cali, which it 
joins, muft flow from weft to eaft. : Santapanajt’hdn, 

I conceive to Have flood at the pr4j&g® or ttevlril, that 
is, at the confluence of the fmalter Crijhna with the : 
united waters of the Nanda and the Cali ; and 1 fuppofe 
it to have been the Apollinis oppidum of Puny (a), 
"or the capital of the Adiabara , called alfo Megabari, 

. whom I have already mentioned: for Sa'ntapana 
was an avatar , or incarnate form* of the Sun, and 
the country around his afrdma , or hermitage* is known; 
to this day by the name of Kuara , which means the 
Sun, according to. Mr. Bruce, and which is no other 
than the Sanfcrit word Cwdra, ox going round the earth : 
the Nanda, I prefume, or Nile of Abyjfma , was alfo 
named the river of Sa'ntapan a, whence the Gfeefo * 
firft made Afiapun in the oblique cafe, aitdythence, 
as ufual, formed the nominative Aftaput. According' 
to the Par anas, the Nanda and Little Crijhna unite j 
/"''before they fall into the Call ; and Ptolemy alfo fup~ ... 
*. pofes that they join near the fouthern borderof Msm, 
‘and then are divided, one branch flowing eaftward, and 
another weftward, into the main body of the Nile. 
That inquifitive geographer acknowledges himfelf in¬ 
debted for much ufefui information to many learned 
Indians whom he knew at Alexandria, and thofe Bin* 
das were probably acquainted with the Puranas j but 
Eratosthenes was better informed than Ptolemy 
with refpett to the. rivers in queftioti; and the miftake 
of the Hindu audiors may have arifen from a faft* men- 
, tioned by Mr. Bruce, that* during the rains, the floods 
divide themfelves, part runriing weftward into the Nile, 
pan eaftward into the Tacazth It fhould not be omit- 
ted, that the country of the fage Matcu, and bis Jon 
Ms /rcava, fee ms to be that of the MacrobU, now in* 
habited by the Gotiguas, Cabas, and x&hangdllas ; the 
Greeks,, according' to their cuftonv having changed; 

• Marcaba 

. - R 

fa) Lib. 6 , Cap. 30 . 
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Marcaka into Macrobios, or long-lived; though that 
country, fays the *Abyjjmim traveller, is one of the 
jnaoll unhealthy on earth; indeed, if Ma'rcavdp/ya, 
the fon of Mricandu, be the fame perfon with Ma'u- 
cava', ( he was truly Macrobios , one of the nine long- 
lived fages of the Purans* 

VL The next legend is taken from the Mahdealpa ; 
that we introduce here as illuflrative of that which 
has been related in the fecund ScBion, concerning the 
two Indian Gods of Medicine, to whom fomc places 
in Egypt were confccrated* 

A woft piotr. and venerable Sage, named Risiii'ce- 
sa, being very far advanced in years, had refill ved to 
vifit, before he died, all the famed places of pilgri¬ 
mage; and, having performed his relolutiou, he bathed 
at laft in the facreu water of the &?/>, where he oh* 
feivcd fomc fifhes engaged in amorous play, and re ' 
fleQing on their numerous progeny, which would fpoit 
like them in the ftrcaiu, he lamented the improbability 
of his leaving anycluldien: hut, fincc he might poflibly 
he a fathei, even at his great age, he went immediate)) 
to the king of that country, Hiranvaviirna, who 
had fifty daughters, and demanded one of them in mar¬ 
riage. So ftrangc a demand gave the prince great un- 
cahncfs; yet he was unwilling to ineui the difpleafure 
of a faint, whofc imprecations lie dtcaded : he, there¬ 
fore, invoked Hi Ki, or Vishnu, to infpire him with 
a wife anfVcr, and told the hoary philolopbcr, that be 
<houtd mairy any one of his daughters, who of her own 
accord lhould fix on him as her bridegroom. The 
fcge, rather difeoncerted, left the palace; but, calling 
to mind the two funs of Aswinj, he haftened to their 
terrellrialabc^fc, *and requeued that they would bellow 
onhim^oth youth and beauty: they immediately con- 
dueled him to AbMmatada , which we fuppofe to be 
ilbjdus in Upper Egypt ,* and, when lie had bathed in 
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ihc pool,of Rupayauvana, he was reftored to the flower 
of his age* with the graces and charts of Ga'made'va. 
On his return to the palace, he entered the fecretapart- 
merits, called antakpura,where the fifty princefles were 
affembled; and they were all fo tranfported with«the 
vifion of more than human beauty, that they fell into 
~ Sn ecjlafy> whence the place was afterwards named Moha - 
Jl'han , or Mohana , and is, poffibly, the fame with Mo- 
hannan ; they no fooner had recovered from their trance, 
than each of them exclaimed, that (he would be his 
bride; and their altercation having brought Hjrany- 
averna into their apartment, he terminated the con- 
teft, by giving them all in marriage to Rishice'sa, who 
became the father of a hundred fons; and, when he 
fuccecded to the throne, built the city of Suc'haverddka* 
na; framed vimdnas , or celeftial felt-moving cars, in 
which he vifited the Gods; and made gardens*a bounding 
in delights, which rivalled the bowers of Indra; but, 
Jwving gratified the defire which he formed at Mat* 
\ fyafangaria, or the place .where the fijh were affembled) 
he refigned the kingdom to his eldeft fon, Hiramya- 
vriddha ; and returned in his former ihape to the 
banks of the Call) where he clofed his days in devo¬ 
tion, 

VII. A very communicative Pandit having told me 
a Ihort ftory, which belongs to the fubjeft of this Sec¬ 
tion, it feems proper to mention it, though I do not 
know from what Pur an it is taken, Aruna'tri, the 
fifth in defeent from Atri before named, was per¬ 
forming religious rites on the Devdnua mountains, near 
the fite of the modern Cdbul , when a hero, whofe name 
was TuLVA,defiredhis fpiritual advice; informing him, 
that he had juft completed the conqueft of Barbara , 
fubdued the Sydmamuc’has, who lived to the Call of the 
river Call , and overcome the Sane'hay anas; but. that 
fo great an effufion of blood, for the fake of dominion 
and fame, had fuftained his foul with a finfui impurity, 
Vol. III. G g which 
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Which he Was defirous of expiating: the Sage accord¬ 
ingly preferibed a fit penance, which the conqueror 
performedt in the interior Cujka~dwip . A certain 
ThoulEj}, or Taules, is mentioned in Egyptian hii- 
tofy as a fon of Or us the Shepherd. 


yill. In the firfi: part of thisEflay, we intimated an 
opfoton, that Ugra-jl'han was a part of Memphis , and. 
that Uora, whom the Hindus make a king of Dwdracd , 
in Gnjjara-des, or Gujarat , was the Uchoreus, or Oc- 
nous, of the Greeks ; nor is it impoflible, that V rxoris, 
who is reprefented as a great conqueror, was thefame 
perfon with Uchoreus*. The ftory of Ugra, or Uc- 
••kase/na, 'WO find in a book entitled yhnarefwara-fan * 

e aka^kira ; from which the following paflagc is ver¬ 
ily t^&n$RTed ; “ Uorasf/na, chief of kings, was a 
w ^bright ornament of the Yadava race; and having 
taken Gjusuna for his* afiociate,. he became fove- 
reign of ail the Dwipas : the Devds, the YacjhdA^ 
44 and the Rdcfhafas , paid him tribute again and again : 
** having entered Cvfha-dwip^nA vanquished its princes, 
“ elate with pride, the monarch raifed an image of 
44 I{> war a on the banks of the river Cdi )., whence the 
w .G'od was lamed by the title of U ore's war a, and the 
“place was called Ugra^ji'hdr\a. } ' 


IX; The following legend from the Uttara-c'handas 
is man deftly connected with theoldeft hiftory and my¬ 
thology in the world. Indra, king of Mens, having 
flail* a Daitya of the fgcerdotal clafs, was obliged up 
retire from the world, in-order to perform the penance 
ordained for the crime of Brahmtthafyd, or the murder 
of ijBr&hwttt : his' dominions were foon in the grcateil 
^b'rdeA,.and the rebel. Baity as opprefled the Dmzs, 
X w afliftance to Nahusha^ a prkice of 
Mingtiilhed Virtues, whom they unanimdufty ele&ed 
their heavenly raarifions, with the title of De~ 

■ His firft ohjed wfo to reduce the £>ai- 
'' \ ' " ■* ‘ ‘ tyas 

* ''A * - ' - * * 


ib , v'\ 
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lyas and the fovereigns of all the fe/5 } who had fhaken 
off their allegiance; for which purpofe he.raifed an irrt-' 
menfe army, and marched through the interior Cujfha- 
dwtp, or Iran and Arabia, through the exterior dwip 
of Cush a, or Ethiopia , through Sanc'ha-dw'tp, or Egypt* 
through Vardha-dwip,at Europe,ihraugn Chandra,-dwip* 
and through the countries now called Siberia and Chjl 
na: when he invaded Egypt , he overthrew the com¬ 
bined forces of the Culila-cefas and Sydma-muc'has with 
fo terrible a carnage, that the Cali (a word which 
means alfo the female devouter) was reported to have 
fwallowed up the natives of Egypt, whofe bodies were 
thrown into her ftreani. During his travels he built 
many places of worfhip, and gave each of them the title 
of Dfaandhufham. The principal rivers of the countries 
through which he paffed, were alfodiftinguiflied by his 
name ; Nahusha being an appellation of the Nile, of 
the Chacjhu or Oxus, of the Vardha or Ifter , and of 
jfcveral others. He returned through India to Miru, 
nut unhappily fell in love with SAcrri,or Fulomaja', 
the confort of Inora, who fecretly refolded on perfed 
fidelity to her lord, and, by the advice of Vrihaspati, 
regent of the planet Jupiter, and preceptor of the Devas, 
promifed Nahusha to favour his addreffes, if he would 
vifit her in a dold, or palanquin, carried on the fhouk 
ders of the holieft Brahmens: he had fufficient influence 
to procure a fet of reverend bearers; but fuch was the 
flOwnefs of their motion, and fo great was his eagernefs 
to fee his beloved, that he faid with impatience to the 
chief of them, Serpe,-Serpe, which has precifely the fame 
fenfe in Sanfcrit and in Latin ; and the fage, little ufed 
to ftiCh an imperative,anfwercd, “Bethylelfa ferpent.” 
Such was tlie power of divine learning, that the; impre¬ 
cation was no fooner pronounced, than the king fell 
on the earth in the fhape of that large ferpent which is ! 
called Ajdgara in Sanfcrit , and Boa by Naturalifts; in 
tfyat ftate of humiliation he found his way to the Black 
Mountains, and glided infearch of prey along the banks' 

Gg* 
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of the Cali ;, but, having once attempted to (Wallow a 
Brahmen deeply learned m the Vedas, he felt a fcorching 
ilamein his throat, and was obliged to difgorge the 
Cage alive, by conta& with whom his own intelle&s, 
which had been obfcured by his fall, became irradiated; 
and he remembered with penitence his crime and its 
pUnifhment, He ceafed from that day to devour human 
creatures, and, having recovered his articulation toge-_ 
ther with his underftanding, he wandered through the 
regions adjacent to the Nile , in fearch of fome holy 
Brahmen , who could prediS the termination of his de¬ 
fer ved mifery: with this view he put many artful ques¬ 
tions,to all whom he met, and at length received in¬ 
formation, that he would be reftored to his priftine fhape 
by the ions of Pandu. He had no refource, therefore, 
■,^Ut;fati£ftce, again traverfed the world, viliting all 
the tumbles and places of pilgrimage, which he had 
ijame^ front himfelf in his more fortunate expedition: 
at laft he came to the fnowy mountains of Himalaya 
where he waited with refignation for the arrival of the 
Pan'davas, whofe adventures arc the fubjeft of Vya- 
sa’s great Epick Poem. 

„ This fable of De'va-nahusha, who is always called 
Deo-naush in the popular dialers, is clearly the fame 
in part with that of Dion ysius, whether it allude to any 
fiiigle perfonage, or to a whole colony; and we fee in 
it the origin of the Grecian fi&ion, that Dionysius 
was fewed up in the Miros , or thigh) of J upiter ; for 
Meru, on which Deva-nahusha refided for a time, 
was the feat of Indra, or Zeus Ombrios: by the way, 
we muft not confound the celeftial Meru with a moun-, 
tain of the fam£ appellation nc&x Cabul, which the na¬ 
tives, according to the late Mr. Forster, ftill call 
jtf<;r-^, and the Hindus, who confider it as a fplinter 
of the heavenly mountain, and fuppofe that the Gods 
occafionally defeend on it, have named Meru-fringa . 
Names # are often fo itrangely corrupted, that we luf- 
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pe£t Deo-naush to be alfo the foylhian monarch, 
called Tanaus by Justin (a), and Taunaris by 
Jorn andes, who conquered AJia, travelled into J ^gypt, 
and gave his name to the river othcrwife called laxartes: 
we have already mentioned Nous as a Greek name of the 
Nile , and the Danube or Ijlhcr was known alfo by that of 
Danufius or Tanais (b); in which points the Purdms 
coincide with Horus, Apollo, Eustathius, and 
Strabo. 

X. The author of the Visva-pracds gives krt account 
of an extraordinary perfonage, named Darda'na'sa* 
who was lineally descended from the great Jamadagni: 
his father Abhaya'na's lived on the banks of the river 
Vitajld , where he conftantly performed a£fcs of devotion, 
explained the Vedas to a multitude of pupils, and was 
chofen by Chitrarat’ha, who, though a V&ifya, 
feigned in that country, as his guru, or fpiritual guide. 
/Young Darda'na'sa had free accefs to the fecret apart¬ 
ments of the palace, where the daughter of the king 
became enamoured of him,and eloped with him through 
fear of detection, carrying away all the jewels and other 
wealth that file could colie£: the lovers travelled from 
hill to hill, and from foreit to foreft, until they reached 
the banks of the Cali , where their property fecure4 
them a happy retreat. Pram6da, a virtuous knd 
\csLrntdBrdhmcn of that country, had a beautiful daugh¬ 
ter, named Pram ad a v , whom Darda'na'sa, with "the 
afl’ent of the prince.fs, took by the hand, that is, married, 
according to the rites prescribed in the Veda ; and his 
amiable qualities gained him fo many adherents,that he 
was at length chofen fovereign of the whole fegion, 
which he governed with mildnefs and wifdom. His 
anceftry and pofterity are thus arranged: 

Jamadagni, 

(a) Lib. 1. Cap. i. and Lib. 2. Cap. 36. 1 

( b ) Evjtath , on Dicnyj . Peritg . y, 298. 
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Iamadagn 


Jamadagni) 
Prdchhias , 
Tt'wnUth , 

J Va/htrdnds, 
Bhunjdnas , 
Crav,nthanas 9 
Abhayajdddnd 


Abhaydnds , 

1 ) viida'na's, 
Vainabhritma 
TecanaSy 
Bha hand >, 
Traiutyanyds , 


The river here named Vitajla, and vulgail) 
is the Hydafpts of the Greeks: a nation who lived on its 
hanks, are called Dardanei $, by Diovysiu* ; and 
t}ie Grecian Dardanus was probably the fame with 
DarWna'sa, who travelled into with main al- 

fociates. We find a race of Trojans m Egypt; a moun¬ 
tain, called anciently Troicus , and now Iora, fiontcd 
Memphis ; and at the foot of it was a place aHuallv 
named Troja , near the JV*/e, fuppofed to have been an 
old iettlcment of Trojans , who had fled from the loiccs 
of MtNtLvus; but Ctesias, who is lather blamtable 
lor credulity than for want of veracity, and molt of 
whofc fables are to be found m the Pur/m >, was of a 
different opinion; foi he aifeiud, according to Diodo¬ 
rus of Sicily, that Troja, in Eigypt, was built by T? ojans , 
wbo had conic from AJfyria under the famed Si win \- 
mis (b ) 9 named Sami'rama' by the ancient Hindu wri¬ 
ters, and this account is confirmed by Hlrodoii*, 
who fays, that a race of Dardanians weic fettled on 
the banks of the rivcrGynfh $,near the 7«^ns,^,wheic 5 
I imagine, Darua'na'sa, and his aflociates, firfl efla- 
blifhed themfclvcs, after their depaiturcfrom India (d). 


EUSTAIHICS, 


(*) Feri«g. v. u, 38. (b) B f a, 

Cd) Iliad, Y. v. at c. 


(0 B. 1. C. 189. 
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Kustathius, in his comment on,the Periegefs, d if- , 
tinguifiies the Dardaneis from the Dardanoi, making the 
firit an Indian , and the fecond a Trojan , race (a;) but 1 
it Teems probable, that both races had a common ori¬ 
gin : when Homer gives the -Trojans-the title of Mere- 
plans,, he alludes to their eaftern origin from the bor¬ 
ders of Meru ; the very name of king Merops being 
no other than Me'rupa, or fovereign of that moun¬ 
tainous region. 

XL We come now to a perfon of a different cha¬ 
racter; not a prince or a hero, but a bard, whofe life , 
is thus described in the Visvafdra . On the banks of the 
Cali dwelt a Brahmen , whofe name was • 

nas; a fage rigoroufly devout, {killed in the learning 
of the Vedas , and firmly attached to the worfliip of 
Heri ; but, having no male iffue, he was lorigdifconfo- 
late, and made certain oblations to the Ood,$thich 
proved acceptable; fo that his wife Sa'nckiti became 
Regnant, after fhe had tailed part of the charu, ot 
cake of rice, which had been offered: in due time fhe 
was delivered of a beautiful boy, whom the Brahmens , 
convened at the jdtacarma , or ceremony on his birth, 
unanimoiifly.agreed to name Heridatta, or given by 
the divinity. When the fanfedra , or inftitution of a 
Brahmen , was completed by his in veil it tire with the fa- 
cerdotal firing, and the term of his fludentffiip in the 
Veda was pall, his parents urged him to enter into the 
fecond order, or that of a married man; but he raiiinto' 
•the woods, and palled imutediately into the fourth or¬ 
der, declaiming all woi Idly connections, and wholly de¬ 
voting Jiimfelf to Vishnu : he continually pra£tifed 
the famadhiyoga^QX union with the Deity by contemplation* 
fixing his mind fo intenfely on Qod, that hi$ vital 
foul • Teemed concentrated in the Brahma-rand hr a, or 

pineal 

\ , , 

A 

> 

(a) Of AwfSaiwir, ’I^xok o \ ptvroi AafSxvo*, TfgiV&r, 

4 I'ujiatk, ou Vionyf, v, 11, 38, 
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pineal gland, while bis animal faculties were fufpended, 
but his body ftili uncorrupted, till the reflux of the 
fpirits put them again in motion ; a ftate, in which 
the Hindus aflert, that fome Yogis have remained for 
years, antf^the fanciful gradations of which are mi¬ 
nutely deftribed in the Yoga-fajlra , and even delineated*_ 
in the figures called Shatchacra^ under the emblems of 
lotos-flowers with different numbers of petals, according 
to the Tuppofed ftations of the foul in her myftical af* 
cejit. From, this habit of merging all his vital Jpiriis 
in the idea of the Supreme Being, Heridatta was 
nabied Li'na'su ; a name, which the people repeated 
with eathufiafm ; and he became the guru^ or fpiritual 
d]r^%ir, of the whole nation *. he then rambled over 
tile,,, c$?ih, iinging and dancing, like a man in a 
glpnfjlhe fang no hvmns, except thofe which 
h)i^fell,J^4veompofed; ani hence it came, that all 
oldeigjiyAiii were negle&cd, while thofe of Lina'su 
alone were committed to memory from his lips, and ^ 
acquired unjverfal celebrity. Other particulars of hit 
life are mentionedin ihePurdnas, where fragmentsof his 
poetry are, moil probably, cited: Jshave no doubt, 
that he was the fame perfon with the Lincjs of the 
Greeks; and,if. his hymns can be recovered, they will 
be curious at leaft, if not inftruftive. Lina'su was 
the eighth in defeent from the fage Bharadwa'- 
ja, Whihm ; fome call the fon of Vrihaspati, or the 
regent of Jupiter : he is faid to have married at an 
advanced age, by the fpecial comtoand of Heri, and 
five of his defccodants are nanied in the following pc-* 

digrie. 

J1 hah a d*#* j a, Lec'hdyands , 

Cdrijhdyands^ - Li'na'su, or Lindyand$ % 

fijhdmydyands, Caundayands , 10. 


# 


Qaurivdyandi) 
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Gaurivdyands , 
Catundyands , 5, 
Bhritydyands, 
Sic'hdydnds , 


Mdfhdyandis, 
Cdmaciyanas , 
Sane'haldy anas, 
Cdsucdyands, 


XII. The tale of Lubdhaca relates both to the mo¬ 
rals and agronomy of the Hindus, and is conftantly re¬ 
cited by the Brahmens on th tnigkt of Siva, which falls 
on the fourteenth of Magda, or of P'hdlgun , according 
as the month begins from the oppofition or from the 
conjun&ion. 


Lubdhaca was defeended from the race of Palli, 
and governed all the tribes of Cirdtas: he was violent 
and cruel, addifted paflionately to the pleafures of the 
chace, killing innocent bcafts without pity, and eating 
their flefli without remorfe. On the Jowrtct'n&h lunar 
day of the dark half of P'hdlgun , he had found no game 
in the foreft; and at fun-fet, faint with hunger, he rov¬ 
ed alon'g the banks of the Crijhnd, ftill earneftly look* 
ing f6r Tome animal whom he might fhoot: at the be¬ 
ginning of night he afeended a Bilva-irte, which is 
confecrated to Maha'de'va, whofe emblem had been 
.fixed under it near a fpring of water; and, with a hope 
of difeeming fome head through the branches, he tore 
off the leaves, which dropped on the linga, fprmkfftig 
it with dew; fo that he performed facred rites to the 
God, .without intending any aft of religion. In the 
firit watch of the night a large male antelope caine to 
1 the fpring; and' Lubdhaca, hearing the found which 
he made in drinking, fixed'his arrow, and to6k aim at 
the place whence the noife proceeded; when the ani¬ 
mal, being endued by Siva with fpeech and intelleft> 
told him, that he had made an affignation with a be¬ 
loved female, and requefted him to wait with patience 
till the next day, on which he promi fed to return i 
the mighty hunter was foftened, and, though nearly 

famiftteaj; 
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familhed, permitted the antelope to depart,.having fir ft 
exa&ed an oath, that he would perform his engage- 
' menu Afemale antelope, one of Kis conlorts, came 
in the fecond watch to drink at the fpring; who was in 
like manner allowed to cfcape, on her folemn promiff, 
that flie wbuld return^ when fhc had committed her 
helplefs young to,the care of a fitter; and thus, in the 
third and fourth watches, two other females were re¬ 
leafed for a time on pretences nearly fimilar, and on 
Similar promifes. So many acts of tender benevolence 
in fo trying a fituation, add the rites to Maha'de'va, 
which accompanied them from watch to watch, though 
with a different intention, were pleating to the God, 
who enlightened the mind of Lubdhaca, and railed in 
him (emus thoughts on the cruelty of flaying the inno¬ 
cent for the gratification of his appetite: at early dawn 
he r&urjaed to his manfion, and, having told his fa¬ 
mily th$ adventure of the night, afked whether, if he 
fhould kill the antelopes, they would participate his 
guilt, but they difeiaimed any ihare in it, and ihfifted, 
that, although it was his duty to provide them with 
fuftenance, the puniihmcnt of fin muft fall on him 
folely.. The faithful and amiable beaft at that moment 
approached him, with his three conforts and all his little 
ones,defiring to be the firft vi&im; but Lubdhaca ex¬ 
claimed, that he would never hurthisfriend and his guide 
to the path of happinefs, applauded them for their ftritfc 
:;pbfervancc of their promifes, and bade them return to 
; the woods,into which he intimated a defign of following 
them as a hermit: his words were no fooner uttered, 
^than a celeftial car defeended with a meffenger from 
JSjva, by whofe order the royal convert and the .whole 
family ojF antelopes were foon wafted, with radiant and 
ifoeotruptabte bodies, to the ftarry regions, fanned by 
%&ve»iy nymphs, as they rofc, and fhaded by genii, 

*; 'wS^-tfeld umbrellas, while a chorus of etherial fong- 
•^ll^hanted^the praifes of tendernefs to living crea- 
'^pifol^and a rigorous adherence to truth. Lubdhaca 
;.y 3 1 was 
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was appointed regent of Sirius, which is called. the, 
yoga (tar; his body is chiefly in our Greater Dog, i 
. and his arrow feems to extend from (3 in that alterifm 
to jt in the knee of Orion, the three ftars in whofe \ 
neck are the lunar manfion Mrigafiras, or the head of 
the male antelope , who is reprefented looking round at 
the archer; the three ftars in the belt are the females, 
and thofe in the fword, their young progeny; Maha- 
df/va, that he might be near his favourites, placed ■ 
himfelf, it is faid, in the next lunar manlion A'rdra , his 
head being the bright ftar in the fhoulder of Orion, 
and his body including thofe in the arm with (everal 
l'maller ftars in the galaxy. The Ion of Lubdhaca 
fucceeded him on earth, and his lineal defendants yet 
reign, fays the author of the Pur (in, on the delightful 
banks of the Crijhna . 

This legend proves a very material faB, that the; 
Pallis and Cirdtas were originally the fame people; it 
feems to indicate a’ reformation in dome of the religious 
tenetsand habitsof the nations bordering on th zCrijhnd; , 
and the whole appears conneded with the famous 
Egyptian period regulated by the heliacal riling of Si¬ 
rius : the river here mentioned I fuppofe to be the 
fmallar Crijhna, or the Sir is of the ancients, fo n$med, 
as well as the province of Sire, from the word Stir, 
which means a dog, fays Mr. Bruce, in the language of 
that country. The conftcliations of Orion and the 
two Dogs point at a funiiar (lory differently told; but 
the name of Lubdhaca feems changed by the Greeks 
into Labdacus: for fince, like the ancient Indians, 
they, applied to their new fculements the hiftory and 
fables of their primitive country, they reprefent Labda^ 
cus as the grandfcn of Cadmus, the fon of Polydo* 
rus, (for fo they were pleafed to difguife the name*) 
and the father of Laius: now Cadmus* as we have 
jhown, was Cardame'swara, or MauaWva, and BcM 
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lYdor’us, or Polyuptus, was Pallidatta, the gift 
of the national god Palli or NairriL', As to Labdacus, 
he died inThe flower of his age, or disappeared, fay the 
Hindus, and Was tranflated into heaven; but, during his 
Minority, the reigns of government were held by Lycus, 
A Ton of Nycteus, or Nactun-chara : he was fuc- 
ceeded by Lai us, which, like Pali, means a htrdfman 
or Jhepherd; for XuU, Xua, and x«w, fignify herds and 
flocks; and thus we find a certain Laius, who had a 
fan Bucolioi*, andagrandfon Phialus, both which 
names have a reference to pajhire , for the Shepherds 
were called by the Greeks Ay£Xa*o», and Agelaia was 
fyndnymotis with Pallas. The Ton of Laius wsfs 
CEmPuis, with whole dreadful misfortune, as we inti- 
mated in the firft fe&ion,the Hindus are not unacquaint¬ 
ed, though they mention his undefigned inceft in a 
different manner, and fay, that Yogabrashta', whom 
they defcribe as a flagitious woman, entered into the 
fervice of fome cowherds, after the miferable death of 
her fon MahaVra, or th efGreat Hero , by Lina'su, 
i the fon of Lubdhaca, who was defcended from Pal- 
: the whole dory feems to have been Egyptian , 
though transferred by the Greeks to Thebes in their own 
country. 


*■' XlII. The laft piece ofhiftory, mixed with anaftro- 
logical fable, which I think it ufeful to add, becaufe 
fit relates to Barbara , is the legend of Da'sarat’ha, 
4 dr the monarch, xuhoje car had borne him to ten regions , 
pr to the eight points, the zenith, and the nadir: it 
is told both in the Bhawijhya Pur an and the Brdhmdnda . 
;,He was defcended from Su'rya, or He'li, which is 
’ a name of thft Sun in Greek and in Sanfcrit : one of his 
the great Rachu, had conquered the feven 
or tfre whole earth, and VjsWnu became in- 
tlie perfon of his fon Ra'machandra. It 
in the reign of Dasaratha, that Sani, hav- 
the lunar man lion Crtitled, or the Pleiads, 
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was entering the Hyads, which the Hindus call Rolling 
and that paflage of Saturn is diftmguifhed by the ap¬ 
pellation of Sacata-bheddi or the feftion of the wain . 
an univerfal drought having reduced the country to the. 
deepeft diftrefs, and a total depopulation of it being 
apprehended, the king fuimnoned all his aftrologers and 
philofophers, who aferibed it folely to the unfortunate 
paflage of the malignant planet; and Vasisht’ha 
added, that, unlefs the monarch himfelf would attack 
Sani, as he ftrongly advifed, neither In dr a nor Bra'h- 
ma himfelf could prevent the conti nuance of thedrought 
for twelve years. Dasarat’ha that inftant afeended 
his miraculous car of pure gold, and placed himfelf at 
the entrance of Rohini , blazing like his progenitor the 
Sun, and drawing his bow, armed with the tremendous 
arrow Sanhdrdjlra, which attra&s all things with irrefifti- 
blc violence : Sani, the /low-moving child of Su'rya, 
tireffed in a blue robe , crowned with a diadem , having four 
arms, holding a bow , a fpiked weapon , and a cimeter^ 
(thus-he is described in one verfej difeerned his formi¬ 
dable opponent from the latl degree of Critlicd , and 
rapidly defeended into the land of Barbara^ which burlt 
into a flame, while he concealed himfelf far under 
ground. The hero followed him; and his legions, 
marching to his afliftance, perilhed inthe burning lands; 
but Sani was attrafted by the rnagnetick force of the 
Sanhardjlra , and, after a vehement confli6t* was over¬ 
powered by Dasarat’iia, who compelled him to prO- 
mife, that he never more would attempt topafs through 
the wain of Rdhini: the vi&or then returned to his pa¬ 
lace, and the regent of the planet went to San i-Jl'hdn 
in Barbara , while the ground, on which he had fought, 
afiurfied a red hue. The Hindu allroiogcrs fay, that 
Sani has hitherto performed his promife, but that, in , 
four or five years, he will approach fo nearly to Rohini 
that great mifehief may be feared from fa noxious i 
planet, who lias nothing in this age to apprehend from 
a hero in a felf-moving car with an irrefiftible weapon ;. 
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they add, that Mangala, or Mars, the child of 
P&it’tnvi, has alfp been prevented from traverfing 
the waggon of Rohtni , but that Vrihaspati, Sucra, 
.and Bn oh a,’ or Jupiter , Venus , and Mercury , pafs it 
Freeiy and innocently, while it is the conftant path of 
$6ma, or the Moon, of whom the beautiful Rdhinl , or 
Aldebtrhdn , is the favourite confort. 

The hiftory of Dasarat’h being immediately con- 
nefited with that of Ra'maciiandra, and confequently 
of the firft colonies who fettled in India , it may pro¬ 
perly conclude this third fe&ion, which has been con¬ 
fined to the demigods and fages, who diftinguifhed 
themfelves in the countries “bordering on the Nile of 
Ethiopia /and, whatever may be thought of fome ety¬ 
mological ' conjeBures,y^bxth I have generally confirmed 
by fatefs and circumfiances, it has been proved, I truft, 
by pofitive evidence, that the ancient Indians were ac¬ 
quainted with thofe countries, with the courfe of that 
celebrated river, and with Mi fra, or Egypt. 


REMARKS 
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REMARKS 

ON THE PRECEDING ESSAY\ 


By the PRESIDENT. 

S INCE I am perfuaded, gentlemen, that the learned 
Efj'ay on Egypt and the Nile, which you have juft 
attentively heard, has afforded you equal delight with that 
which 1 have myfelf received from it, I cannot refrain 
from endeavouring to incrcafc your fatisfadion,by Con- 
felling openly, th^t I have at length abandoned the 
greatefl part of that natural diftruft, and incredulity, 
which had taken poifeffion of my mind, before I had 
examined the fourcesfrom which our excellent affociate, 
Lieutenant Wiuord, has drawn fo great a variety of 
new and inrerefling opinions. Having lately read,again 
and again, both alone, and with a Pandit , the numerous 
original palfages in the Puranas , and other Sanfcrit 
books, which the writer of the dilfertation adduces in 
fupport of his aflertions, I am happy in bearing tjeifti- 
mony to hi s perfed good faith,and general accuracy,both 
in his extrads, and in the tranfiations of them; nor 
fhould I decline the trouble of annexing literal verfions 
them all, if our Third Volume were not already filled 
with a fufficient ftore of curious and (my own part 
being excepted j of valuable papers. there are two, 
however, of Mr. Wilford’s extracts from the Pura- 
nas, which deferve a verbal tranflation ; and I, there¬ 
fore, exhibit them word for word, with a full convic¬ 
tion of their genuinenefs and antiquity. 

The firft of them is a little poem, in the form of the 
hymns aferibed to Orpheus, in ptaife of the Ntld, 
which all the Brahmens allow to be a (acred river in 
Cujkadmp, and which we may confidently pronounce 
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to be the Nile : it is taken from the Scanda-purdn , and 
fuppofed to be the corapolition of Visva'mitra, the 
father of Sacontajla', with whofe life you are well 
acquainted: 

1. 44 Cdli, Cnjhnd , like wife Nila'; ' Syamd , Cald y 
44 and Afitd alfo : Anja-ndbha and 'Sydmald : Mecha- 
44 cd too, and Pdvani ; 

< * 

2, 44 Aghahd and Mccfhadd. —Thefe twelve profpe- 
rous names of the Cdlica , in whatever receptacle of 

44 water 

g. 44 A man fhall repeat at the time of bathing, he 
44 $iall gain the fruit of an ablution in the Cali. No 
44 dream on earth is equal to the river Cdli> as a giver 
44 of increafe to virtue. • 

4. 44 He, who has bathed in her Jlream , is wholly 
44 releafed from the murder of a Brahmen , and every 
44 other crime : they, who have been offenders in 
44 .the highcli degree, are purified by her , and con- 
44 fequently who have committed rather inferior 
46 fins. 

^ % * 

5. * 4 They, who have arrived on the bank of the 
44 river Cdlt y are indubitably releafed from fin; and 
44 even by a fight of the river Cdl\ an aflfemblage of 
44 crimes is quite effaced : 

s. 

; 6. ** But to declare the fruit gained by bathing in her 
44 watery is impofiible even for Brahma. Thefe de- 
Jitful afid exquifite names whatever men 

J P $halI : repeat, even they are confidered as duly 
jhed in the river Cd$: conftaotly, therefore, mult 
be reheated with all 3 bo/hbk attention. 0 


Here 
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Here I mu(l obferve, that the couplets of the Veda, 
which our learned friend has quoted at the beginning 
of his Efiay, are in a fimilar (train to thofe of Visva'- 
mitra j nor have a doubt of their authenticity, becaufe 
the fifth line is clearly in a very ancient dialed, and the 
original ends in the manner of the Hindu Scripture, 
with a repetition of the two laft words; but either we 
niuft rejed a redundant fy liable in the concluding verfe, 
(though fuch a redundance often occurs in the Veda.)or 
we mult give a different verfion of it. The line is 

Sitdfitasamayogdt par am ydii naniveHate , 

which may thus be rendered ; ee By whofe union of 
64 white and dark azure waters, a mortal, who bathes 
44 in them , attains the Moll. High, from whofe prefence 
44 he returns not to this terrejtnal manfion 

Of th<5 lecond paffage, from the Padma-purdn, the 
following tranflation is minutely exad *. 

1. 66 To Satyavarman, that fovereign of the 
44 whole earth, were born three fons; the eldeft, Sher- 
“ ma ; then, C’harma; and, thirdly , JyA'puTrby 
u name: 

a. 44 They were all men of good morals, excellent 
44 in virtue and virtuous deeds, (killed in the ule of 
44 weapons to ftrike with or to be thrown; brave men, 
44 eager for vidory in battle." 

3. 44 But Satvavarman, being continually de* 
il lighted with devout meditation, and feeing his fon» 
44 fit for dominion, laid upon them the burden of go*' 
44 vernment, ' 


in 
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4. 44 Whilfl He remained honoring and fatisfving the 
<4 Gods, and priefts, and kine. One day by the ati of 
“ deftiny, the king, having drunk mead, 

5. 66 Became fenfelefs, and lay afleep naked : then 
<c was he feen by C’iiarma, and by him were his two 
44 brothers called, 

6. 44 To whom he / aid: What now has befallen ?' 
u In what, ftate is this our fire ? By thofe two was 
44 he hidden with clothes, and called to his fbnfes again 
44 and again. 

7. ‘ 4 Having recovered his intellcft, and perfe&Iy 
“.knowing what had paffed, he curfed C’harma, fay- 
" ing ; Thou fhalt be the fervant of fervants; 

8. tc And) fincc thou waft a laugher in theirprefence,' 
44 from laughter fhait thou acquire a name. Then he 
“ gave to S11 erma the wide domain on the fouth of the 
44 fnowy mountain, 

9. 45 And to JvaVl n he gave ail on the north of the 
4t fnowy mountain ; but he, by the power of religious 
44 contemplation, attained fupreme blifs.” 

Xow von will probably think, that even the concife- 
and fimplicity of this narrative are excelled by the 
Mojaick relation of the fame adventure y but, whatever 
may he our opinion of the old Indian flyle, this extract 
moll clearly proves, that the Satyavkata, or Satya- 
y^AMAN y of the pur dm was the lame perfonage (as it 
lias been afferted in a former publication) with the Noah 
of Scripture, and we confequemly fix the utmoft limit 
bf Hindu Chronology; nor can it be with rcafon inferred 
from the identity of tbeftories, that the divine legiflator 

borrowed 
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borrowed any part of his work from the Egyptians : he 
was deeply verfed, no doubt, in all their learning, fuch 
as it was; but he wfote What he knew to be truth itfclf, 
independently of their tales, in which truth was blended 
with fables; and their age was not fo remote from the 
days of the Patriarch, but that every occurrence in his 
life might naturally have been preierved by traditions 
from father to fon. 

We may now be aflured, that the old Hindus had a 
knowledge of Mifr and of the Nile; that the legends of 
Cepheus and Cassiopeia (to fclect one example out 
of many) were the fame with thofe of Cape'ya and 
Ca'syapi ; that Perseus and Andromeda were no 
other than P a'rasica and Antarmada*; and that Lord 
Bacon, whom, with all his faults, (and grievous faults 
they were,) we may juftly call the great architect- of the 
temple of knowledge, concluded rightly, that the Mytho¬ 
logy of tlje Greeks , which their oldelt writers do n<u 
pretend to have invented, was no more than a light, air, 
which had paffed from a more ancient people into the 
flutes of the Grecians, and which they modulated into 
fuch defcants as bell Tinted their fancies and the date of 
their new fettlements: but we mult ever attend to 
the diftinftion between evidence and conjecture ; and I 
am not yet fully fadslied with many parts of Mr. 
Wilford’s Eflay, which are founded on fo uncertain 
a bafis as conjectural Etymology; though I readily ad¬ 
mit, that his etymologies are always ingenious, often 
ptaulible, and may hereafter, perhaps, be confirmed by 
hiftorical proof. Let me conclude thefe remarks with 
applying to Him the words of the memorable writer 
whom I have jult named, and with exprefling an opi¬ 
nion, in which I have no doubt of your concurrence, 
“ That, with perfevering induftry, and with. J’erupulous 
“ attention to genealogies, monuments, inferiptions, 
** names and titles, derivations of words, traditions and 

archives, fragments of hiftory, and Scattered paffa- 

H b 2 “ 
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u ges from rare books on very different fubje&s, be 
“ has preferved a venerable tablet from theJhipwreck of 
<6 time; a work, operofe and painful to the author, but 
M extremely delightful to his readers, and highly dc~ 
“ ferving their grateful acknowledgments,” 


XIV. 
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A 

DESCRIPTION 

OF THE 


PLAN UTEA, 

By Dr. ROXBURGH. 

I, HPHE Maduga of the Gentws , and Plafo of the 
**• Ilortus Malabaricus ,* is a middle hzed, or 
rather a large, tree, not very common on the low¬ 
lands of this coaft, but much more fo up amongft the 
mountains: it calls its leaves during the cold fcafon; 
they come out again with the flowers about the 
months of March and April , and the feed is ripe in 
June or July. 

'TitUNi^irreguiar, generally a little crooked, covered 
with alb-coloured, fpongy, thick, {lightly fcabrous 
bark, the middle lirata of which contain a red juice 
hereafter to be mentioned. 

Branches very irregularly bent in various direflions $ 
young {hoots downy. 

Leaves alternate, fpreading, threed, from eight to fix- 
teen inches long. Leaflets emarginated, or rounded 
at the apex,leathery ?ai.iove fhining and pretty fmooth, 
below {lightly hoary, entire: the pair are obliquely 
oval, from four to {even inches long, and from three 
to four and a half broad; the exterior one inverfe 
hearted, or, in other words, tranfverfely oval, and 
conlidcrably larger than the lateral. 


Common 


The Butea Frondo/a of Kofnic. 
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• Common Petiole round, when young, downy, the 
length of the leaflets. * 

Stipules of the Petiole fmall, recurved, downy. 

•-of the Leaflets awled. 

Raceme terminal, axillary, and form tuberofities over 
the naked woody branchlets, Handing in every direc¬ 
tion, rigid, covered with a foft greeniih purple down. 

Flowers Papilionaceous, pendulous, pedicelled, fafei- 
died, large, their ground of a beautiful deep red, 
{haded with orange and filver-coloured down, which 
gives them a molt elegant appearance. 

r * 

Pedicels round, about an inch long, articulated near 
the apex, and covered with the fame greenifh vel¬ 
vet-like down. 

Bracts, one below the infertion of each pedicel, lanced, 
falling, two fimilar but fmaller, preffing on the Calyx, 
falling alfo. 

Calyx : Perianth belled, leathery, two-lipped, upper 
lip large, fcarce emarginated ; under three-toothed, 
covered with the fame dark green down that the ra¬ 
ceme and pedicels are covered with, withering. 

Corol : 

. Banner reflected, egged, pointed, very little longer^ 
than the wings. 

Wings afeending, lanced, the length of the keel. 
Keel below two parted, afeending, large, mooned, 
fhe length o^he wings and banner. 

Stamens : filaments one and nine, afeending in a regu¬ 
lar femicircle, about as long as the corol. 

Anthers equal, linear, erefl. 


Pistil : 
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Pistil*. Germ fhort,thick, pedicellcd, lanced, downy. 
Style afcending, a little larger than the filaments. 
Stigma fmall s glandulous. 

Pericarp, legume pedicclled, large, pendulous, all, 
but the apex wl^ere the feed is lodged, leafy, downy, 
about fix inches long by two broad, never opening 
of itfelf. 

Seed one, lodged at the point of the legume, oval, much 
comprelfed, fmooth, brown, from an inch and a quar¬ 
ter to an inch and a half long, and about one broad. 

From natural fiffurcs, and wounds made in the bark 
of this tree, during the hot fcafon, there lffues a ntoft 
beautiful red juice, which foon hardens into a ruby-co¬ 
loured brittle aftringent gum : but it foon lofes its beau¬ 
tiful colour, if expofed to the air : to preferve the co¬ 
lour, it mud be gathered as foon as it becomes hard, 
and kept clofely corked up in a bottle. 

• 

This gum, held in a flame of a candle, fwells and 
burns away flowly, without fmell or the leaf! flame, into 
a coal, and then into fine light white afhes: held in the 
mouth it foon diffolves; it tafles itrongly, but limply, 
aftringent; heat does not {'often if, but rather renders it 
more brittle; pure water diffolves it pcrfe&ly} the folu- 
tion is of a deep red colourj it is in a great meafurp 
loluble in fpirits, hut this folution is paler, and a little 
turbid; the watery folution alfo becomes turbid when fpi- 
• rit is added, and* the fpirituous more clear by the addi¬ 
tion of water; diluted vitriolic acid renders both folu- 
tions turbid, mild cauftic vegetable alkali changes the 
colour of the watery folution to a clear deep fiery 
red :* the fpirituous it alfo deepens, butm a lefs degree: 

Sal 

* With an alkalized dcco&ion of this gum, I tried to dye cotton 
doth prepared with alum, with fugar of lead, and with a folution, of 

tin 
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Sal Martis changes the watery folution into a good 
durable ink. 

Thefe are, I think, proofs that a very fin all pro¬ 
portion of rdin is prefent in this fubftance: in this it 
differs effentially from the gum reftn called Kino, or 
Gummi rubrum ajlringens, which the Edinburgh College 
has taken into their materia medica (I have ufed the 
recent gum in making my experiments, which may 
make fome difference) ; but as this can be moll per- 
feftly dilfolved in watery menflrua, it may prove of 
ufe where a fpirituous folution of the former (being 
the moft complete) cannot be fo properly administered, 
consequently it may prove a valuable acquifition alio. 

Infufions of the flowers, either frefh or dried, dyed 
cotton cloth, previoufly impregnated with a folution of 
alum or alum and tartar, of a moft beautiful bright yel¬ 
low, which was more or lefs deep according to the 
flrength of the infufion : a little alkali added to the infu- 
iion, changes it to a deep reddifh orange ; it then dyed 
unprepared cotton cloth of the fame colour, which the 
leaft acid changes to a yellow or lemon: thefe beautiful 
colours J have not been able to render perfectly per¬ 
manent, 

Ampngft numberlefs experiments, I expreffed a quan¬ 
tity of the juice of the frefh flowers, which was diluted 
with alum water, and rendered perfe&ly clear by depu¬ 
ration : it was then evaporated by the heat of the fun,* 
into a foft extract; this proves a brighter water-colour 
than any gamboge I have met with; it is one year 
fince I firft ufed it, and it remains bright. 



Infufions 


tin t *i aqua regia, but the reds produced thereby were bad: that where 
alusn was employed, was the befl. 
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Infufions of the dried flowers yielded me an extraft 
very little, if any thing, inferior to the laft mentioned; 
they yield alfo a very fine durable yellow lake, and all 
thefe in a very large proportion. 

The Lac infe^are frequently found on the Tmall 
branches and the petioles of the leaves of this tree : 
whether the natural juices of its bark contribute to im¬ 
prove the colour of their red colouring matter, I cannot 
fay ; it would require a fet of experiments accurately. 
made on fpecimens of lac gathered from the various 
trees it is found on, at the fame time and as nearly as 
poffible from the fame place, to determine this point. 

I do not find that the natives make anv ufe of the 
gum or flowers, although they promife to be valuable, 
the former as a medicine, and the latter as a pigment 
and dying drug. 

II. TJutea Superba,* Tig a Mad tig a of the GctUoos , 
is a very large twining Ihrub, a native of die moun¬ 
tains. Flowering dine, the beginning of the hot 
fcafon. 

Root fpindle-form, very large. 

Stem twining, as thick as, or thicker than, a man’s leg, 
woody, very long, running over large trees. Bark, 
afli-coloured, pretty fmooth. 

» 

Branches like the ftem, but final!, and with a fmoother 
bark. 

X,eaves alternate, tlirccd, remote, very large. 

Leaflets 


* “So named bv Pr. Ron burgh. 
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Leaflets downy, in other refpefts as in Bulea Frondoja , 
but greatly larger: the exterior one is generally 
about twenty inches long, and broad in proportion, 
the lateral fomewhat lefs. 

Racemes as in the former, but muclyitarger. 

Flowers alfo the fame, only much larger, and more 
numerous. 

Calyx divided as the other, but the divifions longer, 
and much more pointed. 

Corol the fame. 

Legumes and feed as in the former, but rather larget. 

When this fpecies is in full flower, I do not think the 
vegetable world offers a more gaudy fliow : the flowers 
are incomparably beautiful, very large, and ver} r -nume¬ 
rous ; the colours arc fo exceedingly vivid, that my belt 
painter has not been able, with his utmoft (kill, to 
come any thing like near their brightnefs. 

From fiffures, &c. in the bark, the fame fort of 
ruby-coloured aftringent gum exudes : the flowers alfo 
yield the fame beautiful yellow dye and pigment. 


Dr. Rox&vrgh’s Defcription of the Nerium TirMorum would 
have been fubjoined ; but (he publication of it is delayed, until the 
Society have been favoured with the refult of his father experiments. 
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ON THE 

MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO 

\ 

AT AMBORI . 

By Lieutenant Coionxl CLAUDE MARTIN, 

I PRESENT the Society with a Ihort defcription of 
the procefs obferved in the culture and manufa&ure 
of Indigo in this part of India. The Ambore diftrift is 
comprifed within a range of furrounding hills of amode- 
rate height. The river Pallar, declining from its appa¬ 
rent foutherly dire&ion, enters this diftrift about three 
miles from the eaft.ward, Vafhes the Ambore Pettah , a 
fmall neat village, diftant three miles to the fouthward 
of.the fort of that name, fituated in a beautiful valley; 
the fkirts of the hills covered with the Paltneria and 
Date trees, from the produce of which a confiderable 
quantity of coarfe fugar is made ; this trad is fertilized 
by numerous rills of water conduded from the river 
along the margin of the heights, and throughout the in- 
'termcdiate extent: this element being conveyed in theft? 
artificial canals (three feet deep,) affording a pure and 
cryftal current of excellent water for the fupply of the 
Rice-fields, Tobacco, Mango, and Cocoa-nut, planta¬ 
tions ; the higheft fituated lands affording Indigo, ap¬ 
parently without any artificial watering, and attaining 
maturity at this feafon notwithftanding theintenfenefs of 
the heat, the thermometer under cover of a tent rifing 
to too, and out of it to .120; the plant affording even 
in the dried fpots good foliage, although more luxu¬ 
riant in moifter fituations. I am juft returned from ex¬ 
amining the manufacture of this article. Firft, the 
plant is boiled in earthen pots of about eighteen 
inches diameter, difpofed on the ground in excavated 

ranges, 
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ranges, from twenty to thirty feet long, and one broad, 
according to the number ufed. When the boiling pro* 
cefs hasextra&ed all the colouring matter afcertainable 
by the colour exhibited, the extraft is immediately 
poured into an adjoining fmall jar fixed in the ground 
for its reception, and is thence laded ij/fmall pots into 
larger jars difpofed on adjoining higher ground, being 
firft filtered through a cloth; the jar, when three-fourths 
full, is agitated with a fplit bamboo extended into a 
Circle, of a diameter from thirteen to twenty inches, the 
hoop twilted with a fort of coarfe ftraw, with which the 
manufacturer proceeds to beat or agitate the extract, un¬ 
til a granulation of the fecula takes place, the operation 
continuing nearly for the fpacc of three-fourths of an 
hour; a preciptant, compoied of red earth and water, 
in the quantity of four quart bottles, is poured into the 
jar, which after mixture is allowed to ffand the whole 
night, and in the morning the fuperincumbent fluid is 
drawm off through three or four apertures perforated in 
the fide of the jar in a vertical direction, the lowed 
reaching to within five inches of the bottom, iufficient 
to retain the fecula, which is carried to the houfes, and 
dried in bags. 

This is the whole of the procefs recurred to in this 
part/Which, I think, if adopted in Bengal, might in no 
fmall degree fuperfede the neceflity of railing great and 
expenfive buildings, in a word, fave the expenditure 
of fo much money in dead flock, before they can 
make any Indigo in the European method; to which I 
ibave t^add, that Indigo thus obtained poffefies a very 
'films quality. 

> &s I think thefc obfervations may be ufcfui to the 
mantiifa8urer| ; in Bengal , I could wifh to fee them 
Jfcted in the^Tranfadions of the Afiatick Society. 

Amborr , 

2 d April , 1791. 
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EXTRACT OF A TREATISE 

ON T l J S 


MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO, 

By Mr. De COSSIGNY. 


hS # | 'HIS experiment (the Indian procefs) infallibly 
44 fhows, that Indigo may be produced by dif- 
44 ferent methods, and how much it h> to be regretted 
44 that the European artifts fhould remain conftantly 
46 wedded to their method or routine , without having 
yet made the ncceffary inquiries towards attaining 
44 perfection. Many travellers on the coafl of Coro - 
44 man del having been ftruck with the apparent lira- 
44 plicity of the means ufed by the Indians in prepar- 
44 ing Indigo, from having feen their artiits employed 
44 _in the open air with only earthen jars, and from not 
44 having duly examined and weighed the extent of the 
44 detail of their procefs, apprehended that it is cfFefted 
44 by eafier means than with the large vats of mafonry 
44 and the machinery employed by Europeans: but 
44 they have been greatly millakcn, the whole appearing 
44 a delufive conclufion from the following obfervation, 
44 viz. that one man can, in the European method oi 
46 manufa&mc, bring to ifi'uc one vat containing fifty 
44 bundles of plant, which, according to their nature 
44 and quality, may afford from ten to thirty pounds 
46 of Indigo ; whereas, by the Indian procefs, one em- 
44 ployed during the fame time would probably only 
44 produce one pound of Indigo : the European method 
44 is therefore the moft fimplc, as well as every art whew 
44 machinery is ufed inftead of manual labour.” 


NOTE . 


XVI, 


Experience alone rauft decide between the oppofitc opinions of Cold 
nei Marti# and M. be Cossxcnt. 
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DISCOURSE THE NINTH , 

\ 

X ON' TH 


HE 


ORIGIN and FAMILIES of NATIONS. 

i 

Delivaed 23 d February , J792. 

By the PRESIDENT. 

Y OU have attended, gentlemen, with fo much in¬ 
dulgence to my difeourfes on the five Afiatick 
nations,and on the various tribes dtablifhed along their 
fevcral borders, or interfperfed over their mountains, 
that 1 cannot but flatter myfelf with ah aflurance of 
being heard with equal attention, while I trace to one 
centre the three great families from which thofe 
nations appear to have proceeded, and then hazard a 
few conjectures on the different courfes which they may 
be fuppofed to have taken toward the countries in 
which we find them fettled at die dawn of all. genuine 
hiftoryv 


Let us begin with a fhojt review of the propofitions, 
to which we have gradually been led, and feparate fuch 
as are morally certain from fuch as are only probable: 
that the firlt race of Per■ fians and Indians , to whom we 
may add the Romans and Greeks , the Goths , and the old 
Egyptians oxEthiops , originally {poke the fame language, 
and profdfed the fame popular faith, is capable, in my 
bumble opinion, of incontettible proof; that the Jews 
and Arabs, th sAjyriant, or fecond Perjian race, thepeo- 

pie 
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pie who fpoke Syriack , and a numerous tribe of Ahyjfi - 
nians , ufed one primitive dialeft, wholly diftin6tfrom 
the idiom juft mentioned, is, I believe, undifputed, and 
Iamfure, indifputable; but that the fettlersin CAz'na and 
Japan had a common origin with the f undus, is no more 
than highly probable; and that all tj?e Tartars , as they 
are inaccurately called, were primarily of a third feparate 
branch, totally differing from the two others in lan¬ 
guage, manners, and features, may indeed be plaufibly 
conjectured, but cannot, from thereafons alledged in a 
former eflay, be perfpicuoufly fhown, and for the pre¬ 
fers, therefore, mult be merely afiumed. Could thefe 
fa£fs be verified by the belt attainable evidence, it 
"would not, I preliunc, be doubted, that the whole earth 
was peopled by a varieiy of fhoots from the Indian , 
Arabian , and Tartarian branches, or by fuch inter¬ 
mixtures of them, as, in a courfe of ages, might natu¬ 
rally have happened. 

Now I admit without hefitation the aphorifm of Lw- 
NjEus, that, u in the beginning God created one pair 
** only of every living fpecies, which has a diverfity 
46 of fex;” but, fince that incomparable naturalift ar¬ 
gues principally from the wonderful diffufion of vege¬ 
tables, and from an hypothefis, that the water on this 
globe has beei) continually fubfiding, I venture to pro¬ 
duce a fhorter and clofer argument in fupport of his 
do&rine. That Nature , of which fimplieity appears 
a diftinguifhing attribute, does nothing in vain , is a 
maxim in phitolbphy; and againit thofe who deny 
maxims we cannot difpute’; but it is vain and fuper- 
fluous to do by many means , what may be done by fewer , 
and this is another axiom received into courts of judi¬ 
cature from the fchools of philofophcrs: we mujl not 
therefore, fays our great Newton, admit more caufes bj 
natural things than thofe which are true , and fujficiently 
account for natural phenomena ; but it is true, that one 
pair at Uajl of every living fpccies muft at firft have 
■ been 
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been created; and that one human pair was fufficient 
for the population of our globe in a period of no confix * 
derable length, (on the very moderate fuppofition of 
lawyers ana political arithmeticians , that every pair of 
anccftors left on ap average two children, and each of 
them two more,) liK^vident from the rapid increafe of 
numbers in geometricjvl^rogrejffion, fo well known to 
thofe who have ever takten tfie trouble to fum a feries 
of as many terms as they fuppofe generations of men 
in two or three thoufand years. It follows, that the 
Author of Nature (for all nature proclaims its divine 
Author) created but one pair of our fpecies; yet, had , 
it not been (among other rcafons) for the devaltatiops* 
which hiftory has recorded, of water and lire, wars, fa** 
mine, and pcllilence, this earth would not now 1 Have 
had room for its multiplied inhabitants. If the human; 
race then be, as we may confidently aflame, of onena-* 
tural fpecies, they mult all have proceeded from one < 
pair; and if perfett jultice be, as it is molt indubitably 
' atvriTemial attribute of GOD, that pair mult have been 
gifted with fufficient wifdom and flrength to be vir¬ 
tuous, and, as far as their nature admitted, happy, 
but intruded with freedom of will to be vicious, and 
coufcquently degraded: whatever might be their option, ! 
they mu ft people in time the region where they firft 
were eftablifhed, and their numerous descendants muft 
neceffarily feek new countries, as inclination might: 
prompt,or accident lead, them; they would of couffc 
migrate in feparate families and clans, which, forgetting 
by degrees the language of their common progenitor, 
would form new dialects to*convey new ideas, both 
iimpleand complex: natural affe&ion would unite them 
at firft, and a fenfe of reciprocal utility, the great and; 
only cement of focial union in the abfence of publick: 
honour and juftice, for which in evil times it is a general, 
. fubflitutc, would combine them at length in cpmmui- 
ties more or lefs regular; laws would*be propofed byi, 
part of each community, hut enabled by the whole ; apd 
Vot, III, I i * government*' 
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.governments would be varioufly arranged for the happi- 
nefs or mifery of the governed, according to their own 
virtue and wifdom, or depravity and folly; fo that, in 
lefs than three thou (and ye ays, the world would exhibit 
the fame appearances which we my a£lually obferve 
on it in the age of the great Arabian impoftor. 

, ' . ' 

' _ * 

On that part of it to which our united refearches are 
generally confined, we fee five races of men peculiarly 
drftinguifhed, in the time of Muhammad, for their 
imultitude and extent of dominion; but we have re¬ 
duced them to three, becaufe we can difcover no 
more, that effcntially differ in language, religion, man- 
: fjf^rs* and other known chara&erifticks: now thefc three 
■races', how. varioufly foever they may at prefent be dif- 
perfed and intermixed, mull (if the preceding conclu- 
ftOnS'be juttly drawn) have migrated originally from a 
central country, to find which is the problem propofed 
for folution. Suppofe it folved; and give any arbitrary 
name to that centre: let it, if you plcafe, be Iran. The 
three primitive languages, therefore, muft at firfl have 
been concentrated in Iran , and there only in fa£t we 
' lee traces of them in the earliefi hiftorical age; but, for 
%be : fake of greater precifion, conceive the whole em¬ 
pire of Iran, w T ith ail its mountains and valleys, plains 
and rivers, to be every way infinitely diminifhed; the 
firft winding courfes, therefore, of all the nations pro- 
. ceeding from it by land, and neatly at the fame time, 
will be little right lines, but without imerferiions, be- 
;ffaufc thofe courfes could not have thwarted and croffed 
One another: if then you' confider the feats of all the 
migrating nations as points in a furrounding figure, you 
perceive, that the fcveral ravs,diverging from Iran, 
;;fpay fie drawn to them without any interfeftion; but 
0kk wilt pot happen, if you aliume as a centre Arabia, 
India, Tartary v or China : it follows, that 
or Perfia,*(\ contend for the meaning, not the 
: : was the central country which we fought. This 

’ ¥ v ' ' ■ * 3 ’ mode 
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mode of reafoning I have adopted, not from any affec¬ 
tation- (as you will do me the juftice to believe) ofla .* 
fcientifick di&ion, but for the fake of concifenefs aid 
variety, and from a wifh to avoid repetitions; the-fub- 
itance of my argument having been detailed in a diffe¬ 
rent form at the ctafe of another difeourfe; nor does 
the argument in anyT^m rife to demonftration, which 
thequeftion by no meanracEmits: it amounts, however* 
to fuch a proof, grounded on written evidence and cre¬ 
dible teftimony, as all mankind hold fufficient for de- 
cifions affecting property, freedom, and life. 

Thus then have we proved, that the inhabitants of 
AJia , and confequently, as it might be proved, of the 
whole earth, fprang from three branches of one Item; 
and that thofe branches have fhot into their prefent ftaie 
of luxuriance, in a period comparitively fliort, is ap¬ 
parent from a faft univerfally acknowledged,, that we 
find no certain monument, or even probable tradition, 
of nations planted, empires and ftates raifed, laws en¬ 
abled, cities built, navigation improved, commerce en¬ 
couraged, arts invented, or letters contrived, above 
twelve, or at moll fifteen* or fixteen, centuries before the 
birth of Christ; and from another fa£l, which cannot 
be controverted, that feven hundred or a thoufand ■ 
years would have been fully adequate to the fuppofed 
propagation, diffufion, and eftabliChment of the hu¬ 
man race. 

# The molt ancient hiftory of that face, and the oldeft 
compofition perhaps in the World, is a work in Hebrew t 
which we may fuppofe at firft, for the fake of our ar¬ 
gument, to have no higher authority than any other 
work of equal antiquity that the refearehes of the cu¬ 
rious had accidentally brought to light: it is aferibed to 
Musah ; for fo he writes his own name, which,, after 
the Greeks and Romans, we have changed into Moses; 
and, though it was inanifeftly his objeft to give anhif- 

li st 
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topical account of a fingle family, he has introduced k 
with a lhort view of the primitive world, and his in- 
troduMion has been divided, perhaps improperly, into 
rleifen chapters. After deferibing with awful fublimity 
the creation of this univerfe, he afferft, that one pair of 
every animal fpecies was called from nothing into exifl- 
ence ; that the human pair wee'll rong enough to he 
happy, hut free to be Hnlef&ble; that, from delufion 
and temerity, they dilobeyed their fupreme Benefactor, 
whole goodnefscouldnot pardon them confidently with 
his 1 juilice; and that they received a ptinilhment ade¬ 
quate to their difobedience, but foficned by a myfierious 
proroife to be accornpliihed in their defeendants. We 
cannot but believe, on the fuppofition juit made of a 
Inftory umnfprrcd, that thefe faCb were delivered by 
tradition from the fir ft pair, and related by Moses in 
a figurative 11 vie ; not in that fort of allegory which 
fh'etoriciansddcribeas a mere alfemblage of metaphors, 
but m |jbc fymbolical mode of writing adopted by eaftem 
. fages, to embeilifli and dignify hiliorical truth; and, if 
this were a rime for fuch illullrations, we might produce 
the fame account of the creation and the fall., exprellcd 
bj* fymbols very nearly fimilar, from the Purdnas , them- 
felves, arid even from the Veda , which appears to Hand 
next,in antiquity to the five books of Moses, 

The fketch of antediluvian hiftory, in which we find 
many dark palfages, is followed by the narrative of a 
r piihfgf., which destroyed the whole race of man, except 
ran hiftorical fad admitted*as true by every ( 
nation to %hofe literature we have accefs, and partial- 
■ hiffy by the.ancient Hindus, who have allotted an entire 

that event, which they relate, as 
..iiXn^l|;.ld'Ty*n;bois''OF allegories. I concur moll; heartily 
hoinfiit, that-,' in-proportion as. any fafct 
teems repugnant to the courfeof 
■ ci^ iti one word, miraculous* the ftropgar evi- 
denfee i^required to induce a rational belief it; but we 

''i* * ' *•. ’ < s 1 * t j ' m ' . 
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hear .without incredulity, that cities have been over¬ 
whelmed by eruptions from burning mountains, terri¬ 
tories laid wafle by hurricanes, and whole iflands depo¬ 
pulated by earthquakes: if then we look at the firma¬ 
ment fprinkled with innumerable liars3 if wc conclude 
by a fair analogy, every liar is a fun, attracting, 
like ours, a fyfiem of mtteWed planets; and if our ar¬ 
dent fancy, foaring hand in hand with found reafon, 
waft us beyond the vilible fpherc into regions of im- 
menfity, difclofing otherceldlial expanfes, and other 
fyftems of funs and worlds, on all fides without number 
or end, we cannot but eonfidcr the fubmeriion of our 
little fpcroid as an infinitely lefs event in vefpcft of the 
immcafurablc univerfe, than the deflruCtion of a city of 
an ifle in refped of this habitable globe. Let a general 
flood, however, be fuppufed improbable, in proportion 
to the magnitude of fo ruinous an event, yet the con¬ 
current evidences of it are completely adequate to the 
fuppofed improbability ; but, as we cannot here c.vpa?* 

* tiate on thole proofs, wc proceed to the fourth impor¬ 
tant fact recorded in the Mofaick hillory 3 I mean the 
fir/t propagation and early difperfion of mankind In Jc~ 
parate Jamilics to feparate places of refidencc. 

Three fons of the juft and virtuous man, whofe line¬ 
age waspreferved from the general inundation, travelled, 
we are told, as they began to multiply, in three large 
divifions varioully lubdivided: the children of Ya'jtet 
feern, from the traces of Sclavonian names, and the men- 
1 lion of their being enlarged 5 to have fpread therafelves 
Jar and wideband to have produced the,race, which, 
for want of a correct appellation, we call Tartarian: the 
colouies, formed by the fons of Ham and S«em, appear 
to have been nearly* funuhaneous; and, among thole- 
of the latter branch, we find fo fo many names incontefti. 
bly preferved at this hour in Arabia , that we cannot : 
hefitate in pronouncing them the fame people whom 
hitherto we have denominated Arabs; while the formed 

bfaneb* 
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bmnch, the rood powerful and adventurous of yfhom 
w^re the progeny of Cush, Misr, and Rama, (names 
remaining unchanged in Sanfcrit, and highly revered 
by the Hindus,) were, in all probability, the race 
which I call Indian , and to which we may now give 
any other name that may feem tp^re proper and com- 
jprejbenfive. 

The general introdu&ion to the Jewifti hiflory clofes. 
with a very concife and obfeure account of a prefump- 
, tuops and mad attempt, by a particular colony, to build 
splendid city,and raife a fabrick of immenfe height,in¬ 
dependently of the divine aid, and, it fhould feem, in 
de%mce of the divine power; a projeft, which was baf¬ 
fled by means appearing at firft view inadequate to 
the purpofe, but ending in violent diffention among the 
proje£lors, and in the ultimate reparation of them : this 
event alfo feems to be recorded by the ancient Hindus 
in two of their Purdnas ; and it will be proved, I truft, 

• on feme future occafion, that the lion burJHng from a ‘ 
fillar to dfcjlroy a blafp homing giant , and thedxoarf who 
beguiled and held in derifion the magnificent Bku, are 
one and the fame ftory related in a fymbolical ftyle. 

' 'i 1 

* 

Now thefe primeval events are deferibed as having 
happened between the Oxus and Euphrates , the moun-* 
7 tains of Caucafus and the borders of India , that is, with¬ 
in the limits of Iran ; for, though moll of the Mofaick 
names have been confiderably altered, yet. numbers 
7-bf them remain unchanged ; we Hill find Harrdn in ‘ 
v {MefopotaMia, ^ndi travellers appear unanimous in fix* 
ing the ffte of ancient Babel 

5 " i 

•7'V ; 1fhus,pn the preceding fuppofition, that the firft ekr 
chapters of the book which is thought proper to 
ttm'Qenefis, are merely a preface to the oldeft civil hif- 
: tory now extant, we fee the truth of them confirmed by 
jpecedeM reafoning, qnd by evidence in part highly 

probable, 
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probable, and in part certain; but the connexion of flhe 
Mofaick hiftory with that of the Gofpel by a chainiai' 
fublirae predictions unqueltionably ancient, and appa¬ 
rently fulfilled, nquft induce us to think the Hebrew nar¬ 
rative more than human in its origin, and confequenily 
true in every fubftaatial part of it, though poflibly ex- 
preff'cd in figurative T, ted$»age; as many learned and 
pious men have believed, and as the molt pious may 
believe without injury, and perhaps with advantage, to 
the caufe of revealed religion. If Moses then was en* 
dued with fupernatural knowledge, it is no longer pro¬ 
bable only, but abfolutely certain, that the whole rate, 
of man proceeded from Iran as from a centre, whence: 
they migrated at firft in three great colonies; and that- 
thole three branches grew from a common (lock, which 
had been miraculoully preferved in a general convuifioa 
_and inundation of this globe. 

. Having arrived by a different path at the fame con- 
clulion with Mr. Bryant as to one of thofe families,; 
the moll ingenious and enterprifingof the three, hut at- * 
rogant, cruel, and idolatrous, which wc both conclude 
to be various fhootsfrom thcIIamanorAiKonianbratichf 
I fhall add but little to my former obfervations on hi$ 
profound and agreeable work, which I have thrice pe-* 
ruled with increafed attention andpleafure, though not 
with perfect ocquiefcence in the other lefs important 
parts of his plauli nle fyftern. The fum of his argument 
feems reducible to three beads. Fir ft; u if the deluge 
u really happened at the time recorded by Moses, thofe 
46 nations whofe monuments are preferved, or whofe 
46 writings are acceflible, mult have retained memorials 
44 of an event fo ftupendous, and compaqtivelv fo re*. 
u cent; and in fa£t they have retained fucli, Memorials.” 
This reafoning/eems juft, and the fa£t is true beyond 
controversy. Secondly ; 44 thofe memorials were ex-/ 
44 prefled by the race of Ham, before the ufe of letters, 
44 in mde 1'culpturc or painting, and moftly in fynibb* 
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ical figures of the^ri, the eight perfons concealed in 
** ft, and the birds which firft were difmi(Ted from it: 

^his fa& is probable, but, I think, not fufficiently af- 
^feeftained." Thirdly; “all ancien^Mythology (ex- 
cept what was purely Sabian) had its primary fource 
<4 in thofe various fymbols mifunderftood; fo that an- 
ciemt Mythology (lands oga^w^he place of fymboli- 
cal fculpture or painting, and mult be explained on 
the fame principles on which we fliould begin to dc~ 
.f* cypher the originals, if they now cxifted.” This part 
of the fyftem i&, in my opinion, carried too far; nor 
tan 1 perfuade myfelf (to give one inllancc out of ma¬ 
ny), that the beautiful allegory of Cupid and Psyche 
.fbta tfee remoteft allufion ip the deluge, or that Hymen 
ig&ijled the veil which covered the Patriarch and his 
family.. "Thefe propofitions, however, are fupported 
With great ingenuity and folid erudition; but, unpro- 
fkably for the argument, and unfortunately, perhaps, 
for the fame of the work itfelf, recourfe is had to ety-, 
analogical conje£iure,than which no mode of reafoning 
Hs in genial weaker or more deluftve, He who pio- 
' : ?3fcfles', to derive' the words of any one language from 
thqfe of another, mull expofe himfelf to the danger of 
perpetuSal errors, Unlefs he be perfectly acquainted with 
both i yet my refpeftable friend, though eminently 
fkilledjn the idioms of Greece and Rome, has no fort of 
acquaintance with any Ajiatickd jale£t, except Hebrew ; 
>ahd he has cohfcquently made miftakes, which every 
learner of Afabitk and Pcrfian mull inflantly deleft. 

fifty radical words (ma,taph , and ram, being 
ihcluded) eighteen are purely of Arabian origin, twelve 

fmentcen both Sanfcrit and ArabicL 

'iJ. ' ihL'''*#*'*' * XX 'a \ d t>r . 1 M . * I i 


(Which ought furely to have concluded, 
of prechdingyane-wa/y^V^/ inquiry) are precious 
trafc^,^liie priiriitiyc langua^, front:which all others 
or kaft they were fuMequent, 

1 caq 
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I can only declare my belief, that the language of Nc ah: 
is loll irretrievably, and afTure you, that, after a diligj »nt 
fearch, I cannot find a fingle word nfed in commoiyby 
the Arabian , Indian, and TWtarfamilies, before the in¬ 
termixture o/ dialebls occafioned by Mahomedan cori- 
quelts. There are, indeed, very obvious traces of the 
Iiamian language, ah&jojnc hundreds of words might 
be produced, which were formerly ufed promifcnoufly 
by moff nations of that race; but I beg leave, as a phy- 
lologer, to enter my proteft againfl conjectural etymo¬ 
logy in hiftorical reiearches, and principally againfi the 
licentioufnefsofetymologiihintranf'pofingand inferring 
letters, infubllitutingat pleafureany confonamforano*, 
ther of the fame order, and in totally disregarding the 
vowels; for fuch permutations few radical words would 
be more convenient than Cus, or Cust-f, fince, dentals 
being changed for dentals, and palatials for palatials, it 
““Tndantly becomes coot,goofe, and by tranfpofition,<faf4 t 
, all watci-birds, and evidently fyinbolical: it next is the 
goat worfhipped in Egypt, and, by a metathelis, the dog 
adored as an emblem of Sirius, or, more obviouily, a 
cat , not the domeftick animal, but a fort of fhip, and 
the Catos, or great fea-fifh, of the Dorians , It will 
hardly be imagined, that -I mean by this irony to infult 
an author whom I refpett and eftcem; but no confi- 
deration fliould induce me to aflifi by my lilence in thef 
diffufiou of error; and I contend, that almolt a ny word 
or nation might be deiivcd from any other, if luch li¬ 
cences as 1 am oppoiing were permitted in etymological 
hifiorics. When we find, indeed, the fame words, letter 
for letter, and in a fenfe prccifcly the fame, in dif¬ 
ferent languages, we can fcarce hefitate in allowing them 
a common origin; and, not tq depart from the example 
before us, when we fee Cush, or Cus, (forthe Sanfirii 
name alfo is varioufly pronounced), among the fobs of 
Br auma, that is, among the progenitors of the Hindus , 
and ,at the head qf an ancient pedigree preferred in 
■the Rmdydn ; when we meet with his name again in ; 

■ the 
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thef family of Ra'ma ; whence we know, that the name 
is Venerated in the higheft degree, and given to a fa- 
cre& grafs, defcribed as a Poa by. Koenig, which is 
ufecPwith a thoufand ceremonies in,the oblations to 
fire, ordained by Menu to form the facrificial zone of 
tfie Brahmans , and folcmnly declared in the Veda to 
have fprung up foon after whence the Pau - 

ranicks confider it as the brijily hair of the boar which 
fupported the globe : when we add, that one of the fe- 
vert dwipasy or great peninfuias of this earth, has the 
fame appellation, we can hardly doubt, that the Cush 
of Moses, and Va'lmic, was the fame perfonage, and 
an anceflor of the Indian race. 


From the teftimonies adduced in the fix lafl annual 
difcoutfes, and from the additional proofs laid before 
you,or rather opened, on theprefent occafion, it feerns v 
to follow, that the only human family after the flood 
eftablifhed thcmfclves in the northern parts of Iran • 
as they multiplied, they were divided into three 
diftiritl branches, each retaining little at firft, and loiing 
|he whole by degrees, of their common primary lan¬ 
guage, but agreeing feverally on new expreflions for 
jpety ideas; that the branch of Ya'fet was enlarged in 
many fcatte%d fhoots over the north of Europe and 
Afia 9 diffufiirg thenifelves as far as the weftern and 
£afiern feas, and, at length, in the infancy of navi- 

f atipn, beyond them both; that they cultivated no 
literal arts, aiid hadnoufe of letters, but formed a 
■Variety■ of dialers, as their tribes were varioufly 
’ ; that, fecondly, the children of Ham, who 
in Iran itfelf the monarchy of the** firtt 
ans s invented letters, obferved and named the 
luminaries of the firmament, calculated the known 
Urn period qI four hundred and thirty-two thoufand 
ft, ; or an* hundred and twenty repetitions of the 
f iand contrived the old fyftem of Mythology, 
allegorical, and partly grounded on idola¬ 
trous 
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tr6u$ veneration for their fages and lawgivers; that they 
were difperfed at various intervals, and in various colo¬ 
nies, over land and ocean; that the tribes of Mis»,C mar, 
and Rama, fettled in Africk and India ; while fome of 
them, having improved the art of failing, palled from 
Egypt , Phenice , and Phrygia , into Italy and Greta, 
which they found thinly peopled by former emigrants, 
of whom they fupplanted fome tribes, and united them* 
felves with others; whilft a fwarm from the fame hive 
moved by a northerly courfc into Scandinavia ,and ano¬ 
ther, by the head of the Oxus, and through the pafles 
of Imaus , into Cajhgar and Eighur , Khata , and KhottUf 
as far as the territories of Chin and Tancnl, where letters 
have been ufed, and arts irnmemorially cultivated; nor 
is it unreafonable to believe, that fome of them found 
their way from the eaftern ifles into Mexico and Peru , 
where traces were di [covered of rude literature and ray- 
thology analagous to thofe of Egypt and India ; that, 

. thirdly, the old Chaldean empire being overthrown by 
the Ajfyrians under Ca\ u'meus, other migrations took 
place, efpecialiy into India; while the reft of ShemY 
progeny, foine of whom had before fettled on the Red 
Sea, peopled the whole Arabian peninfula, prefling clofe 
on the nations of Syria and Phenice ; that, laftiy, from 
all the three families were detached many bold adven¬ 
turers, of an ardent fpirit and a roving difpofition, whp 
difdained fubordination,and wandered in feparateclans, 
till they fettled in diftant ifles, or in deferts and moun¬ 
tainous regions; that, on the whole, fome colonies might 
have migrated before the death of their venerable pro¬ 
genitor, but that Hates and empires could fcarce have 
a {fumed a regular form, till fifteen or fixteen hundred 
' years before the ChriJUan epoch; and that, for thefirft 
thoufand years of that period, we have no hiftoryun* 
mixed with fable, except that of the turbulent and 
riable, but eminently diftkiguilhed, fiation defeendd$, 
from A b a aijam. / ’ :; ' u 
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My defign, gentlemen, of tracing the origin and 
prigrefs of the five principal nations who have peopled 
AJig, and of whom there were confiderable remains in 
their feveral countries at the time ,of Muiiammed’s 
birth, is now accompli filed; fuccinflly, from the nature 
of thefe effays; imperfefUy, from the darknefs of the 
iubje£l and fcantinefs of myjnaterials, but clearly and 
comprGhcnfively enough to form a bafis for fubfequeni 
xefe'arches: you have lecn, as diltintily as I am able to 
Ihow, who thofe nations originally were, whence and 
%vfyen they moved towards their final liations; and, in 
niy future annual difeourfes, I proppfe to enlarge on the 
particular advantages to our country and to mankind, 

# which may refult from our fedulousand united inquiries 
Jhto the hiftory, feience, and arts, of thefe Afiatick 
regions, efpccially of the Britijh dominions in India , 
which we mav confider as the centre (not of the human 
race, but) of our common extertions to promote its true 
interefts; and we (hall concur, I truft, in opinion, that 
the race of man, to advance whofe manly happinefs is 
,joor duty, and will of courfe be our endeavour, cannot 
long be happy without virtue, nor actively virtuous 
without freedom* n° r fecurely free without rational 

knowledge. 
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